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Automatic School Water Closet 


DESIGNED TO WITHSTAND THE HARDEST USAGE 


When the closet seat is depressed the 
supply valve packing is drawn down 
from the top supply valve seat, and the 
flush valve packing is brought into con- 
tact with the flush valve seat, allowing 
water to enter the tank through the flush 
pipe. Upon the pressure of water and air 
in tank becoming equalized with the 
service pressure, nO more water enters 
the fixture. This water is held in readi- 
ness for the release of the seat. 


When the seat is released the rod which 
carries both supply and flush valve pack- 
ings is forced upward closing the water 
supply at the inverted supply valve seat in 
the swivel at the top. The flush valve, by 
the same movement, is opened and a A 

strong flush of water from tank to bowl sample valve was 
ensues. tested 150,000 oper- 


ations without an 
The tank is practically indestructible as y 
i 
2 | 





is also the flush pipe. The valve is con- appreciable wear. 
structed heavily throughout of good 
quality material and attached to the bowl 
by a very strong connection. The closet 
seat is of a durable make and the bowl is 
of vitreous china. 


Economical in the use 
of water. 


The simplest and most 
durable automatic 
water closet. 





Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere : 
os 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. & 


Wilmington, Delaware St. Louis, Missouri oe 
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No matter how many years 
after,Structural Slate will al- 
ways be in first class condi- 
tion. It is this “Outlasts-the- 
Building” feature that places 
it in the leading schools of 
the country. 


THE STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CITY BUFFALO 
ITY 
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“| PYRAM 


Beautiful, Durable, Econ- 
omical Structural Slate ! Its 
possibilities are unlimited in 
modern buildings— Stair- 
ways, loilet Enclosures, 
Shower Stalls, Bases, Wain- 
scots, Caps, Floors, etc. 


1208 ROBINSON AVE., PEN ARGYL, PA. 


PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY TORONTO se CHICAGO . LOUIS 
CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS MEMPHIS f naTunal SLATE} NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES WACO 
CINCINNATI Sse ae + 





STRUCTURA 


Rroaf egenst Time - Geor - 


Fire! 


L SLATE 





WASHINGTON ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
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Dominating the sky-line of New York’s Grand Ceatral Zone, 
the new 56-story $12,000,000 Chanin Building brings an- 
other Barrett Roof to a neighborhood in which these roofs 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 


HOTEL COMMODORE HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


CANADIAN PACIFIC BUILDING 






OSING 670 feet upward into the thinner atmos- 
pheres, the great shaft-like Chanin Building, 
topped with a Barrett Specification Roof, takes 

its rank as New York’s third loftiest skyscraper—and 
the Chanin brothers’ most outstanding achievement. 


Standards in architecture have changed. But one 
standard, a roofing practice of leading architects for 
many years, continues to carry on. 


Just as the other two members of the “big three” — 
the 792 foot Woolworth Building (1913) and the 
Metropolitan Life Building (1890), with its 700-foot 
tower—are protected by Barrett Roofs, so too will this 
newest comer depend on Barrett Coal-Tar Pitch and 
Felt and gravel—a Barrett Specification 20-Year 
Bonded Roof. A roof that guarantees the owner 
against repair and upkeep expense for a full 20 years.* 


The owners and architects chose a Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roof, which was approved by the investment 
bankers, S. W. Straus & Co. For they knew the records 
of this roof—they knew that Barrett Specification 
Roofs, though bonded only for 20 years, are still 
serving hundreds of old-timers, buildings erected way 
back in the 70’s and 80’s—still “licking” the weather 
and defeating expense. 


This knowledge, together with the high reputation 
of Barrett Approved Roofers, cooperating on every job 
with Barrett inspectors, checking every step of the 
work, is responsible for this newest Barrett application 
in a neighborhood of many Barrett Roofs. 


*The Barrett Company also offers a Specification Type 
“A” Roof which is bonded for 10 years. This type of roof 
is adaptable to a certain class of buildings. The same 
high-grade materials are used, the only difference being 
in the quantities. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 


40 Rector Street New York City 
IN CANADA: 


The Barrett Company, Limited, 5551 St. Hubert St., 
Montreal, Quebec 


PERSHING SQUARE BUILDING 
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are conspicuously numerous. This picture shows many of 
the best known structures in this famous area—roofed and 
protected by Barrett: 


NEW YORK CENTRAL BUILDING 


HOTEL BILTMORE 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 


FRENCH BUILDING 


HOTEL BELMONT YALE CLUB 
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The Chanin Building (42nd St. at Lexington Ave.) New York 
City, is protected by a Barrett Specification Roof. Architects: 
Sloan & Robertson; Engineers, Builders and Owners: Chanin 
Construction Co., Inc.; Roofers: Sobel & Kraus, Inc. All of 
New York City. 
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RIVETED Bb Q ILEKS 
Equally Efficient 
with Coal or Oil 


If. you intend to burn oil in a boiler, three things are vital: Un- 
impeded Circulation—a High Firebox —and Great Strength. 














Oil produces a quick, hot fire: Free and Rapid Circulation 
iS necesssary in order that the heat may be absorbed by 
the water: Burning oil requires lots of air—demanding 
a firebox of generous proportions. And naturally the 
sudden temperature changes from burning oil put 
unusual stress on the firebox—so Great Strength 
is needed. 
The water tube grate 
and header is built into 
Kewanee Smokeless Boilers 
in the high temperature zone 
of the firebox directly above 
the oil burner. The pumping 
action furnished by the rapid 
formation of steam in these tubes 
causes forced circulation of the whole 
large waterways. This circulation sweeps 
the steam bubbles from the heating surfaces 
and thus maintains the most effective con- 
dition for the transfer of heat. 


All of these essentials are provided by Ke- 
wanee design and steel riveted construction. 


Ask for special data on burning 
oil in Kewanee Boilers 


KEWANEE, B9ILER CORPORATION 


Kewanee, Illinois * Branches in 40 Principal Cities 


8TEEL HEATING BOILERS RADIATORS WATER HEATERS 
TANKS AND WATER HEATING GARBAGE BURNERS 
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When Cuber ‘Scheels | are Holding Down 
Their Fuel Consumption 25% to 40% 


...... Your School Board 
Should Investigate 


The constantly increasing number of 
school buildings installing the Johnson 
System of Temperature Control and 
their impressive Fuel Saving results 
obtained are two significant facts we 
ask you to consider. Names of schools 


with the Johnson System installed will 
be gladly sent on request. 


The Dual Thermostat (Night and Day 
Control) is especially fitted for schools 
and it is obvious that to continue with- 
out Johnson System is to continue an 
enormous extravagance. 


0}. SYSTEM OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY oN 







The All Metal 
System ..... 


oe ees The Dual 
Thermostat System 
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Grant School, San Francisco—John Reid 
Je. G de-» Cay Oe Architect. Leland & Haley, Me- 

Engineers. A. jLettich, Heati 
Contractor. One 1100’ and one 2500 
Rear Fired Pacific Boiler. 






























Commodore Sloat School, San Francisco 
—John Reid Jr., City Architect. Leland 
& Haley,Engineers. A. Lettich, Heatin 
ntracter. One 1550’ and one 3150 


Rear Fired Pacific Boiler. 













Rear view of boilers 
showing rear firing oil 
burner attachment. 








Front view of Pacificinstallation. Note 
ure of this boiler. All flues 
cleaned from front so boiler may be 
set close to wall. Saves floor space. 


PACIFIC 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
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‘Nineteen Pacific 


Heated Schools— 


In San Francisco, efficiency, low 
upkeep costs and long life com- 
bined with ease of operation 
and cleaning are the outstand- 
ing requirements for school 
heating plants. 


That Pacific Boilers meet these 
exacting demands is clearly 
shown by the fact that 19 San 
Francisco school buildings are 


Pacific heated. 


‘At the left are shown two of 


these schools. Installations are 
the standard, rear-fired oil burn- 
er type. Elements of combustion 
travel twice the length of the fire- 
box before entering lower bank 
of tubes; then twice the length 
of the boiler thru the tubes. 


This four time fire travel en- 
ables Pacific Boilers to extract 
and utilize in generating steam 
practically every ounce of heat 


developed from the fuel. 


Greater combustion space, long- 
er fire travel and maximum di- 
rect heating surface — factors 
which make Pacific Boilers more 
efficient for San Francisco 
schools—make them better for 
your schools also. Let us send 


you complete information. 


PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION 


Waukegan, Iil., Bristol, Pa. 


Sales Offices in 58 Cities. 
Division of U. S. Radiator Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
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Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


Won Buprin 


Sweets, Pages B2036-2039 


AIA 27c5 


If i€ were possible for 
every architect and every 
theatre owner to see the 
ghastly ruins of just one 
theatre fire, there would 
never be another theatre 
constructed without 
Von Duprin latches. 


ows 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Boots....shoes.... 
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window shades 


How much do you pay for your shoes? $25 for hand-sewn ox- 
fordsin soft brown English leather? Or considerably less fora 
good American-made pair? Or $2.95 in a bargain basement? 


LUXURY price—a “good buy” price—a ___ not luxuries. You’re buying with a limited ap- 


cheap price. 


propriation for a school, hospital or business 


But window shade prices are different: — building. You want a good window shade—one 
Suppose you want the finest, the most lux- _ that will give long trouble-free -service—and 
urious window shade that money can buy— you don’t want to pay one cent more for it than 
for such a hotel as the Sherry-Nether- is necessary. In this case 


land in New York, the Stevens in 
Chicago, the Statler in Boston. You 
choose Columbia Window Shades. 

On the other hand, suppose you’re 
thinking of window shades as utilities, 


also, you choose Columbia 

Window Shades. 
Columbia Shades are 

luxuries—minus the 


usual luxury tax. 





The Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 FirrH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Detroit 
Fresno Kansas City Los Angeles Minneapolis New Orleans Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Portland (Ore.) St. Louise Salt Lake City San Francisco Seattle 





WwW GUARANTEE D td 





Columbia Wee sabes 
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C. T. Plunkett Junior High School, Adams, Mass., Spencer-Cleaned. 


Frank Irving Cooper Corp., Architects. 


A pound of dirt — 
can harm a thousand children 


“a 
More than 
10,000 


Schools 
Hotels 


Banks 

Churches 

Hospitals 

Office Buildings, etc. 
are Spencer Cleaned. 


me 


Let us send you our 
list of over 1500 
schools that use the 
Spencer System. 


CN 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


492 NEW PARK AVE.,HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tracked in on muddy or dusty days—from nobody 
knows where—every day every school in the country 
receives its grist of dirt and dust. 

Hand methods will not remove it all—in fact on test 
it has been proved that the Spencer Central Cleaning 
System will remove a pound more of dirt than hand 
methods in the small space of four rooms. 

In other words, the Spencer System removed 171 per 
centas much dirt as the brush. 

Some of the direct results as reported in “An Analysis 
of Janitor Service in Elementary Schools” by C. E. 
Reeves, Ph.D., are as follows: 





1. The vacuum cleaner covers all space better than the brush, 
it being possible to use it under teachers’ desks, around 
desk legs, and under radiators, where the brush fails. 


2. With the vacuum, no marks of the apparatus remain, and 
if all space is covered, dust will not remain on the floor at 
the completion of the cleaning process. 

3. The vacuum cleaner does not stir dust into the air as does 
a brush on an unoiled floor or on one from which the oil 
has been partially worn off. The vacuum cleaner takes all 
dust directly from the room to the basement. 

4. After cleaning by means of the vacuum cleaner, less dust 
arises from stamping on the floor, because the vacuum 
draws the dirt from cracks in the floor while the brush, 
at best, can remove only a part of such dirt. 


/ 

| The Spencer System is not expensive when the health of 
the children and its low operating cost are considered. It 
can be installed in any school—old or new, large or small. 
We would like an opportunity to present you or your 
architect with some of the facts. 

N o 


CENTRAL 
CLEANING REPRESENTATIVES IN 50 CITIES 


SYSTEMS oo 
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Four Heggie-Simplex Steel Heating Boilers, gas fired, in the Charleston High School, Charleston, W. Va. 


Gas Meters Run Slower 


With These Modern Boilers 


EGGIE-SIMPLEX Boilers having as much as 

38% of their heating surface in the fire box— 
are especially fitted for use with gas. Their rear- 
front-rear flue passage traps what heat has not already 
been absorbed in the combustion chamber. Water 
circulating freely around both the firebox and flues 
transfers heat to the outlet with maximum efficiency. 


Electrically welded of steel, these boilers provide 
the crack-proof protection, essential to automatic 
firing. Designed for easy installation of grates, 
they are readily convertible to use with any fuel. 


Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, Illinois. Representatives in principal cities 
— telephone and address listed under “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company.” 


HECGCIE-SIMPLEX 


ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
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High School, 
Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 


Also at Cleveland Heights 
—They “Swim in Drinking Water” 


Here again we have a fine example of a modern 
high school and an up-to-date swimming pool, de- 
signed to make swimming an attractive part of the 
required physical education. 


And not only has the Board of Education provid- 
ed these excellent facilities but they have also fully 
protected the health of the students by installing a 
complete, reliable water purification system in con- 
nection with the swimming pool. 


The pool water is continuously recirculated, fil- 
tered to remove all turbidity and suspended mate- 
rial, heated to maintain a constant temperature, and 


sterilized with Liquid Chlorine by means of a W&T 


Swimming Pool Sterilizer—thus guaranteeing that 
all microbes of disease are destroyed. 


The Board of Education in installing a W&T 
Swimming Pool Sterilizer knows that process of 


chlorination is recommended by the American Pub- . 


lic Health Association as being the most effective 
method of swimming pool sanitation because chlo- 
rination — and chlorination alone — sets up in the 
pool a residual sterilizing action so that every drop 
of water is sterilized. 


We will be glad to tell you more about the out- 
standing schools in the United States that have in- 
stalled on the swimming pools the same sterilizing 
apparatus that is used on over 75% of the drinking 
water supplied in North America. 


A postal will bring technical publication No. 41. 


SP-3-5 Z 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK + NEW JERSEY 


Wew YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURG 


DETROIT WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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SMITH’S IMPROVED 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 80 LINE 


Gravity Panic Exit Bolts 
























Inside View 
Has Outside Trim. 


Inside View 
No Outside Trim. 


Bolts are operated by a slight : 
pressure on the Cross Bar. : 


Bolts are not dependent on 
springs for opening or closing 
operation. 


Simple but sturdy in construc- 
tion and easily installed. 


Will operate perfectly in con- 
nection with standard makes of 
door closers. 


Catalogue No. 30 with Supple- 
ment “‘A”’ sent on request.. 





Manufactured by 


THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 
‘260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


ro 
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FOR BASEMENT 
FLOORS 


RUBBERSTONE TILE is an asphalt 
composition. The Tile are non- 
absorptive and do not warp, curl 
up at corners or come loose from 
the floor when subjected to damp- 
ness which is always present in a 
basement floor. 


Furthermore, the ,RUBBERSTONE 
TILE are cemented in place with 
an asphalt cement. 


With RUBBERSTONE Floors, you 
can enjoy thesame comfort, pleas- 
ing appearance and long wearin 
the basement areas as in the areas 

above grade. 





“Built Like a Highway 
~for Wear” 





Offices or Distributors in Principal Cities 
of the United States. 


== 







— Executive Offices 


RUBBERSTONE (ORPORATION 
One Madison Avenue, 


New York 
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MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


For free circulation of 








eshade with 

Joanna Cloth during 
the Christmas Holidays.and 
End Replacement Costs / 


HE item of window shade replacements, 
‘Leneae up-over and over again, can be 
taken care of once and for all, during the 
Christmas holidays. Use this holiday op- 
portunity to install shades of Joanna Cloth, 
mounted on Hartshorn Rollers, at every 
school window. Their longer life means 
lower maintenance costs. 


This remarkable shade fabric — Joanna 
Cloth — will not collect dust, wrinkle, 
crack or bag. It is sunproof, rainproof and 
sanitary. An occasional damp-cloth dust- 
ing is all that is needed to restore its original 
freshness and beauty. Although sturdy in 
quality, it is soft and pliable, with a fine 
moire finish that has proved 


airand properlydiffused beneficial to the eyes of grow- 


light in classrooms, 
use this arrangement— ‘ . 
Hartshorn Shade Roll- Ing children. 
ers installed with Doub- 
le Bracket No. 87 


For a lifetime of perfect, easy- 
running service, be sure to 
specify Hartshorn Rollers. 


STEW ART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 





3 186° 
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SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


£ 





New York 





A new fire-exit latch bolt 
that can’t be jammed 
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Not even the pressure of a panic-driven crowd 
can make the Sargent roll-back latch stick 


SARGENT 





School officials, who are responsible for the protection of the 
lives of the pupils and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic will be interested in this new 
development which has become the standard Roll-Back action for 


vended ee 


Fire Exit Door Bolts. 


The improved action is shown by the detailed drawing. The Cross 
Bar does not withdraw the bolts, but releases the deadlocking mech- 
anism, allowing the bolts to be rolled: back into the case of the lock 
as the doors are pushed open. 


Security. 

The Latches provide complete security and prevent entrance from 
the outside of the building when the school is not in session, while 
they can be arranged to permit entrance during school hours if 
desired. 


Quick Exit At All Times. 
is provided and in case of necessity the doors can be instantly 
opened by slight pressure on the handle Bars at any point. 


Door Closers 
close the doors, during their day by day use, quickly and quietly, 
the application shown in the illustration with the Sargent special 
foot (No. 35) being particularly desirable. 


Pamphlet illustrating and describing Fire Exit Door Bolts will be 
mailed upon request. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks and Hardware 
are sold by representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Chicago 
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PO vinci High School, poe. Tietig & Lee, — ae 


Architects. Principal C Merry says: ‘*The 
Kernerator is a valuable asset to the lunch room."” 


The Safe, Sanitary Way 
Modern Schools Dispose 
of Waste and Garbage 


HE Kernerator, chimney-fed incinerator has solved 
T the problem of waste disposal in many of the coun- 
try’s best known schools, academies and seminaries, 
both large and small. 


How effectively and economically it does its work is 
evidenced by these testimonials — a few picked at ran- 
dom from many. 


In planning new schools — be sure that you include 
Kernerator in the plans. At least investigate the advan- 
tages and economies in having this long-wanted con- 
venience in buildings where so many children and 
young people are under one roof. 


Here’s What Kernerator Assures: 


1. Overcomes the chief cause of 75% school fires 
through trash piles in the basement. 


2. Banishes the trucking of waste paper and 
sweepings to the basement. 


3. Entirely does away with the expense of buy- 
ing, cleaning, and replacing of garbage cans. 


4. Provides for instant disposal of refuse from 
cafe and cafeteria. 


5, Makes it unnecessary for foul-smelling garbage 
wagons to call for garbage. 


6. Provides more sanitary surroundings, and great- 
er health assurance. 


7. Costs nothing to operate or maintain—requires 
no fuel—an occasional match burns the waste 
and air dried garbage. 
Kernerator school models as low as $250 and the mason- 
ry adds but little more when the regular chimney is 
used. Send for our new illustrated school book which 
gives valuable information on uses and installation of 
Kernerator. You should have this data in your files. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


7973 E. WATER STREET 








High School, Leone 
ardo, N. J., de 
signed by Ernest 
A. Arend, Ash- 
bury Park, N. J., 
Architect. (Letter 
teproduced above) 


Simon Gratz 
and Gillespie 
High Schools, 
Philadelphia. 
Irwin T. Catherine, 
Arch. Fred V. Alte- 
mus, Chief Engineer, 
says, ‘The Kernera- 
tor is disposing of 
garbage, rubbish, 
shavings, etc., in a 
very satisfactory 
manner.”’ 





Frederick Douglass 
High School, Bal- 
timore, Md. Owe 
ens and Sisco, 
Archts. H.G. Pere 
ring, Supervising 
Engineer. Princie 
pal M. A. Hawke 
ins says, **Kerner- 
ator is satisfactory 
in one Particue 


Nathan Hale Grade 
School, New Hav- 
en, Conn., Brown 
and Von Beren, 
Archts. Miss Bes- 
sie J. Rattelsdorf- 
er, Principal, says, 
“**The Kernerator 
has proven satisfac- 
tory in everyway. 






— 


Stillman Hall, Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N. Y. Architect, W. B. Chambers, N. Y. 
North Eastern Construction Co., Contrace 
tors. Supt. Jas. Ballatine says: *‘Kernerator 
is indispensable.** 
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J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 
ARCHITECTS 
185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





F. E. BERGER R. L. KELLEY 
Architects 
Specialists Educational Buildings 


LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 





BONSACK & PEARCE 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 











C. O. BOYCE, | 
ARCHITECT 
SCHOOL SPECIALIST | 


ATLAS BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI OHIO 


HARRY E. BOYLE CO. | 
Architects and School Specialists } 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


| Licensed in Indiana. Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee 








Twenty Years Practical Experience | 








COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





” ire SS EE 


FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION | 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS | 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING | 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts | 


EDWARDS & GREEN, INC. 
ARCHITECTS | 


School Specialists 
548 Federal St., CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
L oceania 





RAYMOND A. FREEBURG | 
| ARCHITECT | 
School Building Specialist | 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





C. B. Woodward WARREN HOLMES - POWERS COMPANY 


Frederick W. Garber 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
GARBER & WOODWARD Inventors of the "HOLMES" System of School Planning 


i ARCHITECTS ] Survevs made by our Educational Department 

| ee | 820 N. Michigan Avenue 112 E. Allegan St 
|| 4 W. th Street C ti, Ohio | g : 
| vO Toes re rors | CHICAGO, ILL. LANSING, MICH, 











HOUCK & SMENNER 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 
REGISTERED ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


School Specialists 
ILLINOIS LICENSE 


| MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


| make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. AND KEOKUK, IOWA 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 


Building, 6th and Main A. |. A. 








HUTCHINS & FRENCH 
Architects 
11 Beacon Street, | Mass. 


en 

| | WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 
| 
| 





Bertram E. Giesecke 


A. Watkins Harris 


GIESECKE & HARRIS 


ARCHITECTS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 


207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bidg. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 











HARRY M. GRIFFIN 
ARCHITECT 


SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
309 North Grandview Ave. — Penn Sta. 
DAYTONA BEACH, 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects | 


A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction 
Nineteen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. | 
Superior Architectural | 

' 


FLORIDA. | and Engineering Service Rendered 














ARTHUR H. KIENAPPEL 
ARCHITECT 


445 Milwaukee St, 


| GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Newark, New Jersey 











LEE & HEWITT 
ENGINEERS and ARCHITECTS 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N, J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 


EDWARD HAHN, Architect 


School Architecture 


Hempstead, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| Central Nassau Building, 








LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


Architects 
35 North Dearborn St., 


WILKINSON 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


814 Tower Court, Chicago 


| 

| 

| 

. . . | 

Members of the American Institute of Architects 
| 


HAMILTON FELLOWS AND 
Chicago, Ill. 
| 











Ralph C. Llewellyn 
M.W.S.E, and A.I.A, 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. 1. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. 1. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 


130 Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Joseph C. Llewellyn 
F.A.1 A. 





HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 


MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 
Architects 
1217 Griswold St., 





Detroit, Mich- 
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MARR AND HOLMAN 
ARCHITECTS 





Members, American Institute of Architects 
Specializing in School Buildings 


701-703 Stahiman Building, Nashville, Tennessee 





—— | 
| McGARRY & McGARRY : 
ARCHITECTS 


Cleveland, Ohio 
| 





M¢GUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





W. H. McLEAN 


ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 


_——————— 








=e 


MILLER & WALLACE, Inc. 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


| 
222 West Adams Street | 
Chicago, Ill. | 
| 


KARL D. NORRIS 
ARCHITECT 


205 Calumet Building 
EAST CHICAGO ole 


Phone 282 
INDIANA 





"PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 

MURRAY A. DALMAN, EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 

160 North LaSalle Street 


Chicago, Illinois 





Edward A. Peterson 


Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, III. 





| Sw. American Bank Rockford, III. 





acetate 


JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Specialists in School House Construction 
[ Over Two-Hundred Schools 





198 Jetferson Street 


’ Perth Amboy, N. J. | 





Philip R. Hooton, A.|-A- 
Archie N. Schaeffer, A.I-A. 


Edwin Roozen 
Edgar E. Lundeen, A. |. A. 
ASSOCIATES OF 


A. L. PILLSBURY 
ARCHITECT 


Bloomington, 
linois. 


Specializing in 
School Buildings. 


| C. Godfrey Poggi 
d 








an 
William B. Bragdon 
ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


IRVING K. POND, C. E., EDGAR MARTIN, A. I. A. 
F. and Past Pres. A. |. A. M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
ALLEN B. POND, F. A. |. A. ALBERT L. LLOYD A. |. A. 


POND & POND, MARTIN ano LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


180 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 


ROBERT J. REILEY 
ARCHITECT 


12 East 41st St. New York, N. Y. 


CHARLES M. ROBINSON Cc. CUSTER ROBINSON 
BENJAMIN A. RUFFIN J. BINFORD WALFORD 


CHARLES M. ROBINSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Schools and Public Buildings 


Times Dispatch Building Richmond, Va 





|| 
| 


A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 
OLEAN, N.Y. 





JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 
ARCHITECT 

GLENCOE, ILL 

Specializing in Educational Buildings 


600 Vernon Avenue 


ERNEST SIBLEY, A. I. A. 
ARCHITECT 


LAWRENCE C. LICHT, Associate 


PALISADE, NEW JERSEY 
Studio on the Palisades Opposite New York City 


t 





N. Ss. SPENCER & SON 
ARCHITECTS 


Specializing in 
Educational Buildings 
180 N. basi Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 





CT 


eS 


CA 


rs 
ansnvevenieanneneetll tiie htt itn 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OREN THOMAS 


SCHOOL ARCHITECT 


508 Old Colony Bidg. DES MOINES, IOWA 





TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N.Y. 





| CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect & Engineer 
School Specialist 






410 American Trust Building, Evansville, Ind. 





HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 






Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 
Architects and Engineers 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 


Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating. Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 








H. J. VAN RYN, AIA. G. J. DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. 


VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 


FourteenYears-Architect School Board, Milwaukee,Wis. 
726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, . WISCONSIN 


WELLS AND HUDSON 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Hanover - New Hampshire 











ea ae ee 
| Edw. J. Wood, A. |. A. Carleton C. Wood || 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


Architects 
Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 


Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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Chapee the Cost off } 
FIRST FIVE JOBS/ 





PRINTING 


for the cost of 
PAPER ALONE 


If you charge the entire invest- 
ment cost of the Rotospeed Sten- 
cil Duplicator against the first five 
jobs it turns out, those jobs will 
still cost far less than you have 
been paying for commercial print- 
ing or individual typing. After 
that, the Rotospeed in the hands 
of any stenographer, clerk or 
teacher, will duplicate anything 
handwritten, typewritten, drawn 
or ruled, for the cost of the paper 
alone. 


Try the Rotospeed on some of 
your own ruled forms, examina- 
tion papers, form letters, programs, 
bulletins, reports and school pa- 
pers. Prove to your own satisfac- 
tion that no other duplicator can 
produce better work, and that 
none can approach the Rotospeed 
for simplicity of operation and 
economy. Eight exclusive im- 
provements accounts for its supe- 
riority. Mail the coupon and 
make us prove it. 


THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY, 
Dayton, Ohio. 





Please explain in detail the advantages of the Rotospeed method for school 











Prepare the stencil, either ona 
typewriter or by hand. Ruled 
lines, signatures, drawings, etc., 
are written or drawn on the 


stencil sheet. 


@ 








Attach the stencil. It simply 
hooks on, without any adjust- 
ments or loose parts to bother 


with. 





Feed the paper into the ma- 
chine. With each turn of the 
handle you get a neat, clean, 
perfectly printed copy of what- 
ever you have drawn cr written 
on the stencil. Copies are au- 
tomatically printed, counted,and 
Stacked in the receiving tray. 


OTOS PEED 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


printing and how they can be tested without cost. 

















LIBRARY FURNITURE, MECHANICAL 
& ART DRAWING TABLES, TEACHERS’ 
DESKS, CAFETERIA TABLES 


Made in Grand Rapids 
“The Furniture Capital of the World”’ 


UNN Furniture is made by experienced crafts- 

men who have made furniture building their 
life’s vocation. This insures highest quality of con- 
struction, cabinet work and finish. 


No. 8062 
With Inlaid Lino Top 
— GUNN SELF-ADJUSTING TOP — 


A Special Convenient Feature 


Our Patented Self-adjusting Device permits adjust- 
ment of top at any angle by simply raising top to 
height desired. When top is raised to vertical posi- 
tion the adjustment ratchet is automatically released 
and top returns to flat position. 


Some Territory Still Open for 
DEALERS 


Write for Catalog 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Thirty Years Builders of Office Desks and Tables 


Book Truck 
No. 8035 
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MORE THAN 
5 out of 10 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


specify “American” 


pos tell the story of “Ameri- 
can” supremacy. A buyer preference 
so marked that 55% of the Nation’s 
school seats are A. S.C. built. A crafts- 
manship, quality and hygienic perfec- 
tion. . . so outstanding that more than 
5 out of every 10 school boards specify 
the product of this half century old 
institution. Beyond this is a service 
that school men have made necessary 
. and the A. S. C. organization 
possible. 53 distributors strategically 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of \ Adjustable 
your order—and a stock of 15 master SQ Mriversaimsss 
models with nearly 200 variations in ~ 
style, size and design to meet every need. 


“The Factory is in Michigan, 
But the Service is Local to you.” 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 
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Peabody Designs Excel 











A Complete School Line 


The finest equipment for the finest schools 
and auditoriums. Such has been the endeavor of 
Peabody in the design of its complete line of 
school desks and chairs for every purpose. That 
we have succeeded is evidenced by the many Pea- 
body installations in schools throughout the 
country and the modern schools and auditoriums 
that are now being furnished throughout with 
Peabody equipment. 


=) 


Send for the latest Peabody cat- 


alog showing our complete line. 


==> 
THE PEABODY SEATING CO. 
Formerl 
The Peabody School Furniture Co. 
NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 


Distinctive Library Chairs 


Chairs that give your 
library an air of distinc- 
tive refinement are part 
of the “Standard Line.” 


The No. 5019 Library IMPROVED ——— ee, a 
Chair, illustrated here, is 
attractive in design and i 
appearance, as are all 
other chairs of our line. * Cc HO Oo LT, TABL 


The saddled seat makes 
it comfortable to sit upon 
and the firm, steam-bent 
back provides restfulness 
and correct seating pos- 


ture. The all around The “Group Method” 


sturdy construction of 


the No. 5019 will k : 
it pi i i eee Firstand second grades The “group method” 


usage. the country over have is more sociable, friend- 
adopted the Elgin ly and amazingly pro- 
— School Table and are ductive of unusual re- 
; . Its in teaching. 
é Sf ONEs , ; applyingthenewgroup ‘ 
oh ee eee method of instruction Learn more about it. 


i Puan ucts include furniture for classroom in these elementary Send for free booklet, 
OUTSVIEVE and office—from Kindergarten to grades. “Seating Efficiency.” 


Standard School Equipment Prod- 


University — a complete line in 
which Quality and Service are 
outstanding. 


Many new and improved patterns are shown in 
our new 1928 catalog. Write for your copy now. 


“CUS pat ovr™ 


RIneEHIMER Bros.Mes Co. 
Standard School Equipment Co. ELGIN, ILL. 
School Equipment Manufacturers and Specialists 
229 West Breckenridge St. Louisville, Ky. 
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Tablet Arm Chair 
No. 702. Adjustable; 
easily movable for 
Lroup instruction. 
With or without 
book compartment. 


HEN new school furniture is needed, thoughts 

turn to Kundtz equipment, because it zs the 

wise choice. Many.school executives today are 
choosing Kundtz Eclipse furniture for their schools —and 
logically. They recognize in it the qualities of beauty and 
utility, cleverly combined. 


Kundtz desks and chairs have simplicity of line—easy to 
clean. They are carefully designed to give comfort and cor- 
rect posture. Your eyes welcome the harmony of brown 
maple tops and the olive green of the Kundtz Crystal Finish. * 
This finish possesses equally the advantages of beauty and 
unsurpassed durability. 


The Stamford High School, one of the largest in Connecticut, 
is one of many with a complete installation by The Theodor 
Kundtz Company. Kundtz Eclipse opera chairs match the 
graceful simplicity of the auditorium. Pupils and adults ap- 
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‘Kundtz, Furniture 


“Throughout 


_..a wise choice 


Classroom, Stamford High School, Stamford, 
Connecticut. Knappe & Morris, Architects 


preciate these restful chairs during long auditorium sessions. 


Likewise in the classroom, Kundtz equipment plays its part. 
The tablet arm chair, pictured above, is an important item 
of the Stamford installation. The latest design in tablet arm 
chairs—adjustable to fit the student, movable to fit the 
occasion. It can be furnished with or without book com- 
partment. And of course the Kundtz Crystal Finish of metal 
parts makes it proof against the rigors of classroom wear. 


x *« + * 


‘To give you the essential qualities of beauty, comfort, and 
durability in school equipment is always the Kundtz aim. 
If you have not already done so, you will find it worth 
while now to investigate Kundtz School and Auditorium 
furniture. Write for descriptive literature. The “Theodor 
Kundtz Company, Cleveland, Ohio (Division of the 
White Sewing Machine Corporation). 


*An unusual enamel finish with crystalline sheen. Remains e) 
impervious to the roughest usage. Write for sample panel. 


“The Theodor Miindtz Company 


CHURCH AND 





ECLIPSE AUDITORIUM SEATING 


SCHOOL _FURNITURE 


Cleveland 


Ohio, USA. 
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EXCLUSIVE VIKING FEATURES 


STURDY 
RIGID 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 
ECONOMICAL 
COMFORTABLE 
ATTRACTIVE 
COMPACT 
BALANCED 

VIKING NO. 500 oes 


VIKING NO. 1000 
FOLDS FLAT WITHIN ONE LOW PRICED FOLDS FLAT WITHIN 


AND ONE-HALF INCHES ONE INCH 








A REQUEST FROM YOU WILL BRING COMPLETE INFORMATION ON 
THE VIKING ALL STEEL INDESTRUCTIBLE FOLDING CHAIRS. 











One of the leading educators of the country, having used 2288 Viking 
folding chairs, since 1925, and having purchased an additional number in 
1927, writes us as follows: ‘“‘We are very much pleased with the quality 
and the service that the Viking chairs have rendered us. I do not believe 
there is a chair on the market of equal quality and price.” 


Furnished with steelandfber = MAPLE CITY STAMPING CO. Color finishes: Olive Green, 


or full upholstered seats. PEORIA, ILLINOIS Mahogany, and Walnut. 













\ \ Now!!! 

pe, The TUCKER’WAY 
| ad Junior 
’ 4 


r\ A Colored Baby! 








Laboratory 
Stool 
F.S.1 



















FOLDS FLAT 


NEW! A young bouncing baby that’s a Man! A chip 
off the old block. The TUCKER’WAY in Juvenile 
size—for the kiddies. Otherwise like its daddy. In nat- 
ural (beech) finish AND IN COLORS. 


The Ideal Assembly Chair 






Guaranteed 







Years 








Won't Tilt 






Well Built 


LABORATORY STOOLS 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
KINDERGARTEN AND 
LUNCH ROOM FURNITURE 


Royal School Furniture has built an en- 
viable reputation for strength, posture, com- 
fort and finish. Thirty years of experience 
in the manufacture of Metal Furniture and 
the designing of seating to meet special re- 
quirements is reflected in the superiority of 
present-day Royal School Furniture. 


UNSURPASSED RIGIDITY — The only chair using 
DOUBLE RIVETED Construction. 

OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT—Drawers — bottom shelf — 
front, back or side panels—inkwell—wood back-rests— 
curved or straight front legs. 


Sample sent for FREE TRIAL. 
No expense — no obligation. 


Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. 


METAL FURNITURE SINCE ’97 
Folding Chair No. 128 1130 South Michigan — Chicago, III. 





Pattern No. 32 










This is the chair that’s THERE—made of all wood, that tolds flat 
and stacks as easily as pancakes. Easy to open —easy to close — 
EASE-y to sit in—strong as an ox —won’t rattle — 
won’t warp — can’t rust. In vivid red, blue, green and 
natural—also orange, black, etc., on special order. Sold 
singly or in rows—Junior or Senior sizes. 
























Send for Samples of Junior and Senior 


Send for sample of both sizes for inspection and 
treat *em rough. Sample sent to responsible people. 
Use coupon! Secure prices on quantities. 







Peerless Folding Furniture and Tuducotents 


The House of Tucker manufactures that Peerless $$ / j= ““**++«.. 
line of Folding Furnitures TUDUCO Tents, Kant- ee 
skratch Mops, etc. Send for price list. 


Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. /--...00° 
Fort Smith, Arkansas “a4 
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This lO teria rei 


Health 6. Compactness 
Comfort 7. Lasting Finish 
Convenience 8. Harmonious Design 
. Strength 9. Simplicity 

5. Durability 10. Sanitation 


New National Chair -Desk 


Equipped with the famous 
Moeser Extended Arm 


It provides the utmost flexi- 
bility in seating arrangements. 
Classes may be augmented or 
diminished, or transferred to 
other quarters at will. Surplus 
equipment is readily available for other uses. 


Pupils may adjust desks to fit individual require- 
ments. Semi-circular seating may be readily ac- 
complished when desired. It promotes individuality 
on the part of the student. 


Two adjustments are possible: Perpendicular 
Adjustment, for height of writing table; Minus 
Adjustment, for correct distance of desk top from 
pupil. Adjustments may be made quickly by any 


child, without tools. 


tion Thais beat. Everything is within easy reach. The Book-Box 


Equipped with the : ° ‘ 
Mocser extended Arm. or Drawer is roomy and operates easily and readily 


on a grooved slide. It will not pull entirely out. 


is a wonderful improvement. The 
The Moeser Extended Arm Rest §.3,%orictorted. pupils have ad. 


equate writing space with proper arm support; they look straight forward, without twist- 
ing—the posture is comfortable, convenient and healthful. 


The New National Pedestal Desk show" 0” the right, has the 


Universal adjustment, that is, 
vertical and horizontal, in ONE operation. To adjust it, merely loosen the set bolt and 
raise or lower the desk to the height desired. There is no “play” in the joint when locked. 
The seat and back are shaped to conform hygienically to the human figure, and afford 
the maximum amount of comfort. It may be secured with or without the Moeser Arm. 

We manufacture desks of many designs. Send for our complete Catalog. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 


Years of collaborating with America’s leading educators, 
together with our own exhaustive research and experiments 
have resulted in equipment noticeably superior in comfort, 
efficiency and durability. Correct posture, good health, bet- 
ter discipline and higher grades are dividends that prove the 
extra value built into National Products. All National 
Equipment meets this 10-point test. 


No. 101. Combina- 
tion Desk with Moeser 
Arm Top. Standards 
finished in durable, 
baked enamel; w " 
in National Process 
finish, both in a soft 
brown color. 


No. 181. New National Pedestal Desk. 
A favorite where fixed seating is required. 
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STACKS FLAT FOR CONVENIENT STORAGE 


STANDARD 


Ioan ee 
FLAT FOLD 





pactly. 
No. 44 Swinging Slat Back 
Many features developed 


throughout our years of expe- 
rience as Folding Chair manu- 


facturers have been incorpo- purpose nobly whatever the need it is put to. 


rated in this model. It folds 
perfectly flat, is nontipping and 
will nobly stand up under se- 
vere use. 


That is one of the main qualifications of the No. 44 
Standard Folding Chair. As shown in the illustration 
to the left it folds perfectly flat. ‘Thus quite a number 
of chairs can be stacked where previously there were 
only a few. The resultant economy of space makes it 
advisable to buy chairs that stack flat. 


However, if you desire a chair of finer appearance 
there is the No. 90 Folding Chair. These chairs can 
be used any place at any occasion and will enhance the 
appearance of the room wherever they are used. Al- 
though this model does not fold flat it stacks very com- 


Besides these two there are twelve other distinctive 
styles of Standard Folding Chairs each answering its ‘8, the pride of the Standard 


‘“ We are anxious to send fully illustrated literature. Please write. 





No. 90 5-Ply Veneer 


The folding chair shown above 


Line. It is very comfortable, 
strong, neat in appearance and 
folds very compact. The most 
critical buyer will find that the 
construction meets his strictest 
requirements. 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cambridge City, 


oath. we Z ‘HE on 
New Rochelle Junior High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


The Standard of Safety 
in Woodworking Equipment 
for Schools 


Practical school instruction benefits by the same 
exclusive features which have won universal ac- 
ceptance for Wallace Portable Machines in business 
and industry. Thousands of them are used in uni- 
versities, public and private schools. 


FREE TRIAL. Send for catalog. We'll let you try 
any Wallace Machine, cost free, without obligation. 
If not convinced, send it back, charges collect. Get 
all the details of the trial offer. We'll put you on 
our mailing list for the Solar-Wallace Plan Service 
for Instructors, including illustrated job sheets that 
you can use as regular assignments. Write today. 


J. D. WALLACE @ COMPANY 


152 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





1020 S. Foote St. 


Indiana, U.S. A. 


2814-2842 West 26th St., 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 





GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which can not be kept in the general or 
three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
Vise No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
dog. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


Chicago, III. 
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STANDARD INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE 
DESK 


Seat of standard scroll either ply- 
wood or solid at same price. Saddled 
seat will be furnished on request. Top 
of standard rectangular pattern with 
flush top inkwell as shown in sizes 0 to 
4. Top is adjustable in height, in tilt, 
and has an adjustable leveling device. 
Wood parts are of hard maple, walnut 
finish. (Oak will be furnished on re- 
quest.) Seven plywood top, for 20c ad- 
ditional. The steel parts are dark olive 
green. The feet are shod with gliding 
domes, or upon request will be equipped 
with floor fastenings. Steel book box 
as shown. 


No. 330-1 and 2 @ $5.30; No. 333 and 
4 @ $5.15; No. 334 and 5 @ $4.90. 





SANI-STEEL INSTRUCTOR’S DESKS 


This desk may be had with two drawers 
at $13.00; four drawers at $17.00; with 
five drawers at $19.50. It has a steel 
frame and body that is finished dark 
olive green. The top and drawers of 
five-ply built up quartered oak, finished 
dark golden. 


COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIR 


Sturdily constructed 
with a saddled oak 
seat and curved 
quartered oak back 
and a _ solid steel 
frame. Made in three 
sizes. One dozen 
weigh 110 Ibs. and 
are priced at $16.00. 
Also the Elementary 
Tablet Arm Chair 
at $21.00 per doz. 





With Plywood Seat 


COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
TABLET ARM CHAIR 


No. 420 


Above is an illustration of the Colum- 
bia Indestructo Tablet Arm Chair. The 
frame is of steel, arc welded to prevent 
breakage, and is finished in olive green. 
Back slats are of quartered oak, while 
the seat and arm are of plain oak or 
maple. Price of each $4.25; with perfo- 
rated shelf $.25 extra. 





No. 450 TEACHERS’ CHAIR 


Can be used for Teachers, Visitors, Cafe- 
teria, or the Library. Oak seat and quar- 
tered oak back are finished dark golden 
or brown. Has an olive brown steel 
frame. Priced at $2.85 each. 












ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE DESK 
THE COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 


The top is adjustable in height, in tilt, 
and has a leveling adjustment not possessed 
by any other desk. The position of the quar- 
tered oak back slats are also adjustable. 

Wood parts are of oak, finished dark 
golden, while the steel frames are finished 
olive green. These desks may be assembled 
more quickly and more easily than the com- 
bination desks. 

No. 400-1 and 2, $4.95; No. 403 and 404, 
$4.80; No. 405 and 6, $4.65; B Drawer, $1.00. 
Inkwells with steel swinging holders $0.15 
Back panel above bookshelf.......... -20 





Shipping Weights 
— Large 34 Ibs.; 
medium 28 Ibs.; 
small 24 Ibs.; 
drawers 7 lbs. 6 
and 6; steel 
shelves 2 Ibs; 1% 
and 1. 












No. 461 tab- 
let arm chair 
of slightly 
lighter con- 
struction, but 
amply strong. 
Price each 
$3.75. 





No. 65 STEEL BOOK CASE WITH DOORS 


Impervious to rats, mice or other vermin as well as 
fireproof. It will keep your libraries in good condition 
during vacation months as well as during the school 
term. The shelves are of wood, for better surface for 
the books, and are adjustable. 


Dimensions: 12 in. deep by 40 in. wide by 55 in. 
RT, We a 6.605. 5-56560 5065086640604 0602 6n Cen ed $30.00 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA. 
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THE ‘‘ARLO” 
ADJUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk is our latest contribu- 
tion to modern hygienic schoolroom seating. A beautiful 
desk, both in design and finish, it is absolutely sanitary— 
exceedingly well adapted to the varying needs of any class- 
room and guaranteed to withstand the strenuous require- 
ments of every type of classroom service. 






ALLOWS 
FREE SPACE 
FOR 
SWEEPING 






















The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed to give great- 
est strength at the points of greatest strain. The broad, 
massive base is cup shaped and when screwed to the floor 


ey, will never pull loose. 











Made in three sizes 










Large No. 600, illustrating 
Medium Size “A” Desk, Open 
Small Box Style 






—— 














The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last a lifetime; has steel 
sides and back and the top is made from maple or birch, finished in 


Arlo Brown (American Walnut). Flexibility of adjust- 
Adjustments are simple and easily made. Book box, chair seat are ments assures each 
independently adjustable. This is a distinctive feature and makes pupil being properly 
it possible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individual require- fitted. i . 

ments of each pupil. — See CoM 
The “Arlo” Line includes The Arlo Adjustable Pedestal Desk with rect posture and real 
Study Top, The Arlo Non-Adjustable Pedestal Desk, and the Arlo comfort. 


Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. 


Descriptive literature and prices on request. 


Arlington Seating Company 


Office and Factory Arlington Heights, III. 








PRINTING SERVICE 


HEAVY FRAME 
BLACK JAPANNED 






TO SCHOOLS 


Pani —— 
a Nr =3 P The Cannon Printing Co. is 
==7 an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 










PUPIL CANNOT a 
SETON DESK | TT a 

























(RESTING ON DESK) 
FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 





Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 

















INKWELLS THAT LAST ! 


H oreas ev more school 3. Is it quiet? 















boards every year are Yes, the lid does not rattle nor 
standardizing on U. S, | “reak- i together with prompt delivery at 
see eindard cquiament, They Yet, becoens ef low parchase cost moderate prices. Consider these 


and unusually long life. 


know from experience that this factors when ordering printing. 


inkwell costs little, works well, 5. Has it any special 


: advantages? 
and outlasts two or more ordi- You, the tekeAtting 04 beeps ont 


Consult with us about your 







nary inkwells. s v v ion. Pu- faniid 

Tos © & tetewed te Gemerest ils commas Cakar wih an cosy school printing needs and ask for 
and noiseless. It'does not tempt as a the average desk well. estimates. This service does not 
pupils to waste time. SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY e ° 

U. S. Inkwells can pass your U;,°: akwells are made and furnished place you under any obligation. 





most rigid examination. Check than the other. Write for samples of 
the answers to these questions: each so that you can see why it is much 
2. bo & caee 60 incall? worth while to specify U. S. Inkwells— 
- Is easy é and determine which size best meets 
Yes, just drive in three tacks. the needs of your school. You can get 

















2. Will it fit desks? U. S. Inkwells f hool 1 
Yes, it Sto docks of ony sles. jobber or direct from our factory. Write CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
(Made in two sizes—Sr., Jr.) today for prices and samples. 


131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 






U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 
406-20 S. W. 9th STREE DESMOINES, IOWA 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE 


The Rowles line embodies every practical type of pupil’s 
desk, opera chair, portable assembly chair, tablet armchair, 
teacher’s chair, kindergarten table, kindergarten chair and 
miscellaneous school furniture obtainable. If you do not 
have our latest catalog be sure to send for a copy. 





For more than thirty years the name of Rowles has been 
identified with good reliable school equipment. Every article 
we sell has been correctly designed, properly constructed and 
thoroughly tested so that the purchaser is assured of full 
value for every dollar invested. If your School Board con- 
templates buying new equipment it will be to their interest 
to obtain a quotation on our line either direct or through a 
local dealer or distributor. 


E:W.A.ROWLES CO. 


2345-2351 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
| Dealers ~Write for Agency: some Good Territory still open 









Rowles Sanford 


Invincible Desk ; 


JUST AN EXPRESSION 
OF APPRECIATION 


The phenomenal growth in popularity of 


THE IDEAL FOLDING CHAIR 


is the best evidence of appreciation of 
our IDEA and IDEALS 


May we extend to you the Compliments 
of the Season in appreciation of 
the wonderful support 


given us? 
CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel CLARIN MAN UFACTURING COMPANY 
excepting seat and rubber floor contacts 
a will ~ al a ed floor aa 245 6 N. Cr awford Ave. 


age the most delicate floor covering. Chicago, Ill. 
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5 SANFORDS 


SCHOOL 






















For the School Office 


Premium 
Writing Fluid 

HE best Ink for use 

in homes as well as 
in all business offices. 
It writes a navy blue 
which is easy to read and 
in a short time turns to 
an intense and permanent 
black. 


School 
Paste 


WHITE, clean 

paste put up 
especially for School 
use. Its quality is 
vouched for by San- 
ford’s and its price 
makes it the most 
economical to use. 





INKS 
PASTE 





For all records where ab- 
solute permanency 
quired. 





is re- 





No. 751—Quarts 


Qt., Pt., %-Pt. 
No. 752—Pints 





Library Paste 
iy the best paste 

for the office of 
the school. It sticks 
instantly and holds. 


HAVE WON THEIR REPUTATION FOR 
HIGHEST QUALITY ON MERIT AND 
SERVICE. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
SCHOOL BUYERS IS GREAT, BUT WHEN 

















THEY GIVE THEIR SCHOOLS SANFORD’S 
PRODUCTS, THEY KNOW THEY ARE 
GETTING THE BEST PRODUCTS ON THE 


It remains soft and 
moist in the pack- 
age indefinitely. 


Sani ° 


MARKET. Onis ee 















No. 755—Gallons Never stains. 


Also in Half Gallons 






SANFORD MFG. CO. 











CHICAGO Qt., Pt., 8-0z., 5-oz. 








NEW YOPK 







HIS is a black 
aniline ink. Espe- 
cially satisfactory for 
school purposes. Will 
not thicken in the ink 
well. Writes a deep 
black and dries black. 











VERY excellent 
School Ink, per- 
manent and most 
satisfactory for 
composition book 


















No. 700—Large Tubes 


ee soft paste. Most popular for school 
work. Always ready to use. Sticks almost in- 
stantly. 





No. 711—Quart 





In nearly eighty-five per cent of the great 
public and private schools and colleges of 
America, Vul-Cot is the standard waste 

basket —and why?... Because it is one 
basket strong enough to withstand the 
rough-and-tumble treatment it is 
sure to get in school service. Again, 
because its solid sides and bottom 
will not let even chalk dust 
sift through onto the floor— 


At Stationers and School 
Supply Houses 


VUL- COT 


- the national wastebasket 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 
Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. ut cate see 
West Chester Pa. ae al 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO., Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 
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Speaking of Repeat Orders 
for Stage Curtains 
and Scenery — 


[ 


URURUBUMUMUBUMU Bt 


is 


NOC Men ENC NEL NI OLDE NL NEL LE NO NI 
BOOT NTSINATA 


Schools furnished in New Britain, Conn. 
(in the territory covered by Mr. B. H. Eames) 


1922 Senior High School 
1923 Nathan Hale School 
1924 Elihu Burritt School 
1925 Osgood School 

1926 Roosevelt School 
1927 Steel Street School 










VEIT 












UU 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 


me Je KUCKUCK, GEN’L MGR. 
1818-1838 Amsterdam Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE Brap. 4907. 
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RN BOO OTE 


we 
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The LAWRENCE 
Folding Chair 


None more comfortable. 
None more durable or 
lighter in weight. 
Compound curves to both 
back and seat. 


Strongly braced in all 
ways by steel to wood. 


Light weight (8 pounds). 


Folds compactly (114 in.). 
Oak wood. Finish walnut 
brown lacquered. 

Steel metals with olive 
green baked enamel. 
Carefully constructed and 
high-grade chairs. 


New Jersey School Furniture Co. 
(Manufacturers) 


Trenton, N. J. 


Established Incorporated 
August, 1870 March, 1886 


TIME-SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 


7750 Grand River Avenue - Detroit 

















TES. AL 


Motor-driven Jennings 
Vacuum Heating Pump 
with Returns Tank. Sup- 
plied in standard sizes up 
to 300,000 sq. ft. equiva- 
lent direct radiation; for 
either continuous opera- 
tion or with automatic 
control. 





Return Line and Air Line 
Vacuum Heating Pumps 
. . . Condensation Pumps 
. . « Compressors and Vac- 
uum Pumps for Air and 
Gases .. . Standard and 
Suction Centrifugal Pumps 
*, . « Marine Pumps. . 


Sewage Ejectors... Sump 
Pumps .. . Flat Box 
Pumps ... House Service 
Pumps. 





THE NASH ENGINEERING CO 
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A wide-awake monitor... 


for the school heating system 


ODERN schools, perhaps, have outgrown the class monitor 
of other years. 


But a monitor is still needed for the return line heating system. A 
vigilant, dependable monitor—always ready to expel unruly air and 
condensation from return lines and radiators—must be stationed in 
the basement to insure easily controlled, healthful classroom tem- 
peratures. 


For this duty a Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump can be relied 
upon. Throughout the school term—whenever heat is needed—it 
will be constantly on the alert; permitting the system to function 
with the utmost efficiency. No relaxed vigilance—no interruptions 
for lengthy repairs or replacements. For years to come routine 
lubrication and packing will be the only attention required. 


Write for Bulletin 71. 


11 WILSON ROAD,SOUTH NORWALK CONN. . 





Jennings Pumps 
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Journal is our subject. From its first issue this periodical 
has been a thorough success. It has never asked for sup- 
port in order to “uphold the profession,” but has made a 
place for itself by being worth more to its readers than it 
costs. The School Board Journal has made itself good 
enough to be wanted, and its circulation is large. It is rec- 
ognized as indispensable to superintendents, and it is widely 
read by school trustees. More than many persons realize, 
the School Board Journal has value for teachers. 


Every teacher needs to know what administrative leaders 
are doing. Teachers’ problems are often made by adminis- 
trative changes. It is good for teachers to know how they 
themselves and their services, devotion, mistakes, and prob- 
lems look to those who direct the schools. 


Taking the October number as an example, here is some 
of the material of interest to teachers. 


1. How teachers exercise a voice in the selection of text- 
books. 


2. Some difficulties experienced by school boards in se- 
curing superintendents and teachers. (Some teachers who 
were late in getting positions thought they had a monopoly 
of trouble in relation to positions, but evidently not so.) 


3. Should teachers be elected annually or given longer 
(permanent) tenure? Arguments are not all on one side. 


4. Court decisions in relation to enforcement of com- 


‘pulsory education laws. 


5. Are adjustable fixed seats, movable chair desks, or 
chairs and tables best for classroom? 


6. Is the grouping of pupils according to intelligence un- 
democratic? 


7. Offending teachers and irate parents. (Do teachers 
really make mistakes? If they do, should they admit their 
errors or do they expect superintendents to defend them, 
right or wrong?) 


And then, there are the advertising pages. Nowhere else 
is such an exhibit to be found. The right reader can sketch 
educational progress from these pages. Yet many teachers 
unthinkingly pass all this material over, indifferent to its 
value—‘‘Just a lot of ads.” 

Perhaps you don’t need a portable school building just 
now, but you might some time. You may not have much to 
say about planning new school buildings, but it is a bit in- 
spiring to look over a veritable gallery of beautiful new 
buildings, constructed where there is plenty of money and 
wisdom to get, by careful planning, full worth in beauty 
and utility. 

What is the present style in ink wells, pencil sharpeners, 
steel lockers? 

Whether or not you subscribe for the School Board Jour- 
nal, you should become acquainted with it. Every profes- 
sional teacher needs an acquaintance with the most promi- 
nent periodicals devoted to school interests. 


mS 
ight, 1928, by the Bruce Publishing Company. All rights reserved. Title registered as Trade Mark in the United States Patent Office. Entered as Second Class Mail 


Copyri 
Matter in the Post Office at Milwaukee under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Subscriptions—In the United States and possessions, $3.00 per year. In Canada $3.50. In foreign countries $4.00. Single copies, not more than three months old, 35 cents; 


more than three months old, 50 cents. Sample copies, 35 cents. 


Discontinuance—Notice of diseontinuance of subscriptions must reach the Publication office in Milwaukee, at least fifteen days before date of expiration. Notice of changes 
of address should invariably include the old as well as the new address. Complaints of nonreceipt ef subscribers’ copies cannot be honored unless made within fifteen days after 


date of issue. 


Editorial Material—Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school administration, superintendence, school architecture, and related topics are solicited, and will be paid for 
upon publication. Contributions should be mailed to Milwaukee direct, and should be accompanied by stamps for return, if unavailable. Open letters to the editor must in all eases 


contain the name and address of the writer, not neeessarily for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 
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GUARANTEED 





When a school board purchases supplies they secure various guarantees. 


Some are not worth the paper they are written on. A few really have value 
and are backed up by genuine service. 


The policy of The Standard Electric Time Co. has always been to meet its 
guarantee obligations to the letter. 


All equipment furnished by this company is guaranteed and maintained free 
of all expense to the owners for one year from the date of installation. 


Every user of Standard Electric Products knows the great value of this 
guarantee and it is unquestionably one of the reasons why “Standard” Equipment 
is a well nigh universal choice of school officials, architects, and engineers. 


Moreover, “Standard” manufactures and furnishes all the low tension equip- 
ment required by the modern school including 


Electric Clocks - - Program Clocks and Bells - - Fire Alarm Equipment 
Telephone Equipment and Science Laboratory Voltage Supply Panels 


The “Standard” guarantee covers all and ensures thorough satisfaction with 
minimum upkeep expense. 


Have “Standard” equipment installed in your next school and enjoy the advan- 
tages of the “Standard” Maintenance Guarantee. 


The Standard Electric Time Company 


Springfield, Mass. 
The Standard Electric Time Company of Canada, Ltd., 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, P. Q. Can. 


1228 Munsey Bldg. Baltimore Branches 50 Church Street, New York City 
625 S. 18th St., Birmingham 1612 Market Street, Philadelphia 
10 High Street, Boston 716 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
901 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo 562 Penn Street, Denver 229 Pine Street, Portland, Ore. 
217 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 806 Donovan Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 690 Market Street, San Francisco 
1510 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo. 148 Adams Ave., Scranton 

1333 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland Rm. 670-124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles 918 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
83 South High Street, Columbus 745 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 110 S. Cedar St., Spokane, Wash. 
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When a Schoolman Needs a Job! 


The Breezy Correspondence of a School Clerk 


A former Montana schoolmaster, temporarily 
residing in California, made application for a 
position to teach in one of the Montana school 
districts. The correspondence which was actu- 


ally carried on between the applicant teacher = 
and the district school clerk took on the breezy 7% 
and humorous turn so characteristic of the ~Oy\ 


West. We disguise the names for obvious rea- 


. 


sons. The extracts from the letters which ,) 2" ]\ 
passed between David E. Gurton, schoolmaster, | i ay 


and B. A. Salter, school clerk, are here truth- 
fully reproduced : 
The Application 

Dear Sir: If you are looking for a man who 
can help you put your school and town on the 
map in the way you would like to have them 
placed, you could do worse than employ me. I 
have eight years of work in the schools in the 
part of Montana and Billings. We came to 
California to do graduate work, but we do not 
specially like California. 

They feed us here on Idaho potatoes, Wash- 
ington apples, Arizona grapefruit, and talk 
about the golden State of California. The food 
they raise here is of the semitropical type, they 
call it. But it appeals to us like varieties of 
cactus. 

The grapefruit is a cross between a lemon and 
a pumpkin rind. They have a sort of a pine 
cone that grows on a skunk cabbage, which they 
eat with a liberal dosage of mayonnaise, and 
call it artichoke. Another peculiar edible here 
is the avocado. - It is like a large green pear 
with an egg in the center for a nut. The meat 
of the avocado is used for sandwiches and for 
salads. It is very expensive and likewise prac- 
tically tasteless. Although it has been winter 
here ever since we arrived early last August, 
the natives talk as if there were other seasons 
like we have in Montana, for instance. Styles 
of clothes change, varieties of vegetation alter, 
but the weather goes on the same, forever. Such 
is our impression of California. 

I believe I wrote to your school board some 
time ago. But now, I can go to Montana fully 
equipped with training, age, and experience to 
help a school board and the cooperators of the 
community spirit that has prevailed before. 

But, at any rate, please tell me about the 
position with the hard problems connected with 
it. I also desire to know about the conditions 
of the community which effect its desirability 
as a place for a family of two to live and grow 
up into clean, useful citizenship. For your con- 
venience of reply you will find a stamped en- 
velope within. Please follow the impulse this 
time and answer me by return mail. Tell me 
the things about the position you would like to 
know were you contemplating acceptance of the 
position.— Yours, truly, David FE. Gurton. 

Clerk Salter Makes Reply 

Dear Mr. Gurton: We of the northwestern 
part of Montana, never have felt the urge of 
California. We have Montana potatoes better 
than the Idaho kind, we have Montana wheat 
and apples; we get our grapefruit from Florida 
and our lemons from California; we have some- 
how managed to exist without partaking of the 
avocado; we never complain much about the 
weather because the Creator has done pretty 
well by us in that respect. 

Of course, California standards are higher 
than Montana as to qualifications for teaching, 
and that fact alone and that you are teaching 
there might seem unnecessary to you for us to 
ask for more papers on your good self, but we 
will require them just the same. 

As to your age, weight, height, and experi- 
ence, please elucidate fully in order that our 
diminutive comprehension may grasp the import 


of your fitness for the position you are seeking. 

Also please state what position you wish; we 
have hired our janitor and superintendent for 
next year and the only vacancy left is in the 
eighth grade. 

We would like to get a man for this grade, 
a he-man who could if called upon to do so, 
administer stern justice to wayward boys and 
girls. We would probably use him for handling 
the basketball team and athletics. 

We pay our grade teachers $125 per month 
to start, raising it to $130 the second year, and 
to $135 the third year. A teacher who also can 
coach is paid $20 per month additional, at least 
that is the arrangement this year and may pre- 
vail next year. 

We are filled up in high school, but there may 
be a vacancy later, and if qualified you would 
stand a good chance to get into the high school 
after teaching a term in the grades. High- 
school teachers get $150 per, the first year; $155 
per, the second year, and $160 per, the third 
year. Sorry we have hired our superintendent 
for next year, but received your good letter 
about a week too late. 

Do not remember your writing us about a 
position? We got so many letters it is possible 
it might have been overlooked or tabled, but am 
unable to find it in my files. 

Please let us hear from you soon. 
B. A. Salter. 

Burton Comes Back 

My Dear Salter: You have me all wrong. I 
could not handle the work of the janitor. Some 
government bulletin states that he is, next to 
the principal, the most important man around 
the school. 

I do not know anything about sweeping com- 
pounds, ventilation, furnace contro!, and the 
like. So it is well that you have already hired 
a man for that position. And as for the teach- 
ing position you mention, I am afraid I would 
not be able to handle the coaching part. I have 
been guilty of maintaining discipline in school, 
generally to the detriment of my reputation 
among the fond parents. I don’t see how we 
can hook up this year, as I must say that I am 
also sorry you have elected your superintendent 
for another term. 

But, they seem to be in need of a man of 
about my qualities at Columbia Falls, over 
across the mountains from you. If you have 
any friends over there you might write them 
and tell them what a mistake they will make if 
they do not give me a chance to operate in their 
school system. The clerk at Columbia Falls 
is Martin Conlin. I only hope he is a live wire 
like you. 

I am sure that Montana would be peopled in 
a few years if we could get people to talk about 
the state like you did in your letter to me. 

California was nothing but a desert when they 
began talking about it. Now, man has made it 
a fairly habitable place. Fire, flood, earthquake, 
frost, drought, or what not, makes no difference 
to a real member of the Five H Club of Califor- 
nia. But the first little blizzard, or dry year, 
starts an avalanche of calamity howlers in Mon- 


Sincerely, 





December, 1928 


tana. It is largely a difference of spirit. Mon- 
tana lacks that, with few and rare exceptions, 
You and I are, of course, among the few and 
rare wild Montana flowers. 

On the wager that you may send a note to 
Columbia Falls for me, I am stating that I am 
38, married, enriched with two Montana chil- 
dren, weight 150, and 5 feet eight inches short, 
a member of the Congregational Church at 
Hardin, Montana, a member of Phi Delta Kappa 


MF Educational Society, a member of Montana 


Educational Association; and, I guess that is 


f about all. Miss Trumper has some letters about 


me. There are some at the University in Mis- 
soula. Lindsay Macmillan of Kalispell knows 
me well, 

Thanks for the kick I got out of your letter. 
You might return the -photograph, please.— 
David E. Gurton. 


Salter Admits An Error 

Dear Gurt: Our exchange of letters has con- 
vinced us that we made an error in not engaging 
you for superintendent for next year. Our next 
superintendent, who is 68 years old, had good 
papers, but his age is against him; he admitted 
49 years in his application papers, but when we 
cornered him, he finally confessed to 68 years. 
We are running his record to get a copy of 
birth certificate to see if he is not really older. 
But we have hired him, and we must make the 
best of it. 

However, if you wish to be considered as a 
candidate for superintendent for next year, will 
be glad to retain your papers and get further 
information on your good self, 

As for the Columbia Falls position: men are 
flocking through here by the hundred from Spo- 
kane, Seattle, and California seeking the super- 
intendent job there. There was two special cars 
of the species went through here last Wednes- 
day; the hotels there are crowded with candi- 
dates and the state is figuring on gathering up 
at least one full car to send to Warm Springs 
to make their permanent residence in this state. 
I wrote to the chief of police that you might 
also arrive there, so that accommodations may 
be waiting you. I also wrote the school clerk 
there, Martin Conlin, to be on the lookout for 
you. I have given him your description and 
recommended you, too. 

We like your description: age 38, 5 ft. 8 in.; 
and your fighting weight of 150 is O.K. I am 
sorry about your having children; you have my 
heartfelt sympathy. I have two of them, both 
broke in and going to school, but some day I am 
hoping they will reciprocate and be able to sup- 
port me. 

Note with glee you claim to know Lindsay 
Macmillan; there was such a person here in the 
good old days, used to be the best little bar- 
tender that ever pulled a spigot. He came from 
California; said it was a good state to be from, 
and stay from. We liked him well, tried to get 
him to teach school here, but at that time bar- 
tending paid better. 

In case you wish to be considered for next 
year, the board would like to know how you 
stand on certain subjects which I have enumer- 
ated below. Please answer by number; we want 
your opinion as a citizen and student: 

1. Who is Volstead and why isn’t he dead? 
(Answer yes or no.) 

2. Which came first, the hen or the egg? 

3. We are teaching the Einstein theory of 
relativity in the eighth grade instead of algebra. 
Is this better, and why? 

4. Give your favorite receipt for making 
wine. 

5. Why is a native son? 
allowed to enter in discussion.) 

6. What system would you recommend to 
prevent teachers from napping during school 
hours? 


(Profanity not 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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Much has been written in the past several 
decades on the growth and status of adminis- 
trative justice in the United States. So far, 
the literature in this field has dealt with bodies 
such as the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Federal Railroad Labor Board, state public- 
service commissions, workmen’s compensation 
boards, and the like. Nowhere, however, is to 
be found any exposition of administrative law 
as a development of state educational adminis- 
tration. This seems unusual, since it probably 
was in the growth of the state administrative 
organization necessary for the management of 
the public enterprise of education that the ad- 
ministration of justice by executive officers was 
first tried out on a large scale in this coun- 
try. The present judicial power vested in 
the state commissioner and board of education 
in New Jersey dates from 1851,! and the judicial 
power of the New York state commissioner of 
education is of even earlier origin, 1822.2 This 
gap in the literatures on state educational ad- 
ministration and on the administration of the 
law is the more surprising, indeed, when one 
pauses to consider the great portion of the states’ 
energies and finances consumed by public edu- 
cation and presided over in some judicial 
capacity by the state education department. To 
throw light on this phase of state educational 
administration will, therefore, be the purpose 
of the following paper. 


Origin of Judicial Power 

Because of the very early, if not earliest, 
growth of administrative justice in connection 
with state educational administration, it may 
be well to sketch briefly the circumstances under 
which it was found feasible to vest the state’s 
chief educational executive with judicial power. 
The evolution in New York state, being earliest 
and most easily traced, will be described here. 
In 1805 New York state created its permanent 
common-school fund. When seven years later 
the income from this fund had become sufficient 
to distribute among the school districts of the 
state, an administrative office was created, the 
state superintendency of common schools, whose 
duty it became to manage and distribute this 
fund. To execute this office for school districts 
already numbering in the thousands was no in- 
considerable task. As the American frontier 
spread westward through the state, the number 
of districts grew. So also did the scope of the 
statute law on education. Because of the pro- 
vincialism and hostility of the times to central 
authority, much bickering arose over the dis- 
tribution of the common-school fund. Some- 
times the provisions of the law were not clear. 
More productive of petty controversies was the 
constant shifting of school-district boundaries 
caused by a restless population and a mobile 
frontier. 

Gideon Hawley, the first superintendent of 
common schools, was incessantly called upon to 
make expositions of the law in an effort to set- 
tle controversies and facilitate the accomplish- 
ment of the state’s purpose to educate its chil- 
dren. So irksome had this burden become by 
the time of his successor, Superintendent Yates, 
that the latter cried out to the legislature in his 
annual report to that body in 1822 that, “. 
still there exists no legal authority to enforce 
any of his (the superintendent’s) decisions. 
The school act is already too complicated in 
many of its provisions, to increase the difficulty, 
by driving the parties into an expensive litiga- 
tion, to settle a point of no great importance 
in itself but which derives all its interest from 





IN. J. Law Pamph. 1851, p. 271, sec. 12. 
2Laws of N. Y. 1822, chap. 256. Rhode Island took 
Similar action as early as 1847. 


State Education Departments as Administrative Judicial Tribunals 
John S. Brubacher, Ph.D., Yale University 


the passions and prejudices of the parties con- 
cerned. It were better in such cases to have a 
speedy decision, at the risk of being wrong, 
than to injure, if not derange, the whole system 
by a long, oppressive, and procrastinated legal 
controversy.” To this plea the legislature lent 
an ear. On April 17, 1822, the school act of the 
state was amended to include the following 
provision: 

And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful 
for any person conceiving himself aggrieved by any 
decision which has been, or hereafter may be made 
by any district meeting; or by the commissioners 
of schools in the forming or altering, or in refusing 
to form or alter any school district, or in refusing 
to pay any school monies to any district; or by the 
trustees in paying any teacher, or in refusing to 
admit any scholar, gratuitously, into any school; 
or concerning any other matter under this act, or 
the act hereby amended, to appeal therefrom to the 
acting superintendent of common schools, whose 
decision thereupon shall be final.4 

It is upon this base that the present edifice 
of the judicial power of the New York state 
commissioner of education rests. Of the many 
enactments and judicial decisions that have 
constituted the subsequent history of this quasi- 
judicial activity, only a few can be further 
pointed out at this time.5 As seen, the notes 
of economy and expedition were predominant 
in the purpose of this early legislation in New 
York. At first this was also the view of the 
courts.6 Since about the turn of the century, 
however, further overtones have been detected 
in the legislative composition of 1822. The 
judicial power wielded by the commissioner is 
now justified because it keeps litigation in school 
matters “within the compass of the department 
of public instruction as best fitted to mete out 
justice between the parties.”7 


New Purposes of Judicial Power 

The change in purpose, which this quotation 
only hints at, demands further elaboration. At 
the opening of the nineteenth century, New 
York, as one might expect from the Anglo- 
American political philosophy of the time, was 
quite committed to the laissez-faire theory of 
government. As the century wore on, however, 
the state came to take more and more interest 
in what had been hitherto, the fields of private 
enterprise. The Erie canal was such a venture 
in the sphere of transportation. By the middle 
of the century, laws relative to banking, insur- 
ance, public health, and the like had been en- 
acted. 


8Annual Report, Superintendent of Common Schools, 
in Assembly Journal, 1822, p. 621f. 

‘Laws of N. Y. 1822, chap. 256, sec. 7. 

5For a more complete account of this development, 
see Brubacher, John S., The Judicial Power of the New 
York State Commissioner of Education, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, N. Y., 1927. 

6EKaston v. Callendar, 11 Wend. 91, 95 (1833); ex 
parte Bennett, 3 Denio 175, 176 (1846) ; People ex rel. 
Hill v. Collins, 34 How. Pr. 336 (1867). 

7People ex rel. Bowers v. Allen, 19 Misc. 464, 466 
(1897) ; Bullock v. Cooley, 225 N. Y. 566, 576f (1919). 
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As the arm of the state reached out into this 
new field of social-welfare legislation, greater 
and greater need was felt for state administra- 
tive machinery to coordinate and make effective 
the demands of the state. By the end of the 
century, state executive heads of departments 
such as for agriculture, labor, health, and edu- 
cation, had come to take their places alongside 
of the traditional executive officers like the sec- 
retary of state, the state treasurer, and the at- 
torney general. For these new officers to execute 
the legislative fiat in such novel spheres of state 
activity was often very difficult. The decision 
of moot points in the administration of the 
law often involved the most intricate and com- 
plex social ramifications. In these circum- 
stances it became obvious that not only was 
special training necessary as a qualification to 
office, but also that the arbitrament of litigation 
in these fields should be intrusted to technically 
rather than legally trained men. Especially did 
this become the case in the state department of 
education which expanded tremendously from 
primarily a financial disbursement agency in 
1812 and 1822, to an office charged with intri- 
cate professional problems of instruction, super- 
vision, research, and the like in 1900 and 1927. 

Other states, which have constituted their 
education departments as judicial tribunals, 
take much the same view of the origin and 
purpose of this sort of legislation. The Iowa 
courts speak of both the simplicity and inex- 
pensiveness of recourse to the state department 
of public instruction® and also of the technical 
competence of the county and state superintend- 
ents to settle school controversies.2 The same 
may be said for New Jersey!® and probably 
Texas.11_ Maryland, also seeking to avoid great 
costs and delay,!* further finds an origin of this 
judicial capacity attaching to its state board 
of education as an incident to the board’s “vis- 
itorial power’ which the court traces back to 
decisions of Lord Mansfield.18 


Present Judicial Powers 

With the origins and purposes of the educa- 
tional administrative tribunal traced, it may be 
well next to examine what sort of superstructure 
has been erected on such beginnings and inten- 
tions. In this the states vary considerably. 
Illinois may be taken as the representative of 
ene class. There the statutory provision makes 
it incumbent upon the superintendent of public 


instruction “to be the legal adviser of school * 


officers, and, when requested by any school 
officer, to give his opinion in writing upon any 
question arising under the school laws of the 
state.”14 The power here conferred is so lim- 


SMarshall v. Sloan et al. 35 Ia. 445, 448 (1872); 
Kirkpatrick v. Independent Sch. Dist., 53 Ia. 585, 588 
(1880); Park v. Independent | Sch. Dist., 65 Ia. 209 
(1884). 

®*Kirkpatrick v. Independent Sch. Dist., supra; Newby 
v. Free et al. 72 Ia. 379, 382 (1887). Acc. Appeal of 
Cottrell, 10 R. I. 615 (1873); State ex rel. Moreland 
v. Whitford, 54 Wis. 150 (1882). 


1°Buren v. Albertson, 54 N. J. L. 72 (1891); Jeffer- 
son v. Board of Education, 64 N. J. L. 54, 55 (1901) ; 
Stockton v. Board of Education, 72 N. J. L. 80 (1905); 
Montclair v. Baxter, 76 N. J. L. 68 (1908). 


11Nance et al. v. Johnson et al., 19 S. W. 559 (1892); 
Caswell et al. v. Fundenburger et al., 105 S. W. 1017, 
1018 (1907). 


12Wiley et al. v. Board, etc., 51 Md. 401, 406 (1879) ; 
Underwood v. Board, etc., 103 Md. 181, 189 (1906); 
Zantzinger v. Manning, 123 Md. 181, 182 (1914). 


18Wiley et al. v. Board, etc., supra; Acc. Crandall v. 
James et al., 6 R. I. 144 (1859). 


MCallaghan’s Illinois Statutes Ann. 1924, chap. 122, 
par. 3, subdiv. 8; Burn’s Ann. Indiana Statutes, 1926, 
chap. 48, art. 2, sec. 6429; Marr’s Ann. Rev. Statutes 
of Louisiana, 1926, Act 100 of 1922, sec. 41; North 
Carolina Consol. Statutes, 1919, chap. 95, sec. 5392; 
Pennsylvania Statutes, 1920, sec. 4904, reenacted in 
chap. 7 of the laws of 1923; Utah, Comp. Laws, 1917, 
tit. 90, chap. 2, sec. 4520; Barnes’ West Virginia Code, 
1923, chap. 45, sec. 2183. Arizona differs from the 
foregoing states in that the state superintendent may 
also require an opinion from the attorney-general: Rev. 
Statutes Arizona, 1913, chap. 158, sec. 8899. 
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ited that it is probably more accurate not to 
describe it as quasi-judicial at all. 

A second type is served by Oklahoma. There 
the legislature has enacted a provision similar 
to the foregoing!® but has also conferred some 
measure of real judicial power in a limited class 
of cases; e.g., controversies over the formation 
and alteration of school districts.16 A third 
classification includes states where the only en- 
actment is the addition just mentioned, a 
judicial jurisdiction of a very limited number 
of controversies, usually only one kind.!7 

The last and most important group—and the 
one with which this paper is chiefly concerned— 


. gives the education department a broad gen- 
. eral power to decide all controversies arising 
. within the school system and under the school 
-laws of the state. Thus, Iowa makes it the duty 


of its state superintendent “to examine and de- 
termine all appeals made to him according to 
law and the rules relating thereto.”!8 In Mary- 
land the state board of education is charged 
with deciding “all controversies and disputes” 
that arise under the school law.!® The statu- 
tory provisions in New Jersey, New York, 
Oregon, and a number of other states is simi- 
larly broad and inclusive.2® 
Powers of the Courts 

Paradoxically, however, this latter type of 
provision usually appears wider than it will 
actually stretch. The circumstances, which gen- 
erally reveal the paradox, occur when a school 
controversy is taken for settlement to the courts 
instead of the education department. There 
the jurisdiction of the court is frequently con- 
tested by counsel who lean heavily on the com- 
prehensive wording of the statute. The objec- 
tion, simply enough, takes one of two forms, 
either (1) that the court should not take juris- 
diction because the matter should rather have 
been brought to the attention of the state de- 
partment of education, or (2) that the matter 
having been settled there, the court now has no 
appellate jurisdiction to review the case. As 
might be expected, such a claim for exclusive 
jurisdiction for the education department has 
been closely scrutinized by the courts. Let us 
consider the results of this scrutiny from the 
two angles suggested, original and appellate 
jurisdiction. 

Whether or not the court will take original 
jurisdiction of a controversy arising within the 
educational system has come generally to depend 
on the exact nature of the dispute. If the 
matter relates to the internal and highly pro- 
fessional aspects of the administration of the 
public-school system, as tenure of teachers, 
school discipline, methods of instruction, altera- 
tion and consolidation of school districts, and 
the like, the principle seems well established that 
the parties will be put upon their statutory 
remedies, appeal to the education department. 
This seems sound enough. The growth of ad- 
ministrative justice as an attempt to capitalize 

145Comp. Oklahoma Statutes, 1921, chap. 86, art. 5, 
sec. 10,301. 

16Tbid. sec. 10,321, 10,350. For similar provisions, 
see New Mexico, School Law Revision of 1925, chap. 
148, secs. 201, 1105; Rev. Code South Dakota, Part 13, 
chap. 1, art. 1, sec. 7386. 

17Kansas Rey. Statutes, 1923, chap. 72, art. 3, sec. 
305 ; Michigan Comp. Laws 1922, chap. 107, sec. 5731-3; 
Minnesota Gen. Statutes, 1923, chap. 14, sec. 1926; 
Page's Ann. Ohio Gen. Code, 1926, tit. 5, chap. 7, sec. 
bg Code of Iowa, tit. 10, chap. 2, sec. 2267. 

19Maryland, Pub. Gen. laws, 1924, art. 77, chap. 3, 
7 Ti ate. Comp. Laws, 1921, chap. 141, sec. 6587; 
Delaware, Rev. Code, 1915, tit. 11, chap. 71, sec. 2275; 
Florida, Rev. Gen. Statutes, 1920, Div. 1, tit. 5, chap. 
2, art. 1, sec. 464, 602; Georgia, Park’s Ann. Code, 
chap. 4, art. 1, sec. 1436; Idaho, Comp. Statutes, 1919, 


tit. 7, chap. 41, sec. 800; Mississippi, laws of, 1924, 
chap. 283, sec. 5; Montana, Rev. Code, 1921, chap. 75, 


sec. 943; Nebraska, Comp. Statutes, 1922, chap. 63, . 


art. 17, sec. 6477; New Hampshire, Pub. Laws, tit. 13, 
chap. 116, sec. 12; New Jersey, Cumulative Supp. to 
Comp. Sta. 1924, 185-21b; New York, Consol. Laws, 
1910, chap. 140, sec. 890; North Dakota, Comp. Laws, 
1913, chap. 12, art. 1, sec. 1110; Oregon, Laws 1920, 
tit. 31, chap. 1, sec. 4918; Rhode Island, Gen. Laws, 
Rev. 1923, chap. 73; Texas, Rev. Civil Statutes, art. 
2656; Washington, Remington’s Comp. Statutes, 1922, 
tit. 28, chap. 1, sec. 4523; Wyoming, Comp. Statutes, 
1920, chap. 152, sec. 2333. 
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judicially the professional training and experi- 
ence of executive officers would indicate as 
much. A long line of decisions in Iowa and 
New York takes this direction.2! The New 
Jersey courts also require their litigants to seek 
redress from the state superintendent and board 
of education, at least in the first instance.?? 
Texas, similar in its attitude to New Jersey,”* 
even requires a litigant to seek temporary in- 
junctive relief from the courts if necessary to 
preserve intact and unprejudiced his right of, 
appeal to the state education department.?* But 
on the other hand, if the subject matter in con- 
troversy, though arising within the school sys- 
tem and under the school law, raises a question 
of constitutionality, jurisdiction, abuse of dis- 
cretion, or like issue, the courts will consider 
themselves at least concurrent, if not sole, tri- 
bunals for the determination of the dispute.*5 


Jurisdiction of Courts and Education 
Departments 


Just which sort of case the court has at bar 
is not always clear and easy to determine; nor 
is there any uniformity among the states. Con- 
troversies over the formation and alteration of 
school-district boundaries in some states is in 
the first category and in other states the latter. 
So, too, of disputes over the distribution of 
educational subventions from the state treasury, 
teachers’ contracts, and the like. Not always 
can a single state discriminate with untroubled 
eye. Knowlton v. Baumhover is a case in point 
and will suffice to illustrate the difficulty.*® 

There, by virtue of their statutory authority 
to rent school accommodations, local school 
directors were paying out public moneys for the 
support of a parochial school. An injunction 
was sought from the courts to prevent this 
practice. Among other objections to the issu- 
ance of such a writ, it was argued that a court 
injunction was not the proper remedy but an 
appeal to the state education department. The 
court divided on the merits of this objection. 
The majority felt that, while the local school 
directors had power to lease school facilities, 
yet, to aid a sectarian school was such an abuse 
of discretion or jurisdiction that the court 
should interfere at once. The minority, includ- 
ing the chief justice, held that sound equity 
demanded no equitable relief should be given 
where there was another adequate remedy as 
here; namely, the appeal through educational 
channels, The majority sought to parry this 
by asserting that the remedy of appeal was really 


21Marshall v. Sloan, 35 Ia. 445 (1872); Vance et al. 
v. Dist. Township, 23 Ia. 408 (1867) ark v. Indep. Sch. 
Dist., 65 Ia. 209 (1884); Aanonson vy. Anderson et al., 
70 Ia. 102 (1886) ; Indep. Sch. Dist. ex rel. Holmes v. 
Gookin et al., 72 Ia. 387 (1887); Bogaard v. Indep. 
Sch. Dist., 93 Ia. 269 (1895); Preston v. Bd. of Ed., 
124 Ia. 355 (1904); Sch. Dist. Twp. v. Indep. Sch. 
Dist., 149 Ia. 480 (1910) ; Sch. Corp. v. Sch. Dist., 162 
Ia. 257 (1913) ; Sweitzer v. Fisher, 172 Ia. 266 (1915) ; 
Smith v. Indep. Sch. Dist., 179 Ia. 500 (1917); Valen- 
tine v. Indep. Sch. Dist., 191 Ia. 1100 (1921); People 
ex rel, Light v. Skinner, 74 App. Div. 58 (1902); 
People ex rel. Merral v. Cooley et al., 75 Misc. 188, 
191 (1912) ; Lewis v. Smith et al., 109 Misc. 694, 696 
(1919), affd. without opinion in 190 App. Div. 884; 
Matter of O’Connor v. Emerson, 196 App. Div. 807, 
am Levitch v. Bd. of Ed., 234 N. Y. 373, 375 

22Buren v. Albertson, 54 N. J. L. 72 (1891) ; Thomp- 
son v. Bd. of Ed., 57 N. J. L. 628 (1895); Jefferson 
v. Bd. of Ed., 64 N. J. L. 59 (1899); Draper v. Com- 
missioners, etc., 66 N. J. L. 54 (1901); Du Four v. 
State Supt., etc., 72 N. J. L. 371 (1905); Monclair 
v. Baxter, 76 N. J. L. 371 (1908); Ridgway v. Bd., 
88 N. J. L. 530 (1916). 

23Clark et al. v. Hallam et al., 187 S. W. 964 
(1916) ; Nance v. Johnson, 19 S. W. 559 (1892) ; Plum- 
mer v. Gholson, 44 8S. W. (1898); Trustees, etc. v. 
Dudney, 142 8S. W. 1007 (1911). 
—" et al. v. Adams et al., 110 S. W. 526 

25Sch. Dist. v. Hale, 15 Colo. 367 (1890); Sch. Dist. 
v. High Sch. Dist., 25 Colo. A. 510 (1914); Clark v. 
Cline, 123 Ga. 856 (1905); Hodges v. Tolbert, 135 
Ga. 253 (1910); Rodgers v. Indep. Sch. Dist., 100 Ia. 
317 (1896); Burkhead v. Indept. Sch. Dist., 107 Ia. 
29 (1898); Sch. Twp. v. Indep. Sch. Dist., 110 Ia. 30 
(1899) ; State v. Alexander, 129 Ia. 538 (1906) ; Kinzer 
v. Indep. Sch. Dist., 129 Ia. 441 (1906); Peterson v. 
Pratt, 183 Ia. 462 (1918); Hinkle v. Sadler, 66 N. W. 
(Ia.) 765 (1896) ; Duer v. Dashiell, 91 Md. 660 (1900) ; 
Sch. Comrs. v. Henkel, 117 Md. 97 (1912); Matter of 
McCarthy, 106 Misc. 193, 196 (1919), reversed on other 
grounds in 188 App. Div. 930; Matter of O’Connor v. 
Emerson, 196 App. Div. 807, 810 (1921); Stein v. 
Brown, 125 Misc. 692, 694 (1925); Nance et al. v. 
Johnson et al., 19 S. W. 559 (1892). 

26182 Ia. 691 (1918). 
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inadequate, since the state education depart- 
ment had no authority to enforce its decisions, 
The minority feared that this position of the 
majority would always afford an excuse for the 
court of equity to crowd out the education de- 
partment. Finally, the minority claimed that 
the fact “that a quasi-judicial department, or 
a ministerial one even, cannot take all the steps 
that a court may does not establish that its 
powers are so inadequate as that equity may 
interfere by injunctive order.’’27 


This problem of the articulation between the 
jurisdiction of the courts and the education 
department may also be approached, as already 
suggested, from the angle of judicial review of 
the proceedings in the education department. 
In New York state the legislative fiat declares 
that the decisions of the state commissioner of 
education “shall be final and conclusive and not 
subject to question or review in any place or 
court whatsoever.”28 As might be expected, 
this provision barks more menacingly than it 
bites in both New York state and elsewhere 
where similar enactments have been made.?9 
When tested on appeal, the education depart- 
ment’s decisions are allowed to operate to the 
exclusion of review by the courts but only in 
about the same measure as the courts can be 
excluded from original jurisdiction. Indeed, the 
principles controlling the two situations are 
practically identical. They have been well 
summed up in a recent decision of one of the 
lower courts in New York as follows: 


When is Department Decision Final? 

In this state it is a settled policy that all ques- 
tions of school administration and methods shall 
be determined by the commissioner of education 
and that his decision is not subject to review by 
the courts so far as it pertains to such administra- 
tion and but incidentally, if at all, affects property 
rights. . This delegated power in the commis- 
sioner is not, however, general and unlimited. In 
order to oust the courts of their normal jurisdic- 
tion, it is not enough that the schools or the school 
system are more or less involved; in all matters 
outside its general policy, administration, and con- 
trol, where the educational system conflicts or in- 
terferes with the rights and interests of the people, 
in the absence of express statute to the contrary, 
the courts retain and will exercise full juris- 
diction.30 

New Jersey at least appears to take a contrary 
view. In Draper v. Commissioner of Public 
Instruction, involving the dismissal of a teacher 
from service, the court uttered remarks strongly 
indicating an “exclusive jurisdiction” for the 
education department®! but in a later case 
touching a teacher’s contract, the court was 
positive that the Draper case did not oust it of 
a power of review.22 In Oregon the decision 
of the state education department is expressly 
by statute not to deprive an individual of his 


27Ibid. p. 729. 

28Consol. Laws of N. Y., 1910, chap. 140, sec. 890. 

29For similar enactments see: Colorado, Comp. Laws 
1921, chap. 141, sec. 6587; Georgia, Park’s Ann. Code, 
chap. 4, art. 1, sec. 1436; Idaho, Comp. Statutes, 1919, 
tit. 7, chap. 41, sec. 800; Iowa, Comp. Code, sec. 2593; 
Maryland, Pub. Gen. Laws, 1924, art. 77, chap. 3, sec. 
11; North Dakota, Comp. Laws, 1913, chap. 12, art. 1, 
sec. 11382. 

30Matter of Miller v. Gould, 121 Misc. 270, 272 
(1923). Where the court refused to review: Newby 
v. Tree et al., 72 Ia. 379 (1887); Jackson v. Indep. 
Sch. Dist., 110 Ia. 313 (1900); Templer v. Sch. Twp., 
160 Ia. 398 (1913); Crawford v. Sch. Twp., 182 Ia. 
1824 (1918); Wiley et al. v. Bd., etce., 51 Md. 401 
(1879) ; Underwood v. Sch. Bd., 103 Md. 181 (1906) ; 
Zantzinger v. Manning, 123 Md. 181 (1914); People 
ex rel. Hill v. Collins, 34 How. Pr. 336 (1867) ; Hutch- 
inson v. Skinner, 21 Misc. 469 (1897); People ex rel. 
Yale v. Eckler, 19 Hun. 609 (1880); People ex rel. 
Clingan v. Draper, 67 Misc. 460 (1910), affd. 202 N. Y. 
612; Matter of O’Neil, 71 Misc. 469 (1911); Bd. of 
Ed. v. Finley, 211 N. Y. 51 (1914); People ex rel. 
Peixotto v. Bd. of Ed., 212 N. Y. 463, 465 (1914); 
Bullock v. Cooley, 225 N. Y. 566 (1919) ; People ex rel. 
O’Reilly v. Finley, 175 App. Div. 204, 206 (1916); 
Matter of O’Connor v. Emerson, 196 App. Div. 807, 
810 (1921); State ex rel. Moreland v. Whitford, 54 
Wis. 150 (1882); State ex rel. Sch. Dist. v. Thayer, 
74 Wis. 148 (1889). Where the court reviewed: Peo- 
ple ex rel. Hylan v. Finegan, 227 N. Y. 219 (1919); 
Bennett v. Burch, 1 Denio 141 (1845); People ex rel. 
Light v. Skinner, 159 N. Y. 162 (1899); Caswell v. 
Fundenburger, 105 8S. W. 1017 (1907) ; Wilsey v. Corn- 
wall, 40 Wash. 250 (1905); State ex rel. Foster v. 
Graham, 60 Wis. 395 (1884). 

3166 N. J. L. 54 (1901). 

82Bd. of Ed. v. State Bd. of Ed., 81 N. J. L. 211 
(1911) ; Stockton v. Bd. of Ed., 72 N. J. L. 80 (1905). 
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ordinary remedies in a court of competent juris- 
diction.33 But whatever the statutory provision 
or judicial precedent, it is well to remember 
that the courts will be in no hurry to overrule 
the decisions of the state education department. 
Indeed, the courts are inclined to give great 
weight to the constructions put on statutes by 
the administrative officers charged with their 
enforcement and execution.34 


Action of Administrative Tribunal 

The respective spheres of influence of the 
courts and education departments having been 
delimited, let us now examine some of the char- 
acteristic features incident to taking one’s 
grievance to this administrative tribunal rather 
than the courts. At the outset no provision is 
made for trial by jury. The constitutionality 
of this feature has been questioned but, never- 
theless, sustained. Among other reasons it 
can readily be seen that to insist on such pro- 
cedure for the settlement of all the possible 
disputes that might arise within a state school 
system, would seriously interfere with the suc- 
cessful administration of education. One has 
only to picture some of the facts in a situation 
such as New York presents, to realize this more 
fully. In that state there are approximately 
10,000 school districts. Counting teachers, dis- 
trict school trustees, and other officers, there are 
perhaps upward of 25,000 minor school officers 
in the state, exclusive of urban centers. Add 
to these facts the extent and detail of the pres- 
ent statutes on education. Then bear in mind 
that many disputes are fed largely by local 
jealousies and a situation has developed where, 
to insist on a jury trial, would so tie up and 
delay state educational administration as almost 
to cripple it completely. 


The minor nature of many of the claims 
arising gives further character to the justice 
of this administrative tribunal. The unique 
wording of the New York state statute and its 
exposition by that state’s court of appeals will 
bring this out in relief. By law “anyone con- 
ceiving himself aggrieved” may appeal to the 
commissioner of education.26 In People ex rel. 
Board of Education v. Finley, the board of 
education in New York City sought to prevent 
Dr. Finley, the commissioner of education, 
from hearing an appeal brought by the New 
York City superintendent of schools against the 
board. Counsel for the board tried to belittle 
and ridicule the superintendent’s proposed ap- 
peal on the ground that he only “conceived” 
himself aggrieved and that it wasjnot the pur- 
pose of the law to entertain such trivial griev- 
ances. The court of appeals, however, turned 
this point to good advantage by holding that 
the purpose of the statute was 

. to be a broad one, leaving it to the com- 
missioner to decline to entertain or dismiss appeals 
which seem to him to involve visionary or remote 
grievances and interests. Of course, we agree with 
counsel for the appellant that the mere fact a per- 
son “conceives” himself to be aggrieved would not 
furnish the basis for an appeal; that the right to 
such appeal must rest on real reasons and not on 
mere mental attitude of the person who desires to 
take an appeal. But we think the word “conceives” 
is of some importance in connection with the other 
language which we have quoted as indicating that 
the statute is to be liberally construed in per- 
mitting appeals to the commissioner in disputes 


—_——__ __.. 


383Oregon Laws, 1920, tit. 31, chap. 1, sec. 4918. In 
Rhode Island the commissioner of education may sub- 


mit the case to a justice of the supreme court whose 
decision shall be final—Gen. Laws, Revision of 1923, 
chap. 73. 


%4Bullock v. Cooley, 225 N. Y. 566, 571 (1919); 
People ex rel. Bd. of Ed. v. Finley, 211 N. Y. 51, 59 
(1914) ; Board of Ed. v. Bacon, 22 Ga. A. 72 (1917); 
State ex rel. Rose v. Job, 205 Mo. 1 (1907); State 
ex rel. Burpee v. Burton, 45 Wis. 150 (1878). 

%5Appeal of Cottrell, 10 R. I. 615 (1873). See also 
People ex rel. Yale v. Eckler, 19 Hun. 609 (1880). 

Another interesting question of constitutionality is 
raised in People ex rel. Underhill v. Skinner, 75 App. 
Div. 58 (1902). 

In Appeal of Cottrell, supra, the commissioner of 
education’s findings of fact were treated like the verdict 
of a jury. 

36Consol. Laws of N. Y. 1910, chap. 140, sec. 890. 
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arising in the administration of our school 
system.37 
Appeals 

Some significance also attaches to the fact 
that most states allow “appeals” to the educa- 
tion department. An appeal is preferable to an 
action at common law. In an appeal, the edu- 
cation department can dispose of all phases of 
a case in a single decision. If the case be one 
involving discretion, then an appeal will invoke 
that very discretion in the appellate tribunal 
in the same manner and to the same extent 
that it was possessed originally.28 It cannot 
only reverse a wrong action, but it can direct 
the appropriate one so as to afford redress to 
all persons who have been injuriously affected. 
An action at common law inures only to the 
benefit of the person who brings it and gives 
only pecuniary damages, without substituting a 
correct procedure in place of the erroneous 
one.3® Bearing in mind the size of the state’s 
educational enterprise and the administrative 
necessity of keeping it moving with as few 
hitches as possible, it seems conclusive that the 
judicial capacity of the education department 
should be of this nature. 

Unfortunately the sanctions at the command 
of the education department to enforce its de- 
cisions are not always completely adequate. The 
Georgia court has been confident that the edu- 
cation department had no power to grant in- 
junctive relief where the issue concerned the 
proper disbursement of state school funds.* 
Iowa cases infer that, if litigants do not volun- 
tarily submit to the decision of the education 
department, then the proper remedy is enforce- 
ment through the courts.41 In fact, Iowa and 
Colorado have statutory provisions prohibiting 
the education department from rendering money 
judgments.42, While New York began by relying 
on the courts for enforcement, it has since 
greatly augmented the authority and prestige 
of its commissioner of education by arming him 
with important weapons of his own. As early 
as 1849, it gave the chief state educational ex- 
ecutive power to remove subordinates guilty of 
willful violation of law or neglect of duty.* 
Of course, this included disobedience to a 
judicial decision of his.45 In 1884 a second 
accession of power was brought about by giving 
him power to withhold from recalcitrant com- 
munities school subsidies from the state treas- 
ury.46 While these two remedies are most often 
employed and are usually sufficient, yet the 
state commissioner has one last arrow to his 
_ 87211 N. Y. 51, 58 (1914). See also People ex rel. 
Light v. Skinner, 74 App. Div. 58 (1902); People ex 


rel. Woodward v. Draper, 67 Misc. 460 (1910), affd. 
without opinion in 202 N. Y. 612. 

assay ex rel. Moreland v. Whitford, 54 Wis. 150 
(1885) et al. v. Hutchinson et al., 68 Ia. 161 

S30). 

*9Clark v. Cline, 123 Ga. 856 (1915). 

*1State ex rel. Arnold et al. v. Thomas, 152 Ia. 500 
(1911); Templer v. Sch. Twp., 160 Ia. 398 (1913); 
Knowlton v. Baumhover, 182 Ia. 691 (1918). 

#2Colorado, Courtright’s Mills’ Ann. Sta. 1925, sec. 
6775; Iowa Comp. Code 1919, tit. 10, chap. 22, sec. 
2593. See the following decisions: Sch. Dist. v. Hale, 
15 Colo. 367 (1890) ; Sch. Dist. v. High Sch. Dist., 25 
Colo. A. 510 (1914); Benjamin v. Dist. Twp., 50 Ia. 
648 (1879); Dist. Twp. v. Pratt, 17 Ia. 16 (1864). 
In New York the education department can award a 
money judgment but as a matter of policy will only 
do so where the damages are liquidated. Barringer v. 
Powell, 230 N. Y. 37 (1920). 

43Easton v. Callendar, 11 Wend. 91, 95 (1833). 

44Laws of N. Y. (1849), chap. 382, sec. 15. 


0 ex rel. Woodward v. Draper, 67 Misc. 460 
(1910). 
4sLaws of N. Y. (1884), chap. 556, tit. 1, sec. 3. 
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quiver. In the description of his powers appear- 
ing in the consolidation of laws in 1864 appears 
the following: 


4. To make all orders, by directing the levy of 
taxes or otherwise, which may, in his judgment, be 
proper or necessary to give effect to his decision.47 

When the State Intervenes 

What can be effected under this part of the 
statute may be illustrated in the following case: 
A local municipal board of education was of a 
bipartisan character. Far from eliminating pol- 
itics from its deliberations, this equal repre- 
sentation of political parties had reduced the 
board to a political deadlock. So hopeless had 
the situation become that in the fall of the year 
the board found itself impotent to adopt an 
order for the opening of schools. An appeal 
was instigated to the state department of edu- 
cation, but even a decision from that source 
failed to solve the situation. Its authority thus 
balked, the education department issued a fur- 
ther order for the enforcement of its decision. 
This directed one of the departmental lieuten- 
ants to go to this community and, as temporary 
superintendent of schools, to put the system into 
operation. Such apparently autocratic conduct 
was at once contested in the courts, but the 
education department was upheld at every point, 
the court saying in part: 

The paramount object of the decision was to pro- 
cure the opening of schools. The schools could not 
be opened without teachers and other employees. 
The appointment of the persons named in the sub- 
sequent order of the superintendent as teachers, 
janitors, and truant officers, was but the incident 
of the main object to be accomplished. The super- 
intendent undoubtedly had power to withhold the 
public funds instead of making the order he did, 
but that would not have caused the schools to be 
opened. He might have removed the members of 
the board from office, but that would not have ac- 
complished the desired result. He had the right to 
make the order which in his judgment was neces- 
sary to make his former order effective, and if he 
had jurisdiction to make the order he did, as I 
think he had, the propriety of the exercise by him 


of his discretion is not subject to question by ‘the 
court.48 


It probably is in point here to indicate that 
at least in one state the judicial decisions of 
the education department are to be kept distinct 
from its administrative regulations. The im- 
portance of doing so will be illustrated by the 
following account: A board of education em- 
ployed a teacher who wore a garb peculiar to 
her religious sect. Residents of the community 
objected and their appeal against the board was 
sustained. The teacher refusing to discard the 
robe, the board of education dismissed her. 
Since the teacher had a contract running to the 
end of the year, she sued in the courts for breach 
of contract. There the board of education set 
up the decision of the education department 
as its defense. This the plaintiff met by point- 
ing out that she had not been a party to the 
appeal against the board of education before 
the state education department, and, therefore, 
not being privy, could not be bound by the lat- 
ter’s decision. The court of appeals recognized 
the validity of this contention but nevertheless 
held her bound by the decision because “al- 
though a decision in form, it was in fact a 
regulation in regard to the management of the 
common schools which the superintendent had 
a right to establish provided only that it was 
reasonable in its character and not in conflict 
with the laws of the state or public policy.”*® 


Statutes Limit Judicial Action 

While the authority of the courts depends on 
state constitutions and their jurisdiction to de- 
cide controversies is general, it must not be 
lost sight of that the authority of the state 
education department rests on statute and its 
jurisdiction is, therefore, limited and specific. 
” 4tLaws of N. Y. (1864), chap. 555, tit. 12, sec. 2. 
See also Wyoming, Comp. Statutes (1920), sec. 2333. 


*8Hutchinson v. Skinner, 21 Misc., 729, 735 (1897). 
4°0’Connor v. Hendrick, 184 N. Y. 426 (1906). 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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The Wide-Short Classroom 


Louis W. Rapeer, Ph.D., Washington, D. C. 


The long, narrow classroom of American 
schools is very common and standardized, but 
it is very bad. The result of false reasoning on 
unsound assumptions is a classroom that does 
not fit the needs of class management, fails to 
give the good light for which other values have 
been sacrificed, and prevents good ventilation, 
which is as important as good lighting. 

In order to bring pupils near the teacher in 
two groups, right and left, as most pupils are 
organized for teaching purposes, the long, nar- 
row classroom enforced by the unilateral-light- 
ing fallacy isolates the pupils at the rear of the 
room. The right and the left groups are two 
long strings of pupils instead of compact groups. 
All pupils must be within reach of a teacher’s 
personality; and the personality of few teachers 
fills their rooms and makes the pupils in the 
back seats of the 30-ft. room feel within the 
group. They are often hard to discipline and 
frequently fail to hear the teacher’s voice and 
to read easily the writing on the front black- 
board. 

Why not turn this classroom about, and have 
it 30 ft. wide or more? Because architects have 
been dominated by the theory that all light 
should come from the left. But light may come 
from above in single-story buildings and may 
come from a corridor on the right through win- 
dows over the blackboards; and it may well come 
from the rear in the same manner in all corner 
rooms with a decided improvement in lighting 
and with greatly improved ventilation. 

Investigations like those of the New York 
Ventilation Commission greatly emphasizes the 
desirability of “fresh air’ and window ventila- 
tion. Most schools have no other form, In the 
south, and in the north in warm weather, the 
“unilaterally ventilated” classroom stifles the 
children, because there is no provision for a 
movement of the air. Yet air movement is 
more important than fresh air; and there must 
be openings on both sides of a room to provide 
it. Even a door is insufficient. The windows 
above the blackboards at the right of the chil- 
dren as seated provide this cross ventilation. 

I have seen children in the tropics almost 
suffocating for months in brick schools designed 
by American architects who followed the uni- 
lateral-lighting standard. In one case, I had 
concrete walls cut out on the right of students 
in university classrooms to provide some 
cross ventilation. There the trade winds are 
from one direction; and good judgment requires 


that the open sides of classrooms be at right 
angles to these trades. In the Bahama Islands, 
I found that Spanish inheritance had given 
walls made of long slats set at an angle that 
let in air and light and kept out rain. These 
are called louvers, or jalousies, and should be 
much used in all hot countries until something 
better is invented. However, American archi- 
tects have no traditions of this kind and so fail 
to use them. 


But single-sash windows on the right of the 
children should supplement the long ones on the 
left; and where possible there should be over- 
head lighting and rear windows for light and 
ventilation. The tradition is that windows on 
the right of the pupils in addition to the large 
windows on the left are bad because of cross 
shadows and perhaps some bad effect on vision. 
This is mere assumption without basis in fact; 
and even if there were shadows, the advantages 
of improved ventilation far outweigh an occa- 
sional disadvantage from shadows. With light 
from windows on the right of the pupils, 
especially when they open into a corridor around 
a patio, we solve both the problem of ventilating 
and of providing a shorter classroom. There 
seem to be no important disadvantages in this 
plan that gets better light, better ventilation, 
and better class management and teaching. 


I know of no classrooms built on this plan, 
which reverse the dimensions of the ordinary 
and “standard” classroom that has been forced 
upon us by theorists; and I believe that many 
state and local laws must be changed to permit 
the needed improvement. But as soon as the 
benefits are appreciated, and it is seen that no 
considerable disadvantages inhere in the change, 
we shall have new buildings in every state that 
conform to the laws of natural science and the 
obvious needs of the teaching process for which 
schools are built. 

Certainly the common-sense advantages of the 
plan will appeal at once to the practical teacher 
who is having trouble with the big boys and 
girls in the back seats and who wants to teach 
a group instead of a long column. Certainly 
engineers and school architects today need no 
further argument nor demonstration. The 
health and happiness of our children, as well as 
their education and delight in school, are too 
important to America to continue longer the 
stifling coops and the stuffy air that kills both 
life and growth. 


Handling the Problem of Tardiness and Absence 


Lamar R. Stanley, Assistant Principal, Newport News High School, Newport News, Va. 


The average school administrator suffers from 
isolation. Too often he is the only man of his 
profession in town. Even if there are several 
principals, his contact with the everyday work- 
ing of other schools is generally nil. Principals 
can converse at length on education as found in 
books, but few see each other at work, in the 
everyday humdrum of running a school. This 
article outlines a routine for handling an im- 
portant phase of the administration of a large 
school, with results which are satisfactory—sat- 
isfactory to the school, the pupil, and last, but 
by no means least, to most of the parents. 

Handling Cases of Absence 

In returning after absence, the pupil goes to 
a designated room outside of the main office, 
and is there given a class permit. (See illus- 
tration.) The student fills out the permit in 
pencil and takes it to the main office. Here the 
permit is countersigned and punched in the 


margin, to indicate whether it is excused or 
unexcused. The countersigning is done by the 
assistant principal, no other signature being 
valid on permits. The use of a punch, with 
special die, prevents alteration and acts as a 
very effective check against the use of forged 
permits. 


The pupil then goes to his home room and pre- 
sents his permit. The home-room teacher signs 
the permit and returns it to the pupil, who car- 
ries it with him through the day, securing the 
signature of each teacher whose class he has 
missed. At the close of the day, the student 
returns the permit to his home-room teacher, 
who sends it to the main office. Here it is filed 
for the rest of the semester. The filed permits 
frequently constitute conclusive evidence con- 
cerning disputed absence or tardiness. 

Pupils are required to secure permits before 
the opening of school, in order to eliminate 
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office congestion after the opening bell. Failure 
to secure permits carries a mild penalty in the 
shape of a period after school, with the result 
that few fail to come early. 


We do not ask for excuses written by parents. 
Pupils write their own reasons for absence on 
the permit, and these are not questioned, unless 
absolute reason for doubt arises. We find the 
pupils remarkably candid, the permit used for 
illustration, for example, being one actually 
turned in, the name only being altered. At- 
tempts at deception are negligible. All schools 
are familiar with the forged excuse, the plain 
fib written by weak parents, the excuse written 
by the pupil, and signed by a hurried mother, 
and the pupil whe forgot his excuse. All these 
are “out.” 

Each home-room teacher sends to the office 
a list of absentees as soon as the roll is called 
in the morning. These lists are consolidated 
during the first period, and a mimeographed 
copy is sent to each teacher. Subject teachers 
thus know who is absent and are required to 
report to the office any who fail to appear and 
are not listed as absent from school. This gives 
a constant check on “cutting.” 

Absence is excused when caused by illness of 
the pupil, or by sickness in the immediate fam- 
ily. All other absence, except instances caused 
by process of law, such as quarantine or sum- 
mons to court, is unexcused. Pupils may make 
up work and grades lost by excused absence. 
Zero must be taken in case of unexcused absence. 
A letter explaining the rules of the school is 
mailed to parents when the first unexcused ab- 
sence occurs. When a second occurs, the parent 
is requested to come to the school for an inter- 
view. If the parent does not at once respond, 
the pupil is sent home to wait until they do 
come. The conference, held in the principal’s 
office where all concerned are assembled, usually 
brings all parties to the school’s point of view. 
There are comparatively few such interviews. 

Pupils are excused to go home from school 
only when manifestly too ill to remain, or when 
one of their parents comes in person for them. 
Telephone calls, or written requests for this 
purpose are not honored. This leads to an argu- 
ment once in a while, but most parents appre- 
ciate our reasons for this protection to their 
children. 

Minimizing Tardiness 

The school’s policy is that tardiness will not 
be tolerated. The pupil who is tardy is on pro- 
bation after the first offense. Arriving late, he 
goes directly to the main office. He fills out his 
permit and has it punched, almost always “un- 


CLASS PERMIT 


ABSENCE: HAVE SIGNED BY EACH CLASS TEACHER AND Give To H. R. TEACHER AT 3:15. 
TARDINESS : GrvE To CLASS TEACHER. 


To the Teacher: Please admit 


H. R.ACG. Date YY?" Name ‘Many Aeorm 


Tardiness, Excused | 
Tardiness, Unexcused | A | 
Tardiness, Truancy 


Absence, Excused 
Absence, Unexcused 


Absence, Truancy ie 








FORM USED FOR CASES OF TARDINESS 


excused.” He then goes to his home room and 
is admitted. The home-room teacher takes up 
the permit and turns it in to the main office at 
the close of school. The same morning a warn- 


ing letter is mailed to the home. 
(Concluded on Page 130) 
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Salary Schedules and Return upon Investment 


A Comparison of Teachers’ and Clerks’ Salary Schedules 


John G. Rossman, Assistant Superintendent of Gary Public Schools 


In building a salary schedule for teachers, 
what should be the minimum salary for the 
inexperienced teacher? What should be the 
annual increment? What should be the maxi- 
mum? What difference should be made as a 
result of years spent in training? What pro- 
vision should be made so that teachers may be 
more or less financially independent after a 
reasonable number of years of service? And 
how many years constitute a reasonable num- 
ber? 

If the high-school student asks for advice 
purely from the standpoint of investment in 
training, what answer shall we give her? Do 
the available data support us in urging her to 
enter upon a two-, three-, or four-year period 
of training preparatory to entering teaching— 
a training which is expensive not only in dol- 
lars and cents but also in time? Or, among 
other things, shall we advise her to enter the 
clerical field, admitting that in that field for 
a good many years the greatest financial bal- 
ance will be hers? Considered wholly from the 
standpoint of investment, what is the answer? 
Is there any assurance that with the present 
oversupply of teachers the prevailing salary 
schedules will be maintained? Is a reduction 
economically advisable? Or shall we continue 
to urge high-school graduates to enter the field 
of teacher training, hoping thereby to have a 
greater number of teaching candidates from 
which to select, without the attendant effect of 
the law of supply and demand in relation to 
teachers’ salaries? 


What Basis Shall Be Used? 
The answers to these problems cannot easily 


be fixed. They depend upon a large number of 
economic and professional factors. The cost of 
living varies in different centers. The stand- 
ard of living is not the same. The rate of in- 
terest fluctuates. Wages paid skilled and un- 
skilled employees vary. The community de- 
mands are not the same. The cost of keeping 
abreast professionally is much heavier in the 
ease of the teacher than in that of the person 
occupying a clerical position. In _ building 
salary schedules all of these problems must be 
considered. It lies outside the purpose of this 
article to answer all of the questions proposed. 
It is our purpose to illustrate in a particular in- 
stance how a salary schedule was built after 
due consideration was given to return upon 
investment, and, incidentally, to point out that 
the average clerk receives a more profitable 
return for many years than do teachers who 
receive salaries considerably above the average 
of that paid in the United States in cities of a 
comparable size. 
The Practice 
In the United States, according to a research 


bulletin of the National Education Association,! 
the median salary in cities listed in the 1920 
census between 30,000 and 100,000, was $1,565 
for elementary teachers, $1,804 for junior-high- 
school teachers, and $2,060 for senior-high- 
school teachers. The range was from $1,067, the 
median minimum, to $1,841, the medium maxi- 
mum for elementary teachers; from $1,263 to 
$2,229 for the junior-high-school teachers; and 
from $1,438 to $2,462 for the senior-high-school 
teachers. In many cases, in cities of this size, 
experience is required before the teacher is 
eligible to the minimum salary. The median 
increment in round figures from rather incom- 
plete returns are $100 for teachers of all grade 
levels, and the median number and the mode of 


1Research Bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Vol. 5, No. 2, March, 1927. 





TABLE I 
Comparison Yearly Salary Schedule Incomes for Clerks and Teachers 
Items marked (*) are expenditures above income. 
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Teachers’ Schedules 















































Clerical 2-Year - 3-Year 4-Year 
Schedule Training Toreae aaa nd 
1 2 e 
$- 910 $ 910* $ 910* $ 910* 
1,105 910* 910* 910* 
1,235 1,000 910* 910* 
1,365 1,150 1,350 910* 
1,018 1,835* 2,699* 4,077* 
1,495 1, 1,500 1,350 
1,495 1,450 1,650 i 
1,495 1,600 1,800 1,750 
1,495 1,750 1,950 1,950 
3,844 326 161 1,945* 
1,495 1,900 2,100 2,150 
1,495 2,050 2,250 2,350 
1,495 2,200 2,400 2,550 
1,495 2,350 2,550 2,750 
7,412 5,679 6,324 4,242 
1,625 2,400 2,700 2,950 
1,625 2,400 2,850 3,150 
1,625 2,400 2,850 3,250 
1,625 2,400 2,850 3,250 
$12,485 $13,687 $16,123 $14,996 





increments are eight in the same instances. 
Table III illustrates this in detail. We know 
that not all of the persons considered in these 
reports have had two, three, or four years of 
training respectively. But we do know that 
this is the standard for teachers entering the 
profession, and that the new entrants are sub- 
ject to the prevailing salary schedule. On the 
other hand, we do not know the number of 
years these teachers receiving these medians 
have served; but since the comparison to be 
made later is with teachers whose median 
salaries are higher, except in the case of the 
minimum, this cannot be regarded as a very 
serious factor. Are these median salaries satis- 
factory? Do they bring to the teacher a rea- 
sonable return upon her investment? What 
hope of the future does she have? What econ- 
omic right is there, if any, to demand a higher 
median ? 
The Gary Schedule 

In Gary Ind., several years ago, there was a 
need for a readjustment of the salary schedule 
for teachers. At the same time a change in the 
policy included the employment of a rather 
large clerical staff, and there arose the need of 
building a salary schedule for such clerical 
service. The salary schedule for the clerical 
staff was determined by considering three fac- 
tors: namely, (1) the prevailing remuneration 
in the commercial world, (2) the cost of living, 
and (3) the wage paid the unskilled laborer. 

Growing out of the investigation of these 
three factors, it was found that the annual liv- 
ing cost in Gary is about $910. For this rea- 
son, a minimum weekly salary of $16.25 was 
established as the rate for the inexperienced 
clerk for the first six months of her services. 
This wage is increased at the end of the first 
six months by $2.50 a week, so that at the end 
of the first year, the total amount received is 
the mere cost of living, namely, $910. There- 
after, for a period of four years, annual in- 
creases are given at the rate of $130 a year, 
to a maximum of $1,495 per year. Column 1, 
Table I, indicates the amount paid annually 
on the basis of the number of years served. 
These salaries are fairly reasonab'e and applic- 
able if the nation-wide practice is to he re- 
garded as acceptable. The research division of 
the National Education Association, in its 1926 
study,? gives $1,200 as the average salary of 
routine clerical emplovees working under super- 
vision. This same research division is our 





“2Research Bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Vol. 5, No. 3, May, 1927, p. 157. 
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authority for the statement that the average 
salary paid to school-office clerks in the United 
States approximates $1,350 per year.2 Conse- 
quently, it becomes evident that it is necessary 
that clerks be on this Gary salary schedule two 
years before they reach the nation-wide aver- 
age, and four years before they equal the aver- 
age paid to school-office clerks. On the other 
hand, it is true that many of them continue for 
a longer period than the two years, especially 
since the married clerk is regarded as accept- 


. able. 


If the average living cost is $910, then dur- 


ing the first year of service the clerk can save 


nothing. If that living cost is regarded as con- 
stant, and the clerk saves all the wage she 
receives above that, investing it at six per cent, 
then four years after graduating from high 
school, or after entering upon this salary 
schedule, the clerk should have saved $1,018. 
Eight years after entering upon this schedule 
the saving should amount to $3,844. Four years 
later, or at the end of twelve years of service, 
the possible savings are $7,412. At the end of 
twelve years of service, promotion to a head 
clerkship or secretaryship is highly probable, 
and with this an increase in salary, making 
the annual earnings $1,625. Column 1, Table I, 
illustrates the earnings and possible savings. 
In building the teachers’ salary schedule the 
same basis was used. In estimating the cost 
in attending teacher-preparatory institutions 
for two, three, or four years, no increase above 
the local living expense ($910) was considered. 
If any error exists, it is in not having this cost 
high enough. Interest, however, at six per cent 
is added each year to the $910 borrowed to 
attend the _ teacher-preparatory institutions. 
Columns 2, 3, and 4 in Table I represent the 
cost of preparing to become a teacher for the 
two-, three-, or four-year periods. The amounts 
expended are designated by asterisks. 


A High Maximum 

In building a salary schedule for the kinder- 
ten and elementary grades, two years of a 
particular type of training was regarded as 
aeceptable. In building this schedule no par- 
ticular effort was made to induce the beginner, 
the inexperienced teacher, to take her intial 
steps in Gary, but there was a decided desire 
to attract forward-looking experienced teachers 
by (1) having large annual increments, (2) by 
having a considerable number of these, (3) by 
having a high maximum salary, and withal (4) 


SResearch Bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Vol. 6, No. 2, March, 1928, p. 111. 
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CHART I 
SALARY SCHEDULE 











High Schoo) Teachers 
-- —— — Maximum - $3250 


Elementary Teachers 
Maximum - $2400 


Clerk's Maximun 
$1625 


123466789bD0 LEE 
Years beyond High School 


Read chart thus: The clerk has received $910 at the end 
of the first year beyond the high school. At the end of the 
fifth year beyond high school the clerk received $1,495 for 
her last year’s work, the elementary teacher $1,300, and 
the senior-high-school teacher $1,350, with preparatory 
periods included. 

The clerk receives five incredses of about $130 each, the 
elementary teacher ten of about $150 each, the senior- 
high-school teacher ten of about $200 each. See Table II. 


by making teaching bring a return comparable 
with that received by the high-school student 
who had gone into the clerical field without 
further training. 


Clerical Return Better 
The salary schedule for elementary teachers 


as shown in Table II, provides for a minimum 
of $1,000, which is slightly below the median 
nation-wide minimum ($1,067) as reported 
previously. Experience is not required in the 
Gary minimum, while it is in a good many of 
the cities which enter into the $1,067 median 
minimum. This salary schedule, which pro- 
vides for nine annual increments of $150 each, 
and one of $50, fixes $2,400 as the maximum. 
This maximum is well above the median maxi- 
mum ($1,841) as reported in the National 
Edueation Association study. Even with such 
liberal increments, so many of them, and such 
a high maximum, the possible savings at the 
end of twelve years after completion of the 
high school are not equal to those of the person 
occupying the clerical position. Columns 1 and 
2, Table I, indicate the differences, showing 
that if the teacher must pay six per cent on the 
money invested in her training, and if she is 
able to live for $910 and saves all above that 
amount year in and year out, at the end of the 
first four years beyond high school, the teacher 
who has had two years of training owes $1,835. 
If she continues in teaching and follows this 
salary schedule, at the end of eight years after 
completion of the high school, she may have 
accumulated $326. At the end of twelve years 
on this same basis she would have $5,679. And 
only sixteen years after completing high schocl 


CHART II 
SAVINGS POSSIBLE PIRST SIXTEEN YEARS 
BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 


El.Teacher 
8.H.S.Teacher _ _ — 


SaVInGs 





DEFICIT 


Rea d chart thus: At the end of four years beyond the 
high school the person in the clerical position may have 
saved $1,018; the elementary teacher still owes $1,835; the 
four-year trained person owes $4,077. At the end of twelve 
years, the clerk may have saved $7,412; the two-year 
trained person $5,679; and the four-year trained person 
$4,242. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


and after fourteen years of teaching experi- 
ence would she have more than the clerk. 

It may be contended that the clerk has long 
since ceased clerking. The same would probabiy 
be true of the average teacher, especially with 
the prevailing regulations relative to marrizvge 
and teaching. 

Column 3, Table I, illustrates the situation 
in relation to the junior-high-school teacher, 
or the individual with three years of training 
beyond the high school. Since the original in- 
vestment covers a period of three years, the 
minimum salary, Table II, is set at $1,350, with 





TABLE Il 


Salary, Schedule for Clerks and Teachers, Gary, Ind, 


Amount of Training Mini- Incre- Maxi- 

Above High School mum ments mum 

OS MEO OED 5:6.0466.0458 4546900088 $ 910 1x<$ 65 
4X$130 $1,495* 

Two Years, Elementary School 1,000 9X$150 = =2,400 
1x$ 50 

Three Years, Jun. High School 1,350 10x$150 2,850 

Four Years, Sen. High School 1,350 9xX$200 3,250 
1x $100 


*A supermaximum for clerks at the end of twelve years 
of service may possibly bring the total to $1,625. 








ten annual increments of $150 each, or a 
maximum of $2,850. The median minimum 
throughout the United States, as quoted before, 
is $1,262, and the median maximum through- 
out the United States is $2,229. Therefore, 
this salary schedule provides a minimum which 
is somewhat higher, and a maximum which is 
decidedly higher than the prevailing medians. 
Column 3, Table I, would indicate that on the 
basis of savings indicated before, the three- 
year-trained person owes $2,699 four years after 
completing the high school; that she has a pos- 
sible comparative saving of $161 eight years 





December, 1928 


500 
$ 1000 
$ 1600 
$ 2000 
$ 2500 
$ 3000 
$ 3500 


HIGH SCHOOL SALARIES 


Median aoe goceiae Maximum 
Mode Eight Steps $100 each 


Gary Maximum Eight Steps 
about $200 each 


Medien Nation-wide Minimum 


Gary Minimum Two Years 
Experience Required 





ELEMENTARY SALARIES 


Mode Eight Stepe $100 each 1842 
bent $180 cask 2400 
Medien Nation-wide Minimum $1067 
Gary Minimum $1000 
CHART III 


Median nationwide minimum and maximum salaries for 
elementary and high-school teachers and number of steps 
in salary schedules, Gary, Ind., and 147 cities 30,000 to 
100,000 in population. 
after completing the high school (at the same 
time the clerk has a probable saving of $3,844) ; 
that at the end of twelve years the clerk is still 
ahead in saving by almost $1,000; and that only 
sixteen years after graduating and with thir- 
teen years of teaching experience does this 
three-year-trained person show the beginning of 
a distinet advantage in savings. 

Four years of training causes such a trained 
person upon the completion of that training to 
be $4,077 in debt. The same beginning salary, 
$1,350, as in the ease of the three-year-trained 
person, was used; but the annual inerement was 
made $200 instead of $150, with nine full steps 
and a short one of $100 upon the completion of 

(Concluded on Page 115) 





TABLE Ill 
Number and Amount of Teachers’ Annual Salary Increases 1926-1927 
Fifty-one Cities, 30,000 to 100,000 Population 


Of the 147 cities reporting to the research division 
of the National Education Association in the salary 
study made during the school year 1926-27, 51 gave 
information as to the number and amount of salary 
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increases allowed. The following table presents the 
data furnished on this topic by the 51 cities of 30,000 
to 100,000 population. 


Elementary Junior High Senior High 
Schools Schools Schools 
No. Amt. No. Amt. No. Amt. 
8 $ 60 8 $ 60 10 $ 60 
5 100 a 100 5 100 
8 100 s 100 10 10) 
8 60 9 60 8 
9 $55 and $56 9 66 10 78 
6 oO “ 7 sad 
6 Aw 3 nO 
8 50 7 100 
6 7 1 10 
6 100 3 200 
6 100 
13 100 a ais 12 100 
10 150 10 10) be 200 
3 120 as ‘ac 5 120 
2 Ho on Kae ae eas 
10 60 8 60 4 60 
2 i 2 48 6 48 
7 50 7 50 9 50 (W) 
; 10 50 (M 
6 100 : = (Ww) 5 100 (ws 
8 00 (M 7 1 } 
6 100 6 100 _ ia a = 
i 100 z 100 = 100 
12 50-100 12 50-100 (W) 12 50-100 (W) 
. 12 100 (M) 2 100 (M) 
12 50-100 12 50-100 12 50-100 
db 100 va eit 5 100 
12 120 14 120 14 150 
12 100 oe eae 13 125 
12 150 
8 100 10 125 10 125 
9 150 9 150 9 150 
3 100 as bes 19 150 
8 8O 8 100 8 100 
9 150 ax ene 12 150 
8 75 rr yeed 8 100 
10 100 10 112.50 10 125 
8 100 ‘ee 8 100 
8 75 ‘4 oon 8 7d 
8 100 ea 1 13 104 
8 100 12 100 16 100 
8 100 8 100 11 100 
8 100 8 100 Ss 100 
Ss 100 Ss 100 8 100 
8 100 8 100 8 100 
8 100 Ss 100 8 100 
8 100 8 100 8 100 
8 100 -e een 8 100 
8 100 11 100 10 100 
8 100 8 100 8 100 
6 100 os exe 6 100 
8 5O 8 75 8 75 
5 45 8 45 5 45 
7 50-104 7 50-100 7 50-100 
9 50 6 ww 6 100 
10 50-100 oi “oa 10 50-100 
10 75 10 85 10 95 
8 50-100 oa er 10 50-100 
7 100 7 100 9 100 
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Payroll Procedures in City School Systems 


F, E. Weed, Topeka, Kans., Collaborating with Harry P. Smith, Syracuse, N. Y. 


(Concluded from November) 


Payroll Procedures in Business 
It was the belief of the authors that much 


could be learned from successful business and 
industrial organizations whose payroll practices 
seemed to be somewhat analogous to those used 
in school systems. With this idea in mind, a 
few organizations of varying sizes were selected 
with the view to getting their methods of keep- 
ing and reporting time, compiling payrolls, 
checking time and labor, verifying and certify- 
ing time records and payrolls, and steps in dis- 
tributing pay. In some cases these data were 
secured by correspondence; in others by personal 
visitation; and others from literature in the way 
of municipal surveys, or authentic reports of 
heads of paying divisions. 

There is a wide variation in the size and the 


types of institutions studied. A few examples . 


are given as indicative of industrial practices. 
The smallest, a municipal system, employed 
between 50 and 75 persons, depending on the 
season and amount of work to be done. The 
method of keeping and accounting time in this 
organization is very simple. 

The smallest industrial organization studied 
employed about 150 persons. In this establish- 
ment time is kept on a piecework basis with a 
bonus for employees, the formula for which was 
originated by the company. The time ecards are 
so arranged that not only are the in-and-out 
time records made by the clock, but also the 
start and finish of each job is thus recorded. 
This card makes provision for the description 
of the work done, and the machine and operator 
number. The timekeeper checks this time card 
against the work orders which show the allowed 
time for the job as indicated by the planning 
department, also the provision for the bonus. 

The pay checks are distributed by the super- 
intendent in person to the machine operatives, 
and by the foreman to the employees in the mill. 

When the checking and posting are complete, 
the time card furnishes data for both the pay- 
roll and classification of labor costs. The plan 
is simple, efficient, and compact. 


The Erie Railway’s Plan 

A system developed by the Erie Railway 
should be of interest to men in the larger school 
systems. In speaking of the duplication of work, 
and roundabout routing of time reports, a repre- 
sentative of the company says: “On many 
roads, the time books, say of the roadmaster or 
the division foreman’s office, are written and 
checked in these offices. They are then sent to 
the superintendent’s office. The payrolls are 
written, extended, and checked, and recapitula- 
tions are made. From the superintendent’s 
office the payrolls are sent to the auditor’s office 
where they are checked again for minute details. 
If the work in the superintendent’s office is care- 
fully done, but few mistakes are found by the 
auditor, and these are usually of no consequence. 
The payrolls are then sent to the treasurer’s 
office where further checking is done and where 
the pay checks are written. The pay checks 
are practically a duplicate of the payroll figures, 
except that each name is written on a slip of 
paper.” 

“To eliminate some of this duplicate work, 
the Erie Railway has formed a plan of writing 
payrolls and pay checks at one operation. In 
November, 1916, the accounting department took 
over from the operating department at Jersey 
City, six accounting forces consisting of five 
division forces and one shop force, and consoli- 
dated them into one bureau under the jurisdic- 
tion of the accounting department, known as 
the Jersey City Accounting Bureau. At this 


bureau approximately 12,000 payroll items are 
written twice each month, which is done on the 
payroll and checkwriting machines. Previous 
to the establishment of this bureau, the payrolls 
were forwarded to the office of the auditor of 
disbursements, audited, and then turned over to 
the payroll department in the general auditor’s 
office. The checks were then written by hand, 
after hours, by a force of clerks who received 
70 cents per 100 for writing them. Under the 
present system the payroll and the paychecks 
are written at the same time of writing checks 
which amounts to an annual saving of about 
$2,000. Later, a total of 4 bureaus have been 
established by the company, where about 30,000 
checks are written twice each month. 

“The time for the trainmen, shop, road, and 
yard employees is turned in daily at the office 
of the bureau. Others are sent in time books 
at the end of the pay period. Time sheets are 
footed and extended by caleculating-machine 
operators. The amounts earned, the deductions, 
and the amounts due, are calculated automa- 
tically in one operation by Remington account- 
ing machines. One-line checks are used—the 
payee’s name and the amount due him appear 
on the same line. Calculating machines equip- 
ped for both vertical and horizontal adding are 
used. The operators average 800 payroll items 
and checks in an eight-hour day. The payroll 
form is 1714 in. wide by 10 in. deep. It has 
twelve columns showing: How Employed, Time, 
Rate, Total Earned, Deductions, Name, Amount 
Due, Date, Paid Cheek Number, and Remarks. 

As the items are written in the item column, 
they are added in both the vertical and horizon- 
tal totalizer of the machine. Each column is 
added vertically, showing the total amount 
earned, the total deducted, and the total due. 
When the total amount earned is written, it 
accumulates in the vertical but not in the cross 
totalizer. As the deductions are written, they 
are subtracted through the cross totalizer, the 
latter now showing the amount due the employee. 
From here they are usually tabulated through 
the name column, and at this point the check is 
fed into the machine. The name is written on 
the check as well as on the payroll, and the 
name and the amount are written on one line, 
exactly as they are written on the payroll. 

The saving of labor, the elimination of dupli- 
cate work, the mechanical exactness of amounts 
on.the payroll and checks should have a place in 
large school systems, 

The following procedure is reported as being 
in use by the Louisville Gas and Electrie Com- 
pany. The employees are given a chance of re- 
ceiving their pay through a local bank or directly 
in the usual way. The usual methods of re- 
cording time and assembling the payroll are 
used. The feature of this procedure is the 
method of distributing the pay. The report 
follows: 


Payroll Procedure of the Louisville Gas and 
Electric Company 

1. The usual method is followed up to the point 
where checks are made out. Payrolls are totaled as 
ordinarily. 

2. Names of those to be paid through the bank 
are indicated on the payroll. 

3. Names are extended on separate sheets, to- 
gether with sums due, by bookkeepers. 

4. These sheets are in voucher form. When com- 
pleted and verified they go to the auditor who signs 
them. 

5. Each sheet is an order on the bank to credit 
the account of the depositor named with the amount 
set opposite his name. 

6. The sheet goes to the bank with the daily 
deposit. The rest of the work is done by bank 
clerk. 
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Before any employee opens a bank account in the 
manner indicated, he first signs a contract with the 
company in which the conditions surrounding the 
deal are set forth: 

1. The Louisville Gas and Electric Company, 
Incorporated, is hereby designed by me as my at- 
torney in fact to deposit with the National Bank of 
Commerce of Louisville, Kentucky, to the credit of 
my account the full amount as an employee of said 
company, not later than the fifth day after the end 
of each pay period, all moneys, earned by me for 
services furnished. The full amount herein referred 
to shall be considered as the full amount of moneys 
earned by me, less deductions properly charged 
against me. 

2. All moneys deposited shall be subject to with- 
drawal by check in the usual manner. 

3. Upon the first deposit to my account, the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Louisville, Kentucky, 
shall issue a pass book for my account and I agree 
to abide by the rules established by the bank for the 
government of its depositors. 

4. The Company shall arrange with the National 
Bank of Commerce of Louisville, Kentucky, so that 
the bank shall notify me by notice inclosed within 
an envelope, to be deposited in the mails on the date 
the money is deposited, by the company, and notices 
shall show the amount of money credited to my ac- 
count. 

5. The deposit of the money shall be considered 
and shall constitute a receipt in full for the wages 
earned for the period for which they were deposited. 

6. Unless the paymaster of the company is noti- 
fied within 10 days from the date of the deposit, of 
an alleged error, either in rate or in hours allowed, 
it is agreed by me that no such claim shall be made 
by me. 

7. In the case of'garnishment, only the difference 
between the amount earned and the amount held 
by the court as attached shall be deposited to my 
credit. 

8. Employees leaving the service shall be paid 
only with pay checks, and the last check shall con- 
stitute a receipt in full for all services to the com- 
pany from the date of employment to the termina- 
tion of services. 

The Armour Company’s Plan 

The following description of the Armour 
Company payroll practice was sent by the gen- 
eral timekeeper of that company. 

Employee’s record card, Form 3101 L.X.*, is used 
when new employees enter the employ of the com- 
pany. 

Time cards are placed in the rack by the time- 
keeper. 

Employees register in and out daily. 

The timekeeper posts the time in the payroll 
daily. 

Time-card postings are rechecked by other time- 
keepers each week. 

Time cards are rechecked against the payroll by 
other timekeepers at the end of each week. 

The payroll and time sheets are made up weekly. 

Time cards and payroll sheets are written on the 
addressograph. 

Time orders, Form 3102 F.X. (an order by the 
foreman to pay employee, certifying that he has 
been employed and is now leaving) is used when an 
employee leaves the company’s employ before a 
regular pay day. It is also used when an employee 
is discharged. 

The paymaster rechecks all money extensions. 

Employees are paid by check each week, on the 
company’s time, by the paymaster, the timekeeper 
identifying the employees. ; 

Employees not working on regular pay days are 
identified by signature and badge. 

Addressograph machines are used for making up 
the payroll and time sheets, the time card, and pay 
checks. 

The foreman makes up the time books. These 
are checked against the payroll by the paymaster. 

In the payroll procedures of business and in- 
dustrial organizations there is evidently a de- 
cided emphasis upon: 

1. Centralization of payroll procedure. 

2. A simple and effective check on the time of 
employees. 

3. Elimination of cumbersome accounting. In 
the case of the Erie Railway Company, payrolls are 
written, deductions made, totaled vertically and 
horizontally, and checks written in one operation. 

4. The combining of payroll forms and time re- 
ports. For example, (a) the combining of time 
sheet and payroll; (b) the combining of time re- 
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port and order to pay; (c) the elimination of pay- 
roll and time-sheet forms for regular employees by 
the use of the dial-clock and absence slip. 

p: Short cuts in pay, such as the deposit of pay 
in 'the bank to the credit of employees, thereby doing 
away with the writing of numerous checks or war- 
rants. 


TABLE XI 


The Optimum Payroll Practice for Cities 5,000 
to 10,000, Based on School Practice, Indus- 
trial Practice, and Factual Criteria 


I. Time Keeping. ; 

1. Regular employees register in and out daily 
(desirable but not essential). 

2. Principal should keep the time for regular 
employees in his building. 

3. Sick leave for a continuous illness of more 
than half of the allowed time should be ac- 
companied with a doctor’s certificate (de- 
sirable but not essential). 

4. Total substitute hours should balance with 
absent hours not accounted for otherwise. 


II. Time Reporting. 
Days absent with reasons. 
Times tardy and cause. 
Report of teachers and substitutes combined. 
Coded for instructional divisions. 
Substitute report and _ principal’s 
checked. 
Report made by the principal. ; 
Principal should make out a report of his own 
time. 
III. Compilation of Payroll. 
1. One payroll for the whole system. 
Compiled in the central office. 
Names written once over a period of months. 
Deductions made in the central office. 
Wage, pension, and salary data kept in the 
central office. ~ 
. Payrolls should be coded to show same divi- 
sions as time reports. 
IV. Distribution of Pay. 
1. Pay by warrant or check. 
2. Delivery method optional. 
V. Payroll Accounting. 
1. Salary-control account for budgetary appro- 
priations. 
2. Individual salary-control account in ledger 
or card-index form. 
3. Audit once a year. 


TABLE XII 


The Optimum Payroll Practice for Cities Above 
10,000 Based on School Practice, Industrial 
Practice, and Factual Criteria 
Instructional Payroll 


report 
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I. Time Keeping. 
1. Employees register in and out daily. 


2. Principal is responsible for the time keeping. 

3. Sick leave for a continuous illness of more 
than half the allowed time must be ac- 
companied by a doctor’s certificate. 

4. Total substitute hours should balance with 


absent hours not otherwise accounted for. 


II. Time Reporting. 

1. Days absent and reasons. 

2. Times tardy and cause. 5 

3. Report of teachers and substitutes combined. 

4. Coded for instructional divisions. 

5. Substitute’s report and principal’s report 
checked in central office. 

6. Report made by the principal. 

7. Principal should make a report of his own 
time. 

III. Compilation of Payroll. 

1. Three payrolls optional in cities of 10,000 to 
30,000 population. 

2. Three payrolls essential in cities above 30,000 
popuation. 

3. Compiled in the central office. 

4. Names written once over a period of months. 

5. Deductions made in the central office. 

6. Wage, pension, and salary data kept in the 
central office. 

7. Mechanical devices, cities above 100,000: Ad- 
dressograph, signograph, and accounting 
machines. 

8. Payrolls should be coded to show same divi- 
sions as time reports. 


IV. Distribution of Pay. 
1. Pay by warrant or check. 
2. By building principals or by mail. 
3. Pay dates scattered, cities above 100,000. 


V. Payroll Accounting. ° 
1. Salary-control account for budgetary appro- 
priations. 
2. Individual salary-control account in card-in- 
dex or ledger form. 
3. Audit (as desired, at least once a year). 
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TABLE XIII 
The Conon Payroll Practice for Cities Above 


10,000 Based on School Practice, Industrial 

Practice, and Factual Criteria 
Maintenance Payroll 

I. Time Keeping. 

1. The superintendent of buildings and grounds 
should keep a careful record of men hired 
and discharged. 

2. Each employee must have a time card show- 
ing: 

a) Classification. 
b) Daily posting of time. 
c) Registering in and out. 

3. Each employee must have a time slip on which 
to record different jobs and time given each. 

4. Time slips must be certified by person under 
whose supervision the work was done. 

5. Time slips must be posted to time sheets show- 
ing functional allocation. 

II. Time Reporting. 

1. Time must be reported to the central office by 
the superintendent of buildings and grounds. 

2. Time must be reported on time sheets made up 
from the time slips and time cards. 

III. Compilation of Payroll. 

1. Payroll must be made up in the central office 

from data discovered on time sheets. 

- Deductions and extensions must be made in 
the central office. 

. The time slips should be checked against the 
time sheet in the central office. 

. The names on the payroll must balance with 
the hired-and-discharged records of the su- 
perintendent of buildings and grounds. 

IV. Distribution of Pay. 

1. Must be paid semimonthly. 

2. Deliver through building principals or by mail. 

3. In cities above 100,000 population, scatter pay 
dates. 

V. Accounting. 

See tables XI and XII. 

TABLE XIV 

The Optimum Payroll Practice for Cities of 
Varying Sizes, Based on School Practice, 
Industrial Practice, and Factual Criteria 
Operation Payroll 

I. Time Keeping. 

1. All janitors and assistants register in and 
out daily. 

2. Time is kept by the building principal in 
cities from 5,000 to 30,000 population. 

3. Time is kept by superintendent of buildings 
and grounds in cities above 30,000 popula- 
tion. 
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II. Time Reporting. 

1. Time for janitors and assistants should be 
reported by the person responsible for keep. 
ing the time, i.e., building principals and 
superintendent of buildings and grounds, 
(See above for size of cities.) 

III. Compilation of the Payroll. 

1. The same as in the maintenance and the in- 
structional payrolls. (See tables XI and 
XIT.) 

IV. Distribution of Pay. 

1. Pay by warrant or check, semimonthly on a 
12 months’ basis (method optional). 

2. Pay dates scattered to conform to such system 
of staggering of pay dates as may be used. 

V. Payroll Accounting. 

The same as in other payrolls. 

The main conclusions of this study are 
summed up in tables XI, XII, and XIII. The 
best conclusions and methods that could be ob- 
tained from all sources are set up into workable 
procedures that should be adaptable to any 
school system. Table XI shows the procedure 
desirable for school systems of such size that 
one payroll is sufficient to include the instruc- 
tional staff and all other employees of the entire 
system. Table XII shows the desirable pro- 
cedure to be used in connection with the instruc- 
tional staff. Table XIII shows the steps most 
desirable for the maintenance staff for cities of 
such size that a separate payroll for mainten- 
ance men is desirable. 

The operation payroll is more simple than 
the others. In some schools, absences are 
checked only when substitutes are required. In 
that case the date of the employment of the 
substitute, for whom the substitute worked, and 
total hours of work are entered on a card de- 
signed for that purpose, and turned in at the 
central office by the building principal. Ac- 
cording to the criteria accepted in cities above 
30,000, the superintendent of buildings and 
grounds should report the time for the operation 
men. The salary payments should be made semi- 
monthly, on a twelve months’ basis. The dis- 
tribution of the pay and payroll accounting are 
similar to those of the other payrolls. 


The Weak Link in School Purchasing 


The weakest element in the purchase of school 
equipment and supplies has been variously con- 
ceded to be the competitive system, under which 
boards of education obligate themselves to buy 
from the lowest bidder. While this phase of 
school purchasing will continue to present diffi- 
culties for boards of education, it is not at 
present the greatest problem. The present most 
aggravating difficulty that confronts the school 
board and the school purchasing agent is in the 
checking of the quality of goods bought. 

A recent editorial in “The Purchasing Agent” 
very well discusses this matter: “It is not so 
long ago that purchase specifications were a nov- 
elty. Staple goods were customarily ordered by 
name only; specialties were ordered by blue 
prints which usually gave minute information 
as to dimensions and tolerances but scant in- 
formation as to material, construction, and per- 
formance. 


“That procedure has no place in modern pur- 
chasing. The tendency now is to specify clearly 
and thoroughly what is wanted, even in the case 
of so-called standard items. This constitutes a 
great improvement in purchasing methods, since 
it eliminates guesswork in filling orders and 
thus reduces the volume of rejected shipments. 
When the seller knows exactly what is required, 
the responsibility of satisfactory delivery rests 
on him, and he has no excuse for tendering un- 
suitable material. 


“The most complete specification, however, 
provides no assurance that the proper goods will 
be forthcoming. That is a point which is over- 
looked by many concerns. They devote much 


engineering and research effort to the determi- 
nation of what is best for a given purpose, and 
to the subsequent preparation of specifications 
for the guidance of the purchasing department 
and sources of supply, but when the goods arrive 
no attempt is made to determine whether they 
actually conform to specifications. 

“Admittedly it is of great importance that 
goods be properly specified. It is equally im- 
portant that shipments be properly inspected 
and tested to insure that they are as specified. 

“Tt should not be assumed that the reliability 
of established sources of supply is a guarantee 
that specifications, when accepted, will be 
strictly followed. Granting this intent in most 
cases, there always exists the possibility of 
errors in manufacturing or processing, which 
are discoverable only by test or inspection. Un- 
fortunately, too, there are some ostensibly 
reputable concerns which are not averse to 
skimping the specifications, if they know the 
chances of detection are slight. 

“To guard against these possibilities, and to 
protect reputable bidders from unscrupulous 
competition, inspection should be considered and 
conducted as an essential part of the purchasing 
function. Up to the present time, however, in- 
spection has been slighted in many industries. 
It has not kept pace with the general develop- 
ment of purchasing. 

“A reasonable expenditure for inspection or- 
ganization will usually return large dividends. 
Experience shows that the cost of competent in- 
spection is offset by adjustments secured when 
goods are substandard but usable. This return 

(Concluded on Page 130) 
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Ever present to the professionally minded 
people engaged in our schools, is the direct 
challenge to improve education. Many different 
means of improvement are advocated. Some 
reformers would achieve this progress by im- 
provement of the personnel. Better trained 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators, they 
say, is the way to get ahead. Others claim that 
real progress waits upon reorganization of our 
entire educational system. Still others hold 
that the most needed thing in education is a 
new spirit—the spirit of democracy and service. 
Curriculum, methods, guidance, plant and 
equipment, and what not, each has its advocates 
who claim it to be the key to progress. 

Practical school administrators think of these 
items forwarded by the reformers somewhat as 
Kipling does toward mankind when he says, 
“Have all men count with you and none too 
much.” 

Teacher participation in school administra- 
tion has been frequently and urgently advocated, 
especially since the late world war, as the sine 
qua non of progress in education. This prob- 
lem deserves special consideration by those re- 
sponsible for the policies and conduct of our 
schools both because of its promise for progress 
and its possible dangers. 

Those who advocate most strongly a reorgani- 
zation of our schools to provide for teacher 
participation in administration claim, among 
other things, that a better spirit among teachers 
will result; better people will be attracted to 
teaching; and better administration of our 
schools will be forthcoming. Those opposed to 
teacher participation fear overworked teachers, 
belittled administrative positions, divided re- 
sponsibility, and general confusion. 

A Genuinely Democratic Idea 

Because of the conflict of opinion concern- 
ing the value of teacher participation, the con- 
servative school-board member, the superintend- 
ent, and the principal would, if he could, ignore 
the whole matter, while the progressive school- 
men would attempt to derive some values from 
an instrument that promises so much. But in 
either case, there is really no choice in the mat- 
ter. This movement is but a part of a much 
larger wave of political and industrial democ- 
racy which swept the country after the war. 
Teacher participation is here. It is our prob- 
lem to so guide and direct the movement that 
the largest possible share of the values claimed 
for it by its advocates, and the smallest possible 
part of the evils feared by its opponents, may 
be realized. 

The wise administrator will not wait until 
the question becomes a burning and outspoken 
issue in his school, but will, in the light of the 
peculiarities of the situation, plan a program 
which will at once improve his school and sat- 
isfy the participating aspirations of his faculty. 
This demands real foresight as well as skill in 
diplomacy on the part of the administrator, but 
that is no more than should be expected of him. 

In the somewhat voluminous discussion of 
teacher participation, appearing in the litera- 
ture since 1918, practically all has been con- 
cerned with large cities. It is the purpose of 
this report to discuss the subject from the point 
of view of the small high school employing not 
more than twenty teachers. 

Many of the principles so well stated in the 
literature, apply with as much force to the small 
faculty as to the larger one. It cannot be de- 
nied, however, that the small high school has 
certain limitations as well as peculiar problems 
not found in the larger systems. 





Principles of Teacher Participation in the Administration 
of the Small High School 


Charles W. Bursch, Stanford University 


Fourteen Fundamental Points 

It will save time and space in this discussion, 
first, to state certain fundamental principles of 
teacher participation in administration, and 
then to discuss briefly the operation of these 
principles in a small-high-school situation. 

1. Participation is essentially an attitude 
of mind, not a form of organization. 

2. Participation should not be compulsory 
but all teachers should be stimulated to partici- 
pate, and their contributions made welcome. 

3. Participation must be based upon co- 
operation in the pursuit of a common aim co- 
operatively arrived at. 

4. Each teacher should be guaranteed an 
easy, officially recognized channel through 
which he may bring facts and suggestions to the 
administration for the good of the service. 

5. The voice of those participating must 
really count, not merely be heard and then dis- 
regarded. 

6. The effects of participation upon the 
education of the pupils, not the effect upon the 
teachers or the principal, is the prime consid- 
eration. 

7. While participation is primarily local in 
nature, it should, however, result in frequent 
contributions to education at large. 

8. Participation is a duty and obligation 
as well as an inherent privilege. 

9. Participation makes absolutely necessary 
the knowledge by all concerned, of a clear-cut 
analysis of the functions of the school board, the 
principal, and the teacher. 

10. The practice of participation must not 
violate the law of unity of organization. The 
principal is responsible no matter how many of 
the teachers take part in administration. 

11. Participation must not be used as a sub- 
stitute for expert advice and service. 

12. The proper legal authorities must retain 
the authority to compel where the welfare of 
children demands it. 

13. No effort should be spared to give full 
recognition and show ample appreciation for 
all contributions by teachers. 

14. Participation must not be put onto a 
system, as a person puts on a robe, but it should 
grow gradually as a result of an intensified 
desire on the part of the teacher to render 
greater educational service. 


Machinery Not the First Essential 
Any set of principles is effective only insofar 
as it guides in action and practice. A brief 
consideration of some of the implications of 
these principles in small high-school practice, is 
here in order. 


Basie to the whole idea of teacher participa- 
tion, is the fact that machinery set up for that 
purpose does not insure its accomplishment. 
There are schools with no noticeable machinery 
but with splendid actual participation. This is, 
of course, more true in small schools than large 
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ones. On the other hand, there are schools with 
much glittering machinery but which have 
little real participation. There can be no real 
cooperation between the different groups in the 
educational scheme until mutual sympathy and 
a common aim exist. And without these, all 
machinery is vain. P 

Efforts to secure the participation of all the 
teachers in the administration of the school are 
valuable if not carried to the extent of compul- 
sion. It must not be assumed that since par- 
ticipation has proved valuable to the school and 
stimulating to some teachers, that it should be 
required of all. Requirement not only dampens 
or kills the spirit behind a program of partici- 
pation, but also is eminently unfair to the over- 
worked, frail, or sickly teacher. Some teachers 
can do most for the service of education by con- 
centrating upon classwork. 

Too much dictation from administrators is 
one of the frequently appearing arguments for 
teacher participation. Evidently, the situation 
will not be bettered by merely changing the 
nature of what is dictated to the teachers, that 
is, if the principal requires certain adminis- 
trative duties of his teachers in addition to their 
teaching load. The opposite, teachers dictating 
to the principal, is even less promising. The 
real situation is reached when all concerned 
catch the “we” spirit in place of the “I” spirit 
both in plans and action. 

Using the Teacher’s. Ideas 

Not every’ teacher is constituted or trained to 
serve on committees or to help put plans into 
operation. But every teacher (and other em- 
ployees as well), is a potential source of ideas, 
plans, and information that is of inestimable 
value to the school system. It is inexcusable 
for a principal to fail to capitalize upon this 
rich potential source of improvement for his 
school. 

A practice that is likely to creep in after a 
plan of participation has been operating for 
some time and one that will vitiate the whole 
procedure, is that of hearing the teachers and 
then disregarding them, or, equally bad, that 
of revising reports of teacher committees with- 
out any explanation and without their knowl- 
edge. Most of the values derived from par- 
ticipation are remote. Many of the principal’s 
problems can be more expeditiously handled 
without participation. This should be clearly 
recognized and those problems should be left 
out of the plans for participation, or else the 
principal should be prepared to endure the im- 
mediate retardation of his program in order 
to realize the fuller program later on. Teachers 
are human and realize at once that they not 
only have wasted their time but have been made 
ridiculous by having taken part in a farce. 

It is indeed unfortunate that teacher partici- 
pation should be linked up as closely as it has 
been in a number of instances with inopportune 
salary-increase demands. In the minds of some, 
the whole thing is a scheme to aid teachers 
in securing financial gain. Somehow, unsound 
as it is, some people also have the idea that 
participation is a clever device used by the 
principal to lighten his load of work and re- 
sponsibility. If either of these things were true, 
participation would have no place in a sound 
system of education. Therefore, it behooves 
those interested either in the present or future 
of this movement to disassociate it entirely 
from any idea of merely personal gain either 
to teachers or to the principal, and to associate 
it with the education and development of the 
pupils, 
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When the welfare of the child is taken as 
the point of departure, there is little danger of 
erring in the direction suggested in principle 
7, above. There is more glamour, appeal, and 
show of strength in participation in a state or 
national way, however essential to the profes- 
sion these are, than there is in helping to solve 
the pressing local problems in education. But 
it is in the latter that the best results are 
achieved and that the greatest justification of 
participation lies. 

Duties Rather Than Rights 

Immediately following the late war, a great 
hue and cry arose claiming dictatorial and un- 
just treatment of teachers at the hands of their 
administrators. It was claimed, and with truth, 
that simple justice demanded that teachers be 
given a share in determining their work and 
working conditions. However true it may be 
that it is a teacher’s inherent privilege to par- 
ticipate in the administration of the school, any 
plan that emphasizes the privilege rather than 
the duty and obligation side of it, will lack in 
dynamic and positive appeal to critical boards 
and taxpayers. Teachers who are anxious to 
render the largest possible service to the cause 
of education are not playing trumps when they 
overemphasize their “rights.” 

In a school system where dictation by the 
administration is the common practice, it is an 
easy matter to separate functions. The prin- 
cipal is to command; the teachers to obey. 
But once we introduce more cooperation and 
democracy, a clear-cut and complete functional 
analysis becomes necessary. This whole matter 
of isolating and defining functions, and of set- 
ting limitations upon the various cooperating 
groups, would make a splendid initial problem 
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for teachers to attack in cooperation with the 
administration. At any rate, each group, early 
in the game, must know its function and its 
limits of action. ‘ 

One of the definite conclusions that must be 
reached in any functional analysis of school 
administration, is that the principle of unity 
must not be violated. The principal is respon- 
sible to the board for the management’ of his 
school and no amount of teacher cooperation 
ean relieve him of that responsibility. 


The Majority Not Always Right 

It is not uncommon in sounding the praises 
of democracy, to overestimate the correctness 
of the majority. A majority vote upon a tech- 
nical matter about which the group is ignorant 
is as unsafe as the opinion of one uninformed 
person. In teacher participation, a difference 
should be made between those things upon which 
teachers are qualified to pass judgment and 
those that call for the judgment of an expert. 

It has been stated above that participation 
should not be perfunctory; that the teachers’ 
opinions and the results of their committee work 
must count. There is a very definite limit, 
however, to how far this idea may be carried. 
That limit is the modern conception of state 
responsibility for education. If the state is not, 
getting the kind of education it wants, it retains 
the right to step in through its agents and com- 
pel the desired line of action. 

Equally important to the fact that any plan 
of teacher participation should grow out of a 
spirit of service, is the fact that if the plan is 
to grow and prosper, full recognition and appre- 
ciation must be forthcoming for services ren- 


dered by the teachers. It seems to be difficult 
(Concluded on Page 116) 


A School-Board President’s Viewpoint 


Arthur A. Blumeyer, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the board of education of St. Louis, Mo., 
recently outlined his conception of the duties 
and prerogatives of his office. “The position 
of president of the board of education of a 
great city is rightly esteemed a position of 
honor and responsibility—a position not to be 
sought by any man” he said, “and not .to be 
declined when offered him.” He then said: 
“Every good citizen owes the community in 
which he lives a certain portion of his time, 
effort, and ability in rendering public service 
for which no remuneration is paid, and yet a 
service which is absolutely essential to the wel- 
fare of the state and community. That is the 
kind of service expected of the president of the 
board of education, and I shall endeavor to dis- 
charge its duties in that spirit.” 

President Blumeyer explains that under the 
law the members of the board are divided into 
four standing committees, namely, instruction, 
finance, school buildings, and auditing and sup- 
plies. “The committees” he explains, “are 
supervisory of the board’s business and not exe- 
cutive. Under our charter the board of educa- 
tion, as the representative of all the people, sits 
in judgment of proposals and determines the 
general policies of the school system. It is the 
board of control, whose duty it is to adopt 
policies, and to employ experts to carry them 
out; to determine new undertakings, and to 
pass upon and to authorize expenditures. The 
board’s business is largely legislative business.” 

Administrative Control 

The scope and function of the board of educa- 
tion is then outlined as follows: 

“It will thus be seen that the success of a 
school administration will depend upon the effi- 
ciency of the executive heads of each depart- 
ment. There must be leadership, there must be 
ability, sincerity, consistency, and honesty in 
the executive to carry forward the policies of 


the board, otherwise confusion and failure will 
result. 

“The board cannot, under the law, select 

teachers, but it must approve the selection of 
teachers, and is responsible to the people for 
the kind of teachers selected. The board ecan- 
not make plans for school buildings, but it must 
approve building plans and is responsible to 
the people for the kinds of buildings erected 
with public money. So with all the depart- 
ments of the board’s business. 
' “The law fixes the responsibility for technical 
details upon the executive heads of departments, 
but places upon the board of edueation as a 
whole the duty and responsibility of determin- 
ing policies and of planning the general pro- 
gram. As school systems become more complex, 
it becomes increasingly difficult to secure men 
and women capable of meeting the exacting 
demands of administration with judgment, fore- 
sight, courage, and intelligence. 

“The degree in which the executive heads of 
the departments of the board’s business measure 
up to the requirements of the positions to which 
they are chosen will determine the success of 
the school administration as a whole.” 

The Value of Research 

“Because of the complex character of the 
modern school system, the board has created a 
new department known as the department of 
reference, research, and pubilicity. It is the 
business of this department to collect informa- 
tion and data bearing upon matters relating to 
public education that may be needed by the 
board in formulating policies and planning 
school programs. Such information is gathered 
without bias in favor of any particular policy, 
but solely for the purpose of getting at perti- 
nent facts in their relation to all the depart- 
ments of the board’s business. 

“This department has already proved its need 
and worth to the board and public through in- 
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ARTHUR BLUMEYER 


President-Elect, Board of Education, 
t. Louis, Mo. 

telligent and efficient service. Whenever the 
board has a problem needing careful study and 
authentic, unbiased information, the research 
bureau is ealled upon to secure it. This is a 
great help and an invaluable service to the mem- 
bers of the board, the entire school system, and 
the public. It enables the members to more 
readily solve the problem in hand. 

“This has resulted in closer cooperation, 
better understanding, and harmony among the 
members until there is now little or no friction 
in the board. The schools are getting informa- 
tion of that which is best in our school systems 
in cities comparable in size with St. Louis. We 
are no longer experimenting or working in the 
dark. We have the facts before us and know 
what we are doing. 

“The director of this department has recently 
spent much time in several of our largest cities 
in consultation with public-school administra- 
tive officers and has collected valuable informa- 
tion for our board concerning matters relating 
to procedure in the administration of public 
education. It is also the duty of that depart- 
ment to inform the public, when directed by 
the board, concerning school activities of in- 
terest to the public and illustrative of the prog- 
ress of the schools.” 


BOARD OF EDUCATION SPEAKS OUT 

At Sacramento, Calif., a recent issue of the 
school-department publication is given over to 
the members of the board of education who, in 
a series of articles, bring the school situation 
to the general public. The failure of a bond 
issue last spring has left the schools in a 
cramped condition, calling for a heart-to-heart 
talk with the taxpayers. 

President J. E. Lynn explains the situation, 
at the same time outlining the general operation 
of the school system. Speaking in a prospective 
sense he says: “The growth of our schools will 
mean that before long another bond election 
will be submitted to the people. The taxpayers 
realize that they cannot get something for noth- 
ing if they want a school system looking to the 
future. We want our schools to be as near per- 
fect as possible.” 


Mrs. George B. Lorenz, a member of the 
board of education, says: “There are many 
problems that confront a board sitting in the 
interests of education in our community. First, 
we must provide adequate facilities, which in- 
clude both buildings and equipment. At the 
present time we are unable to keep pace with 
the growth of our schools. We need more build- 
ings and I sincerely hope the people of Sacra- 
mento realize this when they are called upon 


again to provide bonds so that education in 
(Concluded on Page 118) 
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The Income vs. the Property Tax as a Source of School Revenue 


The committee! appointed by the National 
Tax Association to prepare a plan for a model 
system of state and local taxation, composed 
of an authoritative group of economist and tax- 
ation experts, accepted tangible property as one 
of the basis of its model plan for raising revenue 
in the state. This committee, however, did not 
consider wealth the only measure of economic 
power. 

The first decision reached by this committee 
was that in the proposed model system of state 
and local taxation there should be a personal 
tax, levied with the exclusive view of carrying 
out the principle that every person having tax- 
able ability should pay a direct tax to the gov- 
ernment under which he is domiciled. Tangible 
property represents but a fractional part of the 
state’s economic power. Commercial concerns 
conduct enterprises yielding profits into the 
hundreds of thousands in plants valued at but 
a few hundred dollars. Billions each year are 
realized from income-paying securities. Large 
salaries are received by those who own no prop- 
erty. Property values each year represent a 
smaller percentage of the nation’s total economic 
power. 

At the same time, the need for public revenue 
has increased. This is particularly true of the 
schools in which in the last thirty years the 
increase in the elementary-school attendance has 
been approximately two times and in high 
schools has been approximately thirty times as 
rapid as the growth in general population. Each 
year the property is a less adequate source of 
revenue for the schools or for any other form 
of publie service supported by the state. <A 
representative opinion of the experts in the field 
of taxation is expressed by Prof. E. W. A. Selig- 
man, when he says: “Under modern conditions, 
property, and especially personal property, is no 
longer a satisfactery index of taxpaying ability. 
Wealth in modern times is derived to a con- 
tinually larger extent from relations, from op- 
portunities, and from all manner of exertion 
more or less indirectly, or not at all, connected 
with property. Huge official salaries and large 
professional incomes are of common occurrence 
today and would go entirely free under a prop- 
erty tax.”2 This is the conclusion of every 
authoritative study of state school finance in 
recent years. This evidence suggests the con- 
clusion that those states that continue to cling 
to the general property tax as a principal source 
of state revenue will find it difficult to keep pace 
with educational progress. 

Income has been proposed as a second and 
distinct measure of economic power, Estimates 
of the income of the 48 states for the three years 
—1919-20-21—have recently been issued by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research.’ 
The meaning of income is explained in the fol- 
lowing quotation: “If every individual kept an 
accurate set of private accounts and thereby 
arrived at his net money income for the year 
and if all these net incomes were added together, 
the resulting totals would be those which this 
report attempts to approximate.” This estimate 
takes into consideration the fact that individual 
income is composed of two parts: (1) Current 
income, made up of wages or salaries, interest, 
dividends, rents, business profits, and the like, 
and (2) total income, consisting of current in- 
come, plus gains or losses in the value of prop- 
erty owned. However, economists do not agree 
as to the merit of these two concepts of income. 





1Report of Committee of National Tax Association. 
Proceedings of the Association, 1919, pp. 426-470. 

*Hssays on Tagation, p. 649. 

‘Leven, Maurice. Income in the United States. 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1925. 


John W. Davis, Hustonville, Ky. 
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Indication of Economic Welfare 


The difficulties which stand in the way of a 
wholly accurate estimate of income are com- 
parable to those encountered in the Census of 
Wealth. However, the estimates would indicate 
that income offers a measure of the economic 
resources of a state to a considerable measure. 
The National Bureau of Economic Research 
states: “Income is surely a good, if not the 
best, indication of economic welfare, and to 
know the income and the distribution of income 
in a gross section of the country is to be able 
to judge the approximate position of the scale 
of living of the bulk of its inhabitants.” 

Income was not recognized as an index of 
economic power until the last few decades. In 
the best literature on taxation during the last 
decade of the nineteenth century and the first 
decade of the twentieth century, both in the 
reports of tax officials and the tax commissions, 
and in the writings of the recognized authori- 
ties on taxation, the preponderance of opinion 
was strongly against the income tax as a state 
measure. At the beginning of the third decade 
of the twentieth century, the majority of the 
best that was said and written on the subject 
was in favor of such a tax. Moreover, several 
of the ablest authorities on taxation were op- 
posed to the state income tax twenty years ago, 
while the very same men are in favor of it now. 
Newspaper editorials and magazine articles 
have, for the most part, followed and accepted 
this marked change in public opinion. 

Beman‘ says that there are two reasons for 
this marked change of attitude toward the in- 
come tax: first, that no state had made a real 
success of its income tax until 1911, when Wis- 
consin enacted the first efficient law of the kind; 
and second, that the recent and constantly in- 
creasing need of the state and local governments 
for more revenue has made legislatures seek 
new forms of taxation. 

Not a New and Untried Tax 

The state income tax is not a new and untried 
tax. Since the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution about one half of the states have had 
an income tax at one time or another. At the 
present time about one fourth of the states have 
such a tax. Several of these have adopted it 
within the past few years, that is, since the 
Wisconsin tax was adopted. In several states 
there has been a strong agitation for its adop- 
tion. 

The earlier state income taxes were unques- 
tioned failures, due to inefficient administration. 
In several of the states the older income tax 
is still in vogue, and is still a complete failure. 
In Wisconsin, Massachusetts, New York, and in 
some other states where the newer ideas have 
been employed, the state income tax is an un- 
questioned success. 

The almost unanimous testimony of all tax 
authorities and tax commissions is that the 
general property tax is a failure. It is unfair, 
unjust, easily evaded, burdensome, and not suf- 
ficiently productive. At the same time, the need 
for more revenue is constantly growing. States, 


cities, villages, towns, counties, and townships 
4Beman, L. T. Current Problems in Taxation, p. 223, 
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all over the country find their expenses growing 
at a rapid rate and their needs growing even 
faster. Modern progress makes each community 
demand more of its local government. Better 
roads, better schools, reasonable salaries for 
teachers, adequate public health service, play- 
grounds, and many other similar services are 
things which the citizens of every community 
are now demanding of their local governments. 
To raise the funds to meet these new demands 
is a serious problem. It is under these con- 
ditions that officials and students of finance are 
turning to the state income tax. 

This problem of obtaining adequate school 
support in many states is, as before mentioned, 
not a problem of waiting for increase in eco- 
nomic resources. It is ‘rather a problem of 
finding and being willing to put into effect the 
methods of taxation which will divert the abun- 
dant supply of economic power already in ex- 
istence, as shown by the recent surveys of wealth 
and income of the United States previously 
referred to, a share appropriate to the impor- 
tance of education in a modern civilized com- 
monwealth. 

Our economic system has completely changed. 
Our wealth and income have grown tremen- 
dously. But the methods of securing school 
revenue have stood still. Authorities on taxa- 
tion and tax commissions have offered various 
plans for bringing state and local systems of 
taxation into accord with modern economic 
conditions. One plan proposed as a solution to 
this problem is found in the report of a com- 
mittee appointed by the National Tax Associa- 
tion already referred to.5 This report states 
three principles which it considers fundamental 
in a modern system of state and local taxation: 


Three Fundamental Principles 
“The first principle is that every person hav- 
ing taxable ability should pay some sort of 
direct personal tax to the government under 
which he is domiciled and from which he re- 
ceives the personal benefits that the government 
confers, 


“The second principle is that tangible prop- 
erty, by whomsoever owned, should be taxed by 
the jurisdiction in which it is located, because 
it is there that it receives protection and other 
governmental benefits and services. 

“The third principle, somewhat less clearly 
and generally exemplified by our tax laws but 
discernible none the less, is that business ‘car- 
ried on for profit in any locality should be taxed 
for the benefits it receives.” 


In an elaboration of the first principle, the 
committee refers to the different plans of per- 
sonal taxation which have been employed for 
this purpose. The first it mentions is the poll 
tax which it declares to be utterly inadequate 
to accomplish the object in view, even if levied 
at graduated rates, as has been done sometimes 
in other countries. It would be so unequal and 
so far inferior to the other forms of personal 
taxation that it cannot, be considered worthy of 
serious consideration. 


The second method of imposing a personal tax 
mentioned by the committee would be to levy 
a tax upon every man’s net fortune, that is, 
upon the total of his assets in excess of his 
liabilities, without exemption of any kind of 
assets or the exclusion of any liability. This 
would be a tax levied not upon property as such, 
but upon net fortune as a measure of the citi- 
zen’s personal liability to contribute to the gov- 
ernment under which he is domiciled. It would 


5Proceedings of the National Tax Association for 
1919, pp. 426-470. 
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be entirely distinct from any tax that might 
be levied objectively upon property as property, 
at the place of its situs and would have to be 
levied exclusively upon the property owner at 
his place of domicile. The committee concluded 
that this form of taxation would raise the diffi- 
cult constitutional question of the right of the 
state to levy a tax even upon the net fortune 
of the citizen if that included tangible property 
located in another commonwealth. Since the 
coming of the Federal income tax, it is obvious 
that it is easier for the states, and more con- 
venient for the taxpayers, to adopt income 
rather than net fortune as the measure of the 
obligation of the citizen to contribute to the 
government under which he lives. 
A Presumptive Income Tax 

A third method of personal taxation sug- 
gested is what may be called a presumptive in- 
come tax, that is, a tax levied upon persons 
according to certain external indicia which are 
taken to be satisfactory measures of taxable 
ability. House rent is the index commonly used 
in such presumptive income taxes, and a tax 
on rentals has been proposed in times past by 
special commissions in Massachusetts and New 
York. The committee, however, recommended 
that the tax on rentals is not to be reeommended 
except as a last resort in states where admin- 
istrative and other conditions are unfavorable 
to the introduction of any better form of per- 
sonal taxation. 

The fourth form of personal taxation proposed 
by the committee was the personal income tax. 
By this is meant a tax levied upon persons with 
respect to their incomes which are taxed, not 
objectively as incomes but as elements of de- 
termining the taxable ability of the persons 
who receive them. This tax is better fitted than 
any other to carry out the principle that every 
person having taxable ability shall make a rea- 
sonable contribution to the support of the gov- 
ernment under which he lives. It is as fair in 
principle as any tax can be; under proper con- 
ditions, it can well be administered by an 
American state, as Wisconsin and Massachu- 
setts have proved; it is a form of taxation which 
meets with popular favor at the present time, 
and, therefore, seems to offer the line of least 
resistance. The committee is of the opinion 
that a personal income tax is the best method 
of enforcing the obligation of the citizen for 
the support of the government under which he 
lives, and recommends it as a constituent part 
of a model system of state and local taxation. 

The development of the Federal income-tax 
system and the experience of several states 
which have attempted some form of income 
taxation, shows that there are some problems 
that must be dealt with in every form of 
income-tax law. According to Lutz® these are 
(1) the persons subject, (2) the determination 
of the income to be taxed, (3) the rates, (4) 
personal credits or exemptions, (5) administra- 
tive organization. There is no one best solution 
of these problems. The choice will depend on 
the kind of income tax desired. 

Double Taxation Must Be Avoided 

The first question that arises relates to the 
persons who should be subject to an income tax 
that is imposed by a given jurisdiction. This 
question is important, since it is desirable to 
avoid double taxation of incomes, while allow- 
ing each state the fullest possible freedom in 
applying the tax. Seligman’ says that the diffi- 
culty arises, in this matter, from the fact that 
the source and the recipient of the income is 
not coterminous. The one may be within the 
state and the other without the state. In a 
Federal income tax, these problems arise only 
in international relations and are of minor im- 
portance. But within the several common- 


Public Finance, . 446. 
7Essays in Taxation, p. 653. 
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DR. LEWIS W. SMITH 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Dr. Lewis W. Smith, formerly superintendent of the 
Joliet township high school and junior college at Joliet, 
Ill., was recently elected superintendent of schools at Ber- 
keley, Calif., succeeding Dr. Harry B. Wilson. 

Dr. Smith, who is a native of Ohio, received his early 
education in Ohio University and Doan Academy, and 
hclds one degree from Denison University, and two degrees 
given by the University of Chicago. He has enjoyed a 
broad experience in schoolwork, ranging from teaching in 
the elementary grades and high school, to teaching gradu- 
ate courses in the university ,and the administration of 
secondary schools and junior colleges. During the school 
year 1907-08 Dr. Smith was principal of the high school at 
Kankakee, Iil., and from 1908 to 1919 was principal of the 
Thornton township high school at Harvey. 

In 1919, Dr. Smith became superintendent of the Joliet 
township high school and junior college, where he remained 
the last nine years. In 1928, his ability was recognized by 
Denison University, which conferred upon him the honor- 
ary degree of LL.D., for his work in connection with the 
educational program established under his direction at 
Joliet. During the period of his service, all branches of 
the school system were coordinated and directed by one 
group’ of executives, and an addition was built to the edu- 
cational plant at a cost of $1,500,000. 

Dr. Smith was one of the founders of the National Honor 
Society and since its foundation has been a member of the 
council. In 1925, he was made president of the American 
Society of Junior Colleges. For several years he was chair- 
man of the commission on unit courses and curricula of 
the Northcentral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. He was in charge of an extensive study of the 
high schools of Illinois in 1917. 





wealths of a union or federation, the subject 
assumes grave dimensions. The committee of 
the National Tax Association® says in regard to 
this problem that since the purpose of the per- 
sonal income tax is to enforce the obligation of 
every citizen to the government under which 
he is domiciled, it is obvious that this tax must 
be levied only upon persons and in the states 
where they are domiciled. It is contrary to the 
theory of the tax that it should apply to the 
income of any business as such, or to apply to 
the income of any property as such. The tax 
should be levied upon persons in respect of their 
entire net incomes, and should be collected only 
from persons and at places where they are domi- 
ciled. It should not be collected from business 
concerns, either incorporated or unincorporated, 
since such action would defeat the very purpose 
of the tax. 


If the personal income tax were the only one 
proposed, it would be necessary to tax all in- 
comes derived from business or property located 
within its jurisdiction, irrespective of whether 
the recipients are residents or nonresidents. 
The committee felt itself under the necessity of 
reconciling the conflicting claims of states, and 
of doing so in a manner that will avoid unjust 
double and triple taxation of interstate business 
and investments. It proposes as an only prac- 
tical remedy a system which comprises three 
taxes, each of which is designed to satisfy fully 
and fairly the legitimate claims of the several 
states. The plan provides that property will 
be taxed where located, business where carried 
on, and persons at their places of domicile. If 
the personal income tax is levied in any other 
way, it will simply produce and perpetuate the 


8Report of Committee of National Tax Association, 
pp. 10-19. 
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old evil of unjust double taxation of interstate 
property and interstate business.? 

The committee also recommends that the per- 
sonal income tax be levied in respect of the 
citizen’s entire net income from.all sources. The 
net income shall be defined substantially as a 
good accountant would determine it. 


Exemptions and Abatement 
Another problem of income-tax construction 


is the question of personal exemptions and 
abatement. The exemption of a certain mini- 
mum of income is generally accepted, the 
amount being, presumably, that which is re- 
quired to cover the cost of the standard of living 
If the income 
tax is to be regarded, primarily, as a personal 
tax, every consideration points to low exemp- 
tions, because of the desirability of broadening 
the scope of the tax. On the other hand, the 
rapid increase in the number of persons affected 
as the exemption is lowered presents rather 
serious problems of administration. The cost 
of securing returns and collecting small tax 
payments from this growing army of taxpayers 
would probably absorb a considerable portion of 
the revenue thus obtained. Morrison says: 
“Accordingly, it seems clear that in the future 
we should draw support for education from taxes 
on incomes, including the smallest incomes from 
which it is practical to make collections.”!° 

Delaware has introduced a unique method of 
universalizing the income-tax obligation, by 
requiring every natural person, 21 years of age 
and over, who is a citizen or resident of the 
state, and every minor receiving an income of 
$1,000 and over, to file an annual return and 
pay a filing fee of $3.11 

The National Tax Committee believes that 
the amount of income exempted from the per- 
sonal income tax should not exceed $600 for a 
single person and $1,200 for a husband and 
wife, with a further exemption of $200 for each 
dependent up to a number not to exceed three. 
It seems desirable to exempt as few people as 
possible from the necessity of making a direct 
personal contribution to the support of the state. 
It is also recommended that the rate of income 
shall be the same for all kinds of income or 
that there shall be no differentiation for income 
derived from different sources. The rate shall 
be progressive, depending upon the amount of 
the taxpayer’s income. 

The administration of a proposed income tax 
is a very important question. Lutz!2 argues 
that the first point to be emphasized is that a 
strong central administration is necessary. The 
secret of the success of the modern state income 
taxes is found in the administration of these 
taxes by efficient state commissions, supplied 
with sufficient authority, technical equipment, 
and administrative personnel to sedure a fairly 
adequate assessment of incomes. In regard to 
this matter, Seligman says: “With the exist- 
ence of this new tax, which is successful so far 
as it goes, there arises the hitherto entirely un- 
expected prospect of a state income tax being 
able to lean up against the Federal tax, so as 
to avail itself of the Federal returns and to be 
able in this way to minimize a great part of the 
difficulties which would otherwise attach to the 
independent state income tax.’’!% 

State Income Tax Successful 

The National Tax Committee says that the 
personal income tax should be collected from 
taxpayers, upon the basis of strictly enforced 
and controlled returns, and without any attempt 
to collect it at the source. The experience of 
Wisconsin and Massachusetts shows conclusively 
that, with good administration, a reasonable 





*Strayer and Haig. The Financing of Education in 


the State of New York, p. 113. 
10Hlementary School Journal, Vol. XX, p. 52. 
11L,aws of Delaware, 1921, chap. 9. 
12Public Finance, p. 463. 
13Essays in Taxation, p. 651. 
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Democracy in Student Government 


Harvey D. Douglass, Superintendent of Schools, Fowlerville, Mich. 


The school is a formal institution, one pur- 
pose of which is to perpetuate the type of 
society of which it is a part, and by which it is 
organized. In an authoritative type of society, 
the school should be authoritative in the technic 
of operation. Conversely, in a democratic type 
of society; the technic of operation should be 
democratic. In order that practice shall govern 
the theory, it is necessary that all the members 
of the school participate in its activities. One 
of the activities in which this should be done 
is in the governing of the student group; that is, 
the group should participate in the measures of 
welfare for the group as a whole so far as the 
government is concerned. 

This does not mean that the government, or 
discipline, of the student group is to be given 
over entirely to the student group. As in a 
democracy, where the members participate and 
contribute according to their capacity, in such 
measures as are necessary for the group as a 
whole, so in student government the students 
should be participators and contributors. They 
may do this operating through group impulses 
or through duly elected representatives. 


In the authoritative type of government, as 
it has been carried out in the schools in a 
society which is nominally democratic, the 
teacher, the instructor, the principal, or the 
superintendent, each in different situations has 
earried out the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial functions of school government, and from 
these decisions there has been little or no appeal. 
This no doubt has its origin in the fact that the 
early schools in this country were established 
in a society of the authoritative type, as well 
as in the idea that children should be seen and 
not heard. 

The Function of Student Government 

Student government is an organization by 
the group which enables them to carry out such 
provisions as are considered to be desirable for 
the welfare of the group. 


Several forms have been organized. They 
are more or less complex, depending upon the 
length of time they have been in operation and 
the size of the institution. The Washington 
Irving High School, in New York City, has a 
highly developed organization. The printed 
forms used in this school include a constitu- 
tion, rules and regulations, and many minor 
forms. Perhaps the most extended use of stu- 
dent government in the Middle West is in the 
publie schools of Holland, Mich., where the 
plan has been in operation several years under 
different principals. 


Some of the causes for the failure of student 
government are given as follows: The belief 
on the part of the students that it is not student 
government at all, but the same old type of gov- 
ernment by the teachers; lack of knowledge, 
belief, and interest on the part of those who 
have charge of the schools as teachers and ad- 
ministrators; failure to explain and to appeal 
to the students; failure of the students to carry 
on with the idea. Student government will not 
run itself under a group which has been con- 
trolled by the authoritative type of govern- 
ment. Student government is a new idea to 
an authoritative group. Someone has said that 
the most painful experience which can come to 
a human being is the acquisition of a new idea. 
If student government is to properly function, 
the leaders of the faculty and student groups 
must get the idea and cooperate to make it 
successful. 

Student Participation 

Recognizing the need of greater participa- 
tion on the part of students in the administra- 
tion of the Fowlerville, Michigan, high school, 


steps were taken by the superintendent to in- 
troduce a plan of student government. 

As a beginning, talks were given to the stu- 
dents at the general assembly in which they 
were told that, as members of the student group, 
it was desirable that they take part in the 
management of the activities of the student 
group. They were told they would be allowed 
to govern themselves, to the extent to which 
they were capable of directing the management 
of their affairs so far as the school is concerned. 
They were allowed to initiate and manage their 
own recreations, and were free to initiate any 
movement for the welfare of the entire group. 
The faculty offered to cooperate to the best of 
their ability in carrying out any innovations 
within reason. 

The classes elected their presidents in closed 
meetings. No member of the faculty was pres- 
ent at any of these meetings. The class presi- 
dents were called together as a committee repre- 
sentative of the students to put the plan into 
operation. The idea was explained to them in 
greater detail than had been done in the gen- 
eral assembly. The class presidents were organ- 
ized into a student council, and were led to 
see the necessity for making a constitution as 
the fundamental law of the group. The senior- 
class president was asked to name a committee 
for that purpose. He was asked to be present 
at the committee meeting as temporary presi- 
dent of the student council. As the superin- 
tendent and the principal were eligible to sit in 
the committee, the senior-class president ap- 
pointed two girls, one a senior and one a junior, 
as members of the committee. 


The committee met and drafted a constitu- 
tion. After each article there was a place for 
the students to vote yes or no. A day or two 
later the constitution was submitted to the 
pupils at the general assembly. They were told 
that the constitution was only a nucleus to get 
the plan in operation. The several articles were 
earried by large majorities. The counting of 
the ballots and the tabulation of the results 
were duties performed by the members of the 
student council. 





MR. E. R. VAN KLEECK 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Walden, N. Y. 


Mr. Edwin R. Van Kleeck, who assumed the superin- 
tendency at Walden, N. Y., this fall, is believed to be the 
youngest superintendent in the state of New York. 

Mr. Van Kleeck is only 22 years of age, having recently 
celebrated his birthday. He received his education at the 
New York State College for Teachers in Albany, from 
which he received a bachelor degree in 1927. During his 
college course, he acted as editor-in-chief of the State Col- 
lege News, the school paper of the college. 

Before going to Walden, Mr. Van Kleeck was princi- 
pal of the junior high school at Plattsburg, N. Y., and was 
active in the work of promoting the approval of a school 
bond issue. 
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Conservatives vs. Progressives 

The next step in putting the plan into opera- 
tion was to call caucuses. One caucus was 
called for the conservatives. It was explained 
to the students that since they had operated 
under older forms that they should make haste 
slowly. The other caucus was called for the 
progressives, those who believe that new ideas 
should be put into operation as rapidly as pos- 
sible. We explained to the students that we 
need both classes of people, the first to put the 
brakes on when we are going too fast; the 
second class to bring the conservatives out of 
a rut whenever it becomes necessary. 

In these caucuses the students were shown 
how to nominate candidates and how to make 
a platform. They were assisted in conducting 
their campaign with posters, speeches, and in- 
dividual work. The necessity of keeping within 
the bounds of reason, and of being orderly in 
conducting each campaign by trying to win 
supporters through presenting the merits of 
each party and candidate was explained. A 
limit was placed on the length, complexity, and 
number of speeches of the campaign. It was 
ordered that the campaign should not interfere 
with the routine work of the school. The stu- 
dents were impressed with the idea that less 
than 50 per cent of the electorate voted at the 
1924 general election. It was emphasized that 
there is nothing difficult or intricate about vot- 
ing and that they owe it to the group to which 
they belong to cast their ballots. 

The elections were held according to the 
Australian secret-ballot system. As closely as 
possible it followed the plans and forms used 
in the election of civil officers. Pupils were 
required to register. Conditions of eligibility 
at present are membership in the high school. 
The pupils voted some time during the day 
while they were in the study hall. The ballot 
box was open during school hours. All but one 
or two of those present voted. The ballots were 
counted by the election board and the results 
tabulated and posted. 

The Results Accomplished 

Some advantages of the plan are that stu- 
dents have taken charge of the study hall, which 
has reduced the load of the teachers who former- 
ly had charge of it. The student in charge is 
assisted by the superintendent and the prin- 
cipal. Under the new plan, there has been less 
disorder and wandering around than was the 
case with the teachers in charge. The plan 
provides for the removal of those who do not 
conform and sends them to a room where a 
teacher has a conference period. The first re- 
moval is temporary, but the second one may be 
made permanent. Under the plan, there have 
been no permanent removals, but five or six 
temporary ones have been made. This hap- 
pened when a teacher had charge of the study 
hall. Two of the instructors claimed that their 
pupils did not prepare their lessons as well as 
they did under the authoritative type. Although 
these instructors claimed that their pupils did 
not prepare their lessons, the marks of these 
teachers showed no falling off when they came 
to the office. Neither has the superintendent 
been able to discover a lower grade of work 
upon inspection of their work in the classroom. 
For these reasons, the criticisms do not appear 
to be well founded. The students have taken a 
greater part in the direction of athletics and 
other recreational activities. They have pro- 
moted and carried out a lyceum course pre- 
sented wholly by the pupils. 

There are some pupils who do not appear to 
conform, but by far, the greater part of the 
student body has made a conscientious effort 
to carry out the plan. While the superintend- 
ent and the principal are continuing to direct, 
and occasionally have to do some driving, still 
the school is getting further away from that 
as the work improves. 
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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Janitorial Supplies for Schools 
H. C. Wegner, Superintendent of Schools, Waupun, Wis. 


The question of janitorial supplies may seem 
a relatively unimportant one to the average 
schoolman and the purchase of such supplies 
a minor item among his manifold duties. There 
are, however, a number of factors important 
enough to warrant the serious consideration of 
this question. 


Schoolmen are repeatedly indicted for being 
poor business men, and perhaps rightly so. This 
accusation is likely to be particularly true in 
the purchase of supplies used by the janitorial 
staff of the schools. To begin with, schoolmen 
are inclined to consider such purchases as rela- 
tively unimportant, giving them little thought 
and less investigation. Consequently, the 
schools may be paying four or five times a fair 
price for these products and securing inferior 
materials at the same time. 


The writer is not attempting to give school 
administrators a recipe which they may follow 
and by so doing solve all problems in this con- 
nection. Rather, his purpose is to set up a 
problem or challenge which will result in co- 
operative studies and more careful consideration 
of this aspect of the administrator’s duties, with 
a consequent saving in funds which can then 
be diverted to a more useful purpose in the in- 
terest of children. 

In the belief that such a study is desirable, 
the writer and a number of his coworkers pro- 
ceeded to give this problem some thought and 
study, and present herewith a statement of their 
findings. This statement, again, will be of little 
use other than to call attention and direct em- 
phasis to the importance of this administrative 
duty. 


A group of school administrators referred to 
met for a conference relative to various phases 
of their work. In the course of their discussions 
one superintendent asked casually, “How much 
are you paying for brand of cleaner?” 
Another answered, quoting a low price, a third 
a high price, and when all had made an answer 
to this query it was found that the prices ranged 
from 6 cents a pound to 18 cents a pound for 
the same product. In other words, this product 
was being sold at whatever price the salesman 
could get from each individual purchaser. An 
inquiry to the firm brought an answer that the 
varying prices represented various grades of the 
same product, which in turn were designated as 
qualities A, B, C, and by especially high-sound- 
ing names. To again verify this contention or 
explanation on the part of the firm, samples of 
each of the so-called grades of this product 
were submitted to an industrial chemist for 
analysis. He reported that all samples sub- 
mitted were practically the same and worth 
about 5 cents a pound. 





The results of the investigation of this one 
item of supplies led to a brief study of other 
supplies in this field, with the result that the 
men interested awoke to the fact that a problem 
existed which was worth further study, namely, 
the standardization of products used and prices 
paid. 

For example, a salesman of janitorial sup- 
plies will approach a schoolman, open a sample 
case displaying various floor oils, scrubbing com- 
pounds, liquid soaps, disinfectants, deoderants, 
and like products. He will proceed to hold up 
for the administrator’s inspection a sample, say, 
of floor oil, calling attention to its beautiful 
color, its clearness, the odor, etc. Then he will 
proceed to proclaim its virtues and its ability 
to preserve floors, to keep down dust, to kill 
germs, and what not. He will add that this 
particular oil will not darken floors and will 
cover more square feet of floor space than any 


other rival product and go on indefinitely until 
a great deal of valuable time is consumed and 
the administrator is relatively no wiser than 
before. Incidentally, the salesman will mention 
that the price of this superior floor oil is $2 or 
more per gallon. ; 


If the purchaser protests that this price is too 
high, the salesman retorts that, if the schoolman 
wants good-quality products, he will have to 
pay a good price, that he has a cheaper oil if 
the purchaser wants such a product. But, con- 
cludes the salesman, if the purchaser uses a 
cheaper grade, some dire calamity will befall his 
floors and he will fall in the salesman’s estima- 
tion as a business man. 


The implication is that a product to be good 
must necessarily be expensive. This psychology 
has been used with deadly effect. Take a product 
whose value is 50 cents a gallon and offer it at 
this price and many purchasers will refuse to 
buy it. They become suspicious that its cheap- 
ness proclaims its inferiority and that the 
product is probably of little value. Take the 
identical product and ask $2 a gallon for it, 
and the chances are that it will sell, the pur- 
chaser feeling that because he has paid a good 
price, the product necessarily must be superior 
and the virtues claimed for it real. 


Looking at an oil, admiring its color or odor, 
is not an intelligent way to purchase this and 
like commodities. Chemical analysis is neces- 
sary (1) to ascertain if the product contains 
the ingredients which are claimed for it, and (2) 
to determine if these ingredients are necessary 
for the purpose for which the product is in- 
tended. Also, it might be well to know what 
ingredients are harmful and should be avoided, 
and what ingredients are worthless and are used 





THE NEW CASTLE, PA., SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING 


The board of education at New Castle, Pa., recently oc- 
cupied its offices in the new administration building. The 
building was originally constructed as an annex to one of 
the elementary schools, and because of its location and 
appearance, was particularly well suited for remodeling as 
an administration building. 

The new administration building is well adapted for the 
purpose for which it is intended. Among the special fea- 
tures found in the building are a professional library for 
the teachers, two conference rooms, a stock room, storage 
vaults, and other features in addition to the usual facilities 
provided in such buildings. 
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as.mere fillers, giving only weight to the product, 

Returning to our salesman and his high- 
priced product: He will argue that one may 
purchase a Ford car for less than a Packard, 
the implication being that his product is of 
Packard quality. To this reasoning the writer 
replies that, if a Ford serves the purchaser’s pur- 
pose satisfactorily, there is no valid reason for 
buying a Packard at a Packard price. In other 
words, if a satisfactory floor oil, containing the 
necessary ingredients known to serve a given 
purpose, and to perform the essential functions, 
can be purchased for 50 cents a gallon, why 
pay $2.50 per gallon, or five times the necessary 
price? Because a product is high in price does 
not necessarily preclude its superior utility for 
a given purpose, 

The questions, therefore, confronting the pur- 
chaser concerning this one item are: 

1. What treatment is necessary for school- 
room floors to (a) check dust; (b) preserve 
floors; (c) improve appearance, ete.? (It is 
essential that the material shall not turn floors 
dark, or show foot tracks.) 

2. What ingredients will perform the above 
functions satisfactorily? / 

3. In what proportions must the ingredients 
be present in the product to secure these results? 

4. How much floor space will a gallon of 
the product cover, and how many applications 
will be necessary for the desired results? 

5. What ingredients should be avoided as 
harmful, unnecessary, or of relatively little 
value for the purpose intended ? 

6. How frequently must the application of 
the product be made; i.e., how does the product 
wear ? 

7. What is a fair price to pay for a satis- 
factory quality, in quantity lots, f.o.b., deliv- 
ered, 

8. What extra charges are made for con- 
tainers, or how much credit is allowed for the 
return of the containers, making it possible to 
figure net cost? 

Again, a salesman may account for the high 
price of a floor oil by claiming that his product 
contains a germicide which disinfects as it 
cleans, thereby guarding the health of pupils. 
This claim, too, needs to be carefully investi- 
gated to see: 

1. If a disinfectant is present in the product 
and in what proportions. 

2. If it will disinfect as claimed and to what 
extent. 

3. If the expenditure in this manner secures 
as good or better results than some other plan. 

So-called disinfectants are often only deodor- 
ants and have little or no germ-killing prop- 
erties when so applied, particularly when applied 
but two or three times a year.1 

The same considerations which are used in 
the purchase of floor oil may be applied to the 
purchase of liquid soap. Salesmen claim from 
7 to 40 per cent solids for their respective soaps, 
and prices vary in proportion. When the soap 
is diluted to a large extent, the purchaser is 
necessarily paying freight on a barrel of liquid 
that is mostly water. He has the choice of 
purchasing a product in this form or of pur- 
chasing a material of a higher soap content and 
of diluting the same himself to the proportions 
desired. With this last procedure, distilled 
water is necessary to secure the best results and 
the labor of mixing is an item. Questions con- 
cerning this item again follow: 


1. What are the necessary and desirable in- 
gredients in a liquid soap used for school pur- 
poses ? 

2. Is the product ready for use, and if not, 
to what proportions may the same be diluted ? 

3. What harmful ingredients should be 
avoided ? 


1U. S. Farmer’s Bulletin, No. 926. 
(Concluded on Page 92) 
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The preparation of specifications and instruc- 
tions for bidders on school supplies and equip- 
ment is one of the most irksome, necessary, and 
important processes of school administration 
known to the craft. In districts where the rules 
and regulations or the laws require that con- 
tracts be awarded following competitive bids, 
the problem of sending out specifications that 
best cover the peculiar situations arising in each 
case becomes acute. 

The confusion resulting from misinterpreta- 
tion of terms, omission of important data, or 
lack of definite statments as to guaranty, time 
of delivery, or divers other items, makes the 
issuance of loosely written or poorly organized 
specifications wholly prohibitive. 

The Des Moines school district, through the 
efforts of Mr. A. W. Merrill, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, has succeeded in reducing 
this process, tedious at best, to an almost pain- 
less procedure through the more or less simple 
expedient of standardizing the style, the word- 
ing, and the order of the items, and of utiliz- 
ing a card-index system covering all the points 
necessary to make the specifications complete. 

An extensive building program, involving an 
elaborate purchase of seats, chairs, equipment 
of numerous types from dishwashers to tele- 
phone systems, resulted in the issuing of ap- 
proximately fifty different sets of specifications 
over a period of several months. Faced with 
the probability of having to issue many other 
sets of specifications before the completion of 
the program, it seemed advisable to have a 
tangible, workable, and easily accessible system 
available in order to lessen the labor of dictat- 
ing specifications and to save the valuable time 
of the assistant superintendent of schools upon 
whom the duty devolved. 

The Standard List 

Specifications for the following varied kinds 
of equipment had been issued up to the time 
the standardizing process was planned: 
Auditorium chairs, pu- Keyless or combination 


pils’ movable desks, padlocks 
teachers’ and pupils’ Plain skeleton shelving 
chairs Janitors’ equipment 


Large lunchroom equip- 
ment 

Laboratory, industrial, 
commercial, and art 
furniture 

Window shades 

Dish washers and dish 
tables 

Systems of clocks and 
signals 

Interior telephone sys- 
tems 

Pianos 

Electric current distri- 
buting equipment 

Pottery kiln 

Lockers, benches, and 
metal partitions 

Lighting fixtures 

Vacuum-cleaning 
machines 

Wiring for clocks and 
bells 

Refrigerators 

Window and door screens 

Small lunchroom equip- 
ment 

Wiring for interior tele- 
phone systems 


Mechanical-drawing 
equipment 

Woodworking equipment 

General shop equipment 

Sinks for cooking labora- 
tories 

Health department 
equipment 

Home hygiene beds 

General science appara- 
tus 

Finish hardware 

Victrolas 

Metal waste-paper recep- 
tacles 

Fire extinguishers 

Wire or chain-link fence 

Picture mounts 

Aquariums 

Folding chairs, 
chairs 

Scientific internal treat- 
ment of boiler water 
for removal and pre- 
vention of scale 


Domestic-science tables 
Gymnasium equipment 
Angle brackets 


office 


At the outset, copies of all the specifications 
issued to date were assembled. All items con- 
cerning payment, bidder’s check, delivery, etc., 
were clipped from the specifications and all 
items concerning the same subject were pasted 
together in a string. Then the task of eliminat- 
ing, selecting, and classifying began in earnest. 

From the half hundred interpretations of 
each item, differing sometimes in only a few 


How Des Moines Has Simplified Specifications for Purchases 


Prudence Nicholas 


words, the best expressed, the most logical, and 
comprehensive were laid aside. From these the 
final, standardizd forms were deduced. 

In many instances it was necessary to prepare 
two or more types under the item heads. For 
instance, under the item, “Terms of Payment,” 
it was found that there were at least three dif- 
ferent provisions for payment, depending on 
the material purchased, how and where it was 
to be delivered, whether installation was neces- 
sary or not, and various other points. 

Terms of Payment 

Three different versions of terms of payment 
were prepared to fit the varying needs. These 
were labeled A, B, C, and each one was written 
on a card. A list of the materials to which the 
payment plan in question referred was clipped 
to each card. This was found to be a great 
convenience later when specifications were to be 
written, since it obviated the necessity of going 
over again, all the details governing each par- 
ticular case. 

To be specific, Terms of Payment B was used 
when the following materials were purchased: 
clocks and signals, interior telephones, pottery 
kiln, lockers, benches, and metal partitions, 
wire or chain-link fence. The item reads: 

The contractor must, after delivery and instal- 
lation is completed, make separate invoices to the 
board of directors, each one covering the equip- 
ment delivered and installed in a single building. 
Whenever any quantity of equipment under such 
an invoice is delivered as directed and has been 
inspected and approved by proper representatives 
of the independent school district, payment not to 
exceed 50 per cent of the invoice value of the equip- 
ment on the grounds will be allowed at the next 
regular meeting of the board of directors on the 
third Tuesday of the month following such ap- 
proval. 

As soon as final approval of the equipment covered 
by such invoice as to complete compliance with the 
specifications has been made by proper representa- 
tives of the school district, the board will, at the 
regular meeting held on the third Tuesday of each 
month following such approval, allow payment of 
the remainder of the total amount of the invoice. 

Terms of Payment A was designated to fit 
materials which were received in knocked-down 
form and which were to be assembled by the 
bidder but installed by the school district. 
Term C concerned payment for materials which 
did not come under either A or B. 

Under the Special Guarantee Clause it was 
found that there were four types of guarantee 
asked for by the district. For window shades, 
combination padlocks, general shop equipment, 
woodworking equipment, skeleton shelving, and 
window and door screens, the board asked that 
a guarantee be made for a “reasonable time”; 
but the bidder was required to state the specific 
time for which he would guarantee such ma- 
terials as lighting fixtures, vacuum cleaners, 
pianos, chairs, lockers, and metal partitions, 
wire or chain-link fences, ete. A two-year time 
clause was inserted in bids for clocks and 
signals, interior telephone, wiring for clocks 

and bells. No time element was stated for 
guide cards, keyless padlocks, ete. 

The four different types were written on 
separate cards for the card index and the ma- 
terials coming under each type were listed and 
clipped to the card. 

It was found that certain routine instructions 
issued to all bidders regardless of the nature of 
the materials to be purchased could be grouped 
together and prepared in advance. These were 
listed, arranged in order, and mimeographed for 
stock. These completed pages included such 
subjects as: Form of Bid, Statutory Provisions 
for Iowa Products, Unit Price, Total Bid, 
Grand Total, Alternate Proposals, Materials 
and Workmanship, General Guaranty, and Re- 
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servations. With these sheets ready at any 
time, the job of writing specifications was more 
than half finished before it was begun. 
Common Items 
A card of much importance was headed, Items 
Which Appear on Specifications, and contained 
the following data: 


Items marked with an asterisk are required to 
appear on all specifications. 
*Iowa Preference Clause *Terms of Payment 


*Proposals *Guaranty 
*General conditions Terms for Future De- 
*Form of Bid livery 


*Bidder’s Check 
*Contractor’s Bond 
*Unit Price 

*Total Bid 


Time of Completion 


Procedure for Consolida- 
tion of Bids 


*Grand Total Acceptance 
*Alternative Proposals Installation 
oe. aD oe Alternate Bid 
on ny Schedule of Equipment 
*Delivery Quantities 
*Materials and Work- Special Note 
manship Bid Sheets 


With a card before him, listing all the items 
which might appear on a set of specifications 
and with all the items starred which must ap- 
pear, the person preparing the data could in- 
dicate quickly and easily just what he felt he 
wanted, without the ordeal of having to dictate 
each separate item. 

For instance, he could point out that the 
Payment Term A should be used or that a cer- 
tain guarantee clause should be inserted, ac- 
cording to the material to be purchased. All 
this could be accomplished without the labor of 
having to work up the details of the item from 
the beginning. 

General Conditions 

General Conditions, the most tedious and 
difficult item to prepare, naturally differed with 
each set of specifications sent out, and had to be 
written anew for each set. There was no way 
to forsee the numerous changes arising to fit 
each separate case, although specifications pre- 
pared for similar materials were valuable for 
reference. A card listing the subjects which 
must appear under General Conditions was pre- 
pared. This made it practically certain that 
nothing vital was omitted which should be in- 
cluded. A check on this list was an easy way 
to determine whether or not the item was com- 


prehensive and complete. 
The item card headed “General Conditions” 


listed these subjects: 

Statement showing pur- 
pose of specifications 
to secure materials of 
the highest quality 

Specific description 

Directions for delivery 

Time and place of de- 
livery 

Directions for alternate 


Warning on freight and 
other delivery charges 

Specific information for 
the bidder 

Specific requirements 

Details of installation 
when installation is 
necessary 


proposals General guaranty 

In all cases as many details as possible were 
shown on the cards so that even one unfamiliar 
with the general run of preparing specifications 
would have little difficulty assembling the neces- 
sary items. For example, under the title, “Bid 
Sheet,” the card showed the proper arrangement 
of the typed wording on the page as well as the 
style of wording itself. Under addenda, the 
arrangement and style were also shown in de- 
tail. 

The card-index system covering the specifica- 
tions is by no means perfected. Changes have 
been and will be made as improvements on the 
existing system suggest themselves. So far 
these changes have been few in number and of 
minor importance, so carefully had the original 
specifications been written. 

Much favorable comment has come in to the 
executive offices of the Des Moines school dis- 
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trict regarding the unusually well prepared 
specifications issued for the purchase of ma- 
terials. When the bidder, as well as the dis- 
trict, feels the protection and security that 
backs a dignified, well-planned set of specifica- 
tions, complete, comprehensive and readable, 
much of the confusion and misunderstanding 
which follows the issuing of these instructions 
in many locations, is eliminated. 

The following specification details are used 
for practically all purchases. Copies are kept 
in stock in mimeographed form. 

Form of Bid 

All bids are to be made on the accompany blanks 
or in similar form on sheets of the same size as 
these blanks. Each bidder may bid upon as many 
or as few items as he may wish. He shall file with 
the secretary of the board only the sheets contain- 
ing the items upon which he is bidding. He shall 
sign each sheet. 

All bids must be inclosed and sealed either in 
the accompanying addressed envelope plainly 
marked on the outside with the word “BID” in 
large letters, or in another envelope plainly marked 
in the same manner. Bids must not be inclosed in 
packages containing samples. 

Statutory Provision for Preference for Iowa 

Products 

By virtue of statutory authority, a preference 
will be given to materials, products, supplies, pro- 
visions and all other articles produced, manufac- 
tured, made or grown within the state of Iowa. 

Unit Price 

Bidders shall quote a unit price for each different 
type of article upon which they are bidding under 
these specifications with the understanding that 
the board of directors shall have the right to use 
this price in case they wish to contract for a larger 
or a smaller number of articles than is specified 
upon the bidding sheet. 

A separate unit price shall be quoted by the 
bidder for each alternate type of article upon which 
he wishes to bid. 

Total Bid 

In the column headed “Total Bid” on the bidding 
sheet, the bidder shall enter a figure after each 
separate item representing the amount of his bid 
upon the entire number of articles under such 
item. The total bid may be less than the product 
of the unit price by the number of articles but it 
shall not be greater than such product. 

Should the board of directors order less than 
the number of articles specified on the bidding 
sheets, the total price in such case shall be the 
product of the unit price by the number of articles 
ordered. Should the board of directors, however, 
order a larger nymber than that named in the 
specifications, the total price shall equal the 
amount of the total bid as quoted by the bidder, 
plus the product of the unit price by the number 
of additional articles to be ordered, unless, through 
error, the total bid quoted is greater than the 
product of the unit price by the number of articles 
ordered. In such case, the board shall compute the 
total bid on the basis of the unit price multiplied 
by the number of articles ordered. 


Grand Total 

Each bidder shall also enter on the bidding sheet 
under “Grand Total” a figure representing his bid 
to furnish the sum total of all the articles upon 
which he is bidding under these specifications. 

The Grand Total need not necessarily be the 
sum of all the total bids but it cannot be greater 
than that amount. In making the Grand Total, 
the bidder shall agree to furnish for that amount 
the first named type or make of materials, articles 
or equipment designated in these specifications in 
the quantities named. 

Omission of this Grand Total will be considered 
sufficient cause for the rejection of the bids. 

The bidder shall understand that if he bids on 
an alternative type of material, the difference be- 
tween the figure quoted on the alternative type of 
material and the figure quoted on the first named 
type under that item, shall be added to or sub- 
tracted from the Grand Total, as the case requires. 

Alternative Proposals 

Bids on types of articles other than those re- 
quirec in the specifications may be submitted by 
bidders who shall use the same form and observe 
the same conditions required for items named on 
the specifications and who shall plainly mark such 
bid sheet with the words bidder’s alternative pro- 

sal. 

All such alternative proposals should be inclosed 
in the same envelope with the regular proposal. 

Materials and Workmanship 

Bidders must understand that these specifica- 
tions call for the highest grade of materials and 
workmanship usually furnished upon articles of 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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The Superintendent and a Rejected Plan 


A good superintendent named Jedidiah 
Strong was managing a school in the city of 
Bancroft in the Land of the Free, during the 
reign of Calvin. 

This superintendent being an ambitious 
young man, was desirous of making his school 
better than the schools of the neighboring 
towns; in fact, he wanted his school to be as 
good as it could be made. 

One day Jedidiah spoke thus to the members 
of his school board: “My friends, the time has 
come for our school to have a cafeteria where 
the children who come from a distance can ob- 
tain warm, wholesome food at a nominal cost 
without leaving the schoolgrounds.” 

Then a leader of the school board said: “We 
have run this school for many years without a 
cafeteria. It seems to me that the purpose of 
a school is to educate children, not to feed them. 
We can’t afford to go into the restaurant busi- 
ness.” And when the vote was taken it appeared 
that every member of the board agreed with the 
leader. 

Now, Jedidiah was very much grieved because 
the old fossils on the school board had rejected 
his excellent idea. But after thinking over the 
matter, he said to himself: “How foolish of me 
to feel hurt at this. These men have always 


accepted my plans when they understood the 
reasons for them. Here, I have thought over 
the idea of a cafeteria for several weeks, but 
have not explained to the board why we need it. 
It is part of my job to educate the members of 
the school board as well as their children. [I 
shall not act like a sulking child, but hereafter 
shall prepare the way for my plans.” 

So the superintendent went back to his school 
and made such good use of all the conveniences 
his board had already furnished that the school 
of his city waxed and prospered and became 
known as the best in the country. In the mean- 
time, he had quietly talked over the matter of 
a cafeteria with members of the school board 
and parents of the pupils and before many 
moons the high school had a cafeteria in con- 
nection. 

Application 

Jedidiah is any one of many superintendents 
who try to introduce new methods before their 
community is ready for them. The superin- 
tendent should take the public into his confi- 
dence. He should know before proposing im- 
mediate action on an important matter that the 
majority of those whom he serves are in favor 
of that action and that there is no pronounced 
minority sentiment against it. 


Estimating a Board of Education 


“One of the finest examples of pure democracy 
is the organization and functioning of a modern 
city board of education,” recently said Charles 
C. Hughes, superintendent of schools at Sacra- 
mento, Calif. “Here we find a group of men 
and women selected because of their intelligent 
and social fitness to serve in probably the most 
important work of the community.” 

“They must work without pay, give unspar- 
ingly of their time, sacrifice much of their 
business and social relations,” continues Mr. 
Hughes, “all in the spirit of highest ideals of 
service. They must take stands at times that 
bring severe criticism. They must bear the 
brunt of the reactions against progressive types 
of education introduced into the schools. They 
must meet the criticism of the consequent 
higher cost of education. In the minds of the 
community they are responsible for what is 
done, and yet, what they do is demanded by 
the state and the public itself. They must be 
fundamentally practical and must be imbued 
with high social and philosophical ideals in or- 
der to direct the requirements of a modern 
school system. 

Dithridgé Street 


Filmore Streat 





“The work of the school board has grown in 
the last few decades and had become more and 
more intricate. It has not been long ago that 
a school board was able to do all the adminis- 
trative work within itself. The modern school 
board, although it has all the administrative 
powers within itself, delegates these powers to 
experts which they choose. The success of the 
school department very largely depends upon 
success in selecting these subordinates and the 
way the delegated power functions in the sys- 
tem. Given a good board and well-selected sub- 
ordinates, combined with the confidence of the 
community, no city should be without an excel- 
lent school system. 

“We have been very fortunate in Sacramento 
over a number of years to have as members of 
our boards of education, earnest, far-seeing, pro- 
gressive men and women, and it is believed that 
Sacramento is extremely fortunate today in the 
personnel of its board of education, and that 
the standing of our local school system is the 
result of their earnestness, active interest, and 
demand that its professional executives carry 
out its school policy efficiently.” 
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Ingham & Boyd Architects 


FIRST FLOOR AND PLOT PLAN, SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
(See Pages 49 and 50) 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Ingham and Boyd, Architects, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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COURT, SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Ingham and Boyd, Architects, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE NEW ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING FOR THE PITTS- 
BURGH BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 


Since September 1, the board of education 
and the administrative ofticers of the Pittsburgh 
publie schools have enjoyed the advantages of 
a new administration building, planned and 
erected especially to meet all of the needs of 
the large, growing school system. 

The building is located on a plot of ground 
surrounded by Forbes Street, Belletield Avenue, 
Filmore Street, and Dithridge Street, in the 
heart of the Schenley Park District. It is 
directly opposite the Carnegie Institute, and 
adjoining it on one side the Cathedral of Learn- 
ing of the University of Pittsburgh is being 
erected. The building is thus in the heart of 
the remarkable group of educational and civic 
institutions which has made Pittsburgh known 
internationally as an educational center. 

In keeping with the general character of the 
buildings in the neighborhood, the structure has 
been designed in a formal style. The construc- 
tion is all of the steel frame type, with Indiana 
limestone facing both on the street sides and 
in the central court. The plan (see page 48) 
is interesting in that the building is so arranged 
that all the corridors are on the street sides, 
while the offices face the large interior court. 
The purpose has been to insure quiet and uni- 
formly satisfactory light at all times. 

The building consists of four floors, three of 
which have been finished and are occupied. The 
fourth floor has been planned for expansion for 
the growing needs of the school district. The 
interior finish of the building is quite in har- 
mony with the exterior. The board of education 
meeting room has been made formal, as will be 
seen from the accompanying illustration. The 
assembly room, also illustrated, is intended for 
large committee meetings and for public hear- 
ings. Careful attention has been given to the 
heating and ventilation of the building to pro- 
vide ideal working conditions at all times for 
the executive and clerical forces. 

The building has a cubage of 1,450,000 eu. 
ft., and cost with equipment, approximately 
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ASSEMBLY ROOM, SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Ingham and Boyd, Architects, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Ingham and Boyd, Architects, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$960,000. The land was purchased at an outlay 
of $212,000. 

The following firms were engaged in the plan- 
ning and construction of the building: Messrs. 
Ingham & Boyd, architects, Pittsburgh; C. L. 
Wooldridge, Ine., consulting engineers, Pitts- 
burgh; Building Department of the Board of 
Public Education, domestic engineers, Pitts- 
burgh; August Conradis, general contractor, 
Pittsburgh; Messrs. W. N. Sauer & Co., heating 
and ventilating contractors, Pittsburgh; Leo B. 
Buerkle, plumbing contractor, Pittsburgh; and 
the Lord Electric Company, electrical contrac- 
tors, Pittsburgh. 

The entire undertaking was under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. James Bonar, super- 
intendent of buildings for the Pittsburgh board 
of education. 


PERSONAL NOTES OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


—The memory of the late Cassius H. Handley, for 
many years principal of the [Emerson school at 
Saginaw, Mich., was perpetuated by the board of 
education of that city by naming the new Courtney 
Street School the Handley School. A local news- 
paper makes the following comment: ‘He was of 
the type, however, to regard his profession as one 
offering opportunity for richer publie service than 
he could give in any other way, and his devotion 
to his calling was notable. Through this unusual 
tribute now paid him the teaching profession gen- 
erally receives merited honor, is appropriately 
recognized as of the really important and useful 
callings, and a great moral encouragement is givel 
to others of the Handley type to continue their en- 
nobling service.” 
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THORNTON FRACTIONAL TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, CALUMET CITY, ILL. 
Addison C. Berry, Architect, Hammond, Ind. 





uid AUDITORIUM SEWING ROOM 
8° INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE THORNTON FRACTIONAL TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, CALUMET CITY, ILL. 
Addison C. Berry, Architect, Hammond, Ind. 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, LEXINGTON, MO. 
J. H. Felt and Company, Architects, Kansas City, Mo. 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
LEXINGTON, MO. 


J. H. Felt and Company, Architects, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Rae (See Page 110) 
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Charles R. Peddle, Architect. 
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THE PERSHING SCHOOL AT CARNEY’S 
POINT 

The new John J. Pershing school erected at 
Carney’s Point, New Jersey, provides six com- 
modious classrooms as shown in the aeccompany- 
ing floor plan. It is intended to serve a rural- 
school constituency. The ground floor is pro- 
vided with assembly, manual-training, and do- 
mestic-science rooms. The heating plant and 
the toilets are also located on this floor. 

The plans, which were prepared by Charles 
H. Peddle, architect, and Simon Wassermann, 
associate architect, Philadelphia, are so ar- 
ranged that additions may readily be made when 
this may be deemed necessary. 

THE RURAL HIGH SCHOOL AT 
NORCATUR, KANS. 


When the rural high school was organized at 
Noreatur, Kansas, in 1921, the enrollment was 
not considered sufficient to justify a separate 
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JOHN J. PERSHING SCHOOL, CARNEY’S POINT, N. J. 
Simon Wassermann, Associate Architect, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















building. A steady increase in the enrollment, 
however, together with a broadened curriculum 
put the building issue squarely up to the local 
school board, and it was decided to eall an elee- 
tion for the purpose of voting a $60,000 bond 
issue. The board purchased a five-acre tract 
of land. A quiet campaign was engaged in. 
The local newspaper got busy and the pupils 
were told that it all depended upon the votes 
of fathers and mothers. The bond issue was 
carried by a vote of two to one. 

The new high school is a two-story brick strue- 
ture of the conventional type, with a pleasing 
exterior and a utilitarian interior arrangement. 
It fronts toward the north upon a sloping lawn. 
Double doors afford protection against cold 
north winds. 


On entering the building, the office is found 
on the immediate left. It is provided with a 
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BASEMENT PLAN 


ae JOHN J. PERSHING SCHOOL, CARNEY’S POINT, N. J. 
= Charles R. Peddle, Architect. 


Simon Wassermann, Associate Architect, Philadelphia, Pa. 


waiting room and a fireproof vault. The master 
clock operating the bells and secondary clocks 
is placed in the principal’s private office. To 
the left, down the corridor, are found the reci- 
tation rooms, science laboratory, entrances to 
the gymnasium-auditorium, and the boys’ lava- 
tories. The laboratory is equipped with sink, 
four students’ tables, an instructor’s table, and 
built-in cabinets for equipment. 

To the right, adjoining the corridor, ‘are 
found the home-economics rooms, entrances to 
the gvymnasium-auditorium, girls’ lavatories, and 
stairs leading to the second floor and the base- 
ment. The domestic-science room is equipped 
with standard cooking tables, sink, serving 
counter, and built-in cabinets for supplies and 
equipment. Large library tables and chairs are 
the equipment for the domestic-art room. 

On the second floor, a study hall and class- 


rooms are placed. The English recitation 
rooms, ete., are in the right wing and the mathe- 
matics and commercial rooms on the left. The 
study hall serves as the connecting link between 
The musie room is 
fitted with sound-absorbent celotex ceiling ma- 
terial. The study hall is equipped with tables 


and chairs. Plenty of bookcases are provided, 


these two sets of rooms. 
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RURAL HIGH SCHOOL, NORCATUR, KANS. 


Mann and Co., Architects, Hutchinson, 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF THE RURAL HIGH SCHOOL, NORCATUR, KANS. 
Mann & Co., Architects, Hutchinson, Kans. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF THE RURAL HIGH SCHOOL, NORCATUR, KANS. 
Mann & Co., Architects, Hutchinson, Kans. 


A consultation room is connected with the study justable commercial 


hall. 


desks 


Kans. 





DETAILS OF ENTRANCE, RURAL HIGH SCHOOL, NORCATUR, KANS. 
Mann & Co., Architects, Hutchinson, Kans. 


and 


chairs. 


The 


typewriting room is partitioned off from the 


The commercial room is equipped with ad- main room with clear glass, thus permitting one 


teacher to supervise both rooms. <A_ storage 
room is found off the left vestibule. 
The floor of the gymnasium-auditorium, which 
is the full height of the building, is on a level 
(Concluded on Page 121) 
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NEW PARIS HIGH SCHOOL, NEW PARIS, IND. 
Griffith, Goodrich & Waterfall, Architects, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





GYMNASIUM, NEW PARIS HIGH SCHOOL, NEW PARIS, IND. 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE NEW PARIS HIGH SCHOOL, NEW PARIS, IND. 
Griffith, Goodrich & Waterfall, Architects, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


THE NEW PARIS HIGH SCHOOL 

The high school at New Paris, Ind., was com- of © steel 
pleted at the beginning of this year, The ex- 
terior design is a free expression of the Renais- 
sance, brick facing trimmed with Bedford stone. 
The front facade, as shown in the accompanying 


lines. Conerete, steel, and tile are employed in 


indirect heating. 
the construction. The corridor and stair finish 


construction. 


is in glazed brick and terrazzo. 
Battleship 
floors are used in the classrooms. 


torium study room is finished in glazed-brick 
wainseoting and linoleum floors. 
rooms have cement flooring and steel partitions. 
illustration, is held in dignified and graceful The mechanical equipment includes direct 
The gymnasium is equipped 


with eleetrie fans for ventilation. 


The stairs are 


The building provides for an auditorium, 70 
lineolum 
The audi- 


by 40 ft., with stage, six classrooms, two com- 


mereial departments, five laboratories, one 


1" ‘ library reading room, one oftice, two book storage 
The toilet 4 sy combined 
rooms, one ¢linie and girls’ room combined, 
The auditorium is also used for a study room. 


The school provides capacity for 220 pupils, 


(Concluded on Page 118) 
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WEST RIDGE DISTRICT SCHOOL, HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 


INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE WEST RIDGE DISTRICT SCHOOL, HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 


; In 1912, the West Ridge school, Highland Park, Ill., was a one-room school, with 
jacketed furnace, and insanitary toilets. A stone jar was used for the drinking water, 
which had to be carried from a neighboring well. 

The school board, being anxious to make it the best kind of a school building, began 
to remodel the same in 1920. An additional wing was added which made possible a steam 


heating plant, sanitary indoor toilets, kitchenette, and cloak corridor. A well was drilled, 
an electric pump installed, and hot and cold running water was provided. In 1926 the 
main classroom was enlarged by removing the old cloak corridor, and a pleasant sun 
porch, inclosed in glass, was provided. Thus the school now consists of two large, sunny 
classrooms, a workshop with benches and tools, a reception corridor with fireplace and 
attractive wicker furniture. 
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High-School Teachers’ Attitude Toward Clerical Work 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Dean, Graduate School, Marquette, University 


One is surprised, in studying large institu- 
tions, to see how relatively minor machinery 
may sometimes stand in the way of the success 
of the whole enterprise, and often in the way 
of an achievement very much higher than that 
attained. The machinery does not function in 
relation to the purpose, or hides it. This is 
particularly true in the matter of clerical work 
in high-school administration, and, I presume, 
this is so in all educational institutions, whether 
high school, elementary school, college, or 
university. 

One of the important aspects of this problem 
is the feelings and attitudes of the teaching 
personnel, sometimes amply justified, and other 
times not justified at all. But these feelings 
and attitudes are facts that school administra- 
tors neglect or overlook, but which must be 
dealt with, so that they do not get in the way 
of the teacher’s highest service to the school— 
and little irritations, or even misunderstandings 
of requirements may do that. 

At any rate, it may be well to list the actual 
statements of teachers’ feelings in the teachers’ 
language as given in a questionary that was 
sent to one of the largest school systems in the 
country. The answers to these questionaries 
did not contain the names of the teachers, so 
naturally they are probably more frank than if 
the instructors had been obliged to sign them. 
Moreover, the questionaries were sent out with 
the approval of the administrative authorities 
of the school system by the local teachers’ asso- 
ciation. 

This will serve as an introduction to a specific 
consideration of the problem of the clerical sit- 
uation in high schools, which we shall consider 
in a later article. 

The actual answers of the teachers are listed 
below, grouped under certain headings: 


I. IN GENERAL 

1. Accuracy and promptness in reports and rec- 
ords would be improved in many instances if 
teachers knew why they were called for and what 
would be done with them. 

2. There is no justification in the making of 
reports from which no response comes back. The 
“squads” of students do a great deal of the 
drudgery and unpleasant things usually assigned 
to teachers. 

3. Unnecessary interruptions and unnecessary 
clerical work are especially noticeable in our sum- 
mer high schools. 

4. I believe school records and reports could be 
much improved by elimination, simplification, and 
standardization, but no system can be devised ap- 
plicable to needs of all schools of widely varying 
types. 

5. Teachers complain ahout doing clerical work; 
very few of them do any of this work on their own 
time, so they have little basis for complaint on this 
score. Most of the teachers I know would do very 
little additional useful work if they were relieved 
from clerical work. 

6. The clerical work of high-school assistant 
teachers is practically easy to a trained man. 

7. Teachers on program committee, grade ad- 
visers, and chairmen of departments are very well 
taken care of; first, they have no official classes; 
hence, no clerical work such as roll-book marking, 
writing postal cards and truancy blanks in cases 
of absence, daily and monthly attendance reports, 
reading notices to pupils and many other kinds of 
clerical work. 

8. It would seem to me that a standardized 
system of records would be most helpful. I thought, 
however, that we had it. Recently we revised our 
entire system of keeping pupils’ scholarship records 
to make ours conform with the “point system” 
established in other schools. We understood that 
this was done in the interest of uniformity. I 
should think a standardized system of records 
would result in saving time, avoiding errors, ete. 

9. I believe that teachers should be relieved of 
all clerical work, as in colleges, but as conditions 
are now, this work seems inevitable and I cheer- 
fully do my share. 

10. Certain data must be kept by the teacher. 
No one else is in a position to know certain facts 


about the pupils. 
first hand. 

11. As chairman of a department with a clerical 
assistant, I am the envy of the city. Indeed I feel 
that in many respects my paths have been pleasant. 
I have always had principals who respected the 
rights and minds of teachers to teach. I spend 
much time on reports and plans, but they are al- 
most all voluntary and necessary. 

12. In general, there is complaint that this city 
calls for too many records from teachers. College 
teaching in Columbia, or in New York University 
requires almost no red tape. Red tape should be 
limited as in colleges. 

13. My program as grade adviser differs so 
much from that of the average teacher that my 
experience in matter of records is not representa- 
tive. I have often felt that eight or ten teachers 
could, and would gladly, carry enough more work 
to equal that of one teacher if their clerical work 
were taken away; that is, one clerk would save one 
teacher, 

14. Business pupils should aid teachers in cleri- 
cal work. 

15. A bulletin giving model forms and complete 
instructions for records should be given to every 
teacher, especially those new to the city. 

16. I can see no good reason why a uniform 
transfer card should not be used by all our high 
schools. New Jersey has a record blank used by 
every school in the state. Whenever a student 
comes to our high school from a New Jersey high 
school, we can always determine what he has done. 
That cannot be said of the records brought from 
some of our own schools. 


These facts must be recorded 


II. TEACHERS OR CLERKS 

1. Reports and records should be required from 
a special clerical force, leaving all of the time to 
teaching without interruption. 

2. Teaching efficiency would be improved by 
minimizing clerical work and having clerks do 
it. Greatest need is a clerk to every department 
of twenty teachers. 

3. Clerical work should be done by trained 
clerks. This would give freedom to the teacher for 
individual werk with pupils, lessen errors, and be 
economy for the city. 

4. An insufferable amount of clerical work as- 
signed to teachers. 

5. I see the need for these records, but could 
not more clerks be employed to keep them? Teacher 
time is, even from a financial standpoint, more 
valuable than clerk time. More time for study 
would improve the character of my teaching very 
much. 

6. In the interest of accuracy, legibility, and 
uniformity, permanent record cards should be 
handled by a special clerk in each school. 

7. We need in our school more and better 
trained clerks. 

8. I do not see why all the clerical work we 
have to do cannot be done by persons trained to do 
clerical work. I was trained to teach, not make 
records. 

9. More clerical assistants would result in re- 
ducing the amount of clerical work required and 
making teaching more pleasant. 

10. All records, the entry of which requires no 
discretion, ought to be performed by clerks. 

11. The allowing of more clerical help in the 
high schools and the corresponding reduction of 
the amount of clerical work required of teachers, 
would give the latter more time for individual in- 
struction, and thus, by lessening retardation, prove 
a measure of economy. 

12. I think that the teaching efficiency of all 
teachers in the system is seriously impaired by the 
amount of clerical work which they have to do, 
but if all these records are necessary, a question 
which I am in no position to decide, I fail to see 
how they can be taken care of by anyone except the 
individual teacher. 

13. Excess of clerical work—our teaching as a 
consequence is often rushed, erratic, and uninspired. 

14. I believe the high-school teacher’s time is 
too costly to the city to be spent on clerical work 
that she often does badly because of an inherent 
dislike for this type of work. All these things 
could, I think, be accomplished by a special set of 
clerks who would do them better because they 
would not be distracted by teaching problems. 

15. We teachers are highly paid clerks who are 
capable of teaching when the reports and other 
things give us the requisite leisure. 


Ill. ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS 
1. Too many statistical reports to be made out 
without due notice. 
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2. I feel strongly on the subject of the clerical 
work teachers are asked to do. It takes entirely 
too much time. There is no end to it. It isn’t 
that I spend regularly so much time each week, 
but at certain periods the pressure is great and 
hours of work are required; as at times of entering 
grades, making out programs for the next semester, 
following up cases of absentees and delinquents, ete. 

3. One trouble with records is the short notice 
given for many detailed records. In the last three 
weeks I have had at least six calls for records to 
be handed in within one, two, or three days after 
notice, and sometimes requiring a considerable 
amount of research or writing—this just at the 
time of mid-term examinations and marks. We 
have warning of the big routine records, except that 
even there the dates are often changed from the 
calendar or new details required late. Some of the 
cases where we have short notice are caused by 
short notice given to the school by outside authori- 
ties requiring certain data. You never know what 
day you may lose your free time for some unex- 
pected clerical work, and while it does not always 
come, the uncertainty is bad. 

4. All sorts of information is asked of the 
teacher and recitation teacher, which has already 
been recorded. These records are available to ad- 
ministrators but instead of looking up the infor- 
mation they call for it again. This is irritating 
and unfair. ; 

5. At the end and at the beginning of each 
term the records we have to keep absolutely sap 
my strength. It is unfair to the students and also 
to the teachers. 

6. Too little care is taken to prevent the accum- 
ulation of clerical work at certain seasons. De- 
partments should not conflict in these matters. On 
the whole the sanctity of record is too little 
regarded. 

7. I would like such clerical work as is assigned 
to me and such notices as are to receive my signa- 
ture to be placed in my mail box once a day so 
that I can attend to them at a definite time and 
plan to give them my careful attention. I do not 
think notices should be brought in while a teacher 
is having her class. ; 

8. Lack of central responsibility. 

9. Failure to allow sufficient time at term end- 
ing to do the great amount of clerical work in 
school. One cannot teach or pretend to teach the 
last week of school on account of all this clerical 
work, 

10. Shortness of time between assigning clerical 
work and demanding its return. 


1l. Special reports required by the board of 
education often come at a time when the schoolwork 
is very heavy and too brief a time is given for the 
reports. 

12. Clerical work varies with the time of the 
month, term, beginning of term, and end of term. 
It is considerable at the end of the term, especiaily 
in connection with regents’ examinations. 


13. A teacher should be allowed to practice his 
profession—not become a highly paid record clerk. 

14. My chief complaints are: (1) Reports and 
records are called for on too short notice. Word 
comes that all work must be laid aside and report 
made out at once. (2) Inefficiency at the central 
office which sends out these sudden demands, de- 
layed until last minute. (3) Inadequate office 
force which cannot handle all necessary clerical 
work. 

15. The teacher consumes much time and 
strength in migrating from room to room, with no 
room that she can call her own or to which she 
can have easy access at all times. This makes 
the clerical work doubly difficult of accomplishment. 


16. I see the need for many records in our 
school which is too large to manage otherwise. A 
reduction in registration would reduce much of this 
labor. 


17. Double sessions greatly increase clerical 
work. 


IV. TEACHER-CLERK COOPERATION 


1. Failure of clerical staff to properly cooperate 
with the teachers. 

2. The school records are run for the con- 
venience of the clerks alone. Teachers are required 
here to wait on the clerks. 

3. The clerk does not explain to new teachers 
how she wishes records made. A significant com- 
ment. 


4. Better control of clerks is suggested so that 
their attitude toward the teachers is more coopera- 
tive and helpful. Present attitude in their part 
impairs teachers’ morale. 
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V. SPECIFIC DIFFICULTIES 

1. It is unfortunate that so many hours of 
highly paid time should be devoted to clerical work. 
It takes ten hours to enter mid-term marks, after 
all marks have been computed. A clerk could 
easily do this. 

2. The seemingly unnecessary duplication of 
subject cards, one for each boy for each subject 
that he takes. These are so often lost that they 
defeat their main object: namely, to have in one 
place the record of the boy’s progress in a given 
subject. The permanent records can be used much 
more effectively for this purpose. 

3. Method of transcribing records at the end of 
each term places too much strain on teachers as 
classes are still in sessison. 

4. In keeping records too many copies are made, 
so there are many chances for mistakes. 

5. A tendency on the part of supervisors to call 
for information from section and recitation teach- 
ers when this information has already been re- 
corded and might be obtained by them direct or 
gathered by a clerk. 

6. The official teacher should not be required to 
make out reports of attendance, write notes home, 
ete. There should be someone on the clerical force 
to do this work. 

7. It seems to me that the reckoning of credits 
obtained by students of official classes should be 
done by the clerical staff. 

8. The grade adviser system here reduces the 
teacher’s clerical work. 

9. The grade adviser is overburdened with cleri- 
eal work and should have some assistance in the 
handling of records so that she will have more 
time to exercise her true function, that of being an 
adviser. ; 

10. As grade adviser, the clerical work is 
heavier than that of a regular teacher. This cleri- 
cal work includes correspondence with parents, 
checking records for absences, programs, failures 
in subjects, honor students, recording of regent’s 
marks, and verification of progress grades. 

11. Daily plans to be submitted each month are 
a waste of time. Plans handed in are rewritten; 
they are not the teacher’s own plans jotted down 
in her notebook and checked, and marks noted as 
lesson progresses. Hence the other is bluff work 
and unnecessary. Hasn’t the law about plan books 
been repealed more than ten years? ; 

12. Waste of teacher’s time in making pupil’s 
program. ‘ ; 

13. Postals and letters to pupils regarding ab- 
sence should be sent out by clerk in charge of at- 
tendance. ‘Truant slips should be sent out by 
clerks. 

14. Duplicate copyings and checkings of sub- 
ject marks on report cards, permanent record cards, 
and term sheets should be done by clerks. 


VI. CLERICAL TIME SERVICE 

1. The permanent records of pupils would be 
much more accurate and uniform if they were made 
out by a clerk instead of by the section teacher at 
the end of each term. 

2. Undue clerical burden placed upon teachers, 
especially section officers, which necessitates long 
overtime, whereas clerks give a minimum time 
service and have no work to take home. 

3. The office force usually leave promptly at the 
end of the day, while teachers remain to do neces- 
sary clerical work, which I think should be done 
by the clerical force. 


VII. ORGANIZATION OF CLERICAL FORCE 

1. There should be a clerical supervisor in each 
large high school to supervise the clerks so that 
those not busy could help those that are rushed 
instead of calling on teacher to assist in purely 
clerical work especially at the time of regents’ 
examinations and after. 

2. A larger clerical force in each school super- 
vised by a competent office manager. Uniform sys- 
tem of keeping records which entail the least 
amount of work. Elimination of unnecessary sta- 
tistical reports. System of checking attendance, 
entering marks, etc., that can be handled directly 
by the office. 


VIII. FILES AND RECORD ROOM 

1. Cramped space in record room. 

2. Lack of places to keep supplied and records 
in orderly fashion. 

3. Too few offices and space for keeping records. 

4. More office clerical help for permanent rec- 
ords with proper office facilities, desks, cabinets, 
and privacy. Many school clerks are forced to 
work in a bedlam. 

5. Inadequate filing methods should be con- 
demned. Up-to-date system of records needed. 

One sees in such a presentation of the prob- 
lem the mixed situation as it is. For the most 
part, the teacher acquiesces in it, but grumbles 
a bit. Many of the teachers are not vocal. Of 


those who comment for the most part, the main 
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facts are seized upon, the attitude is intelligent, 
and the remedies are appropriate. Teachers 
feel that an “insufferable amount of clerical 
work” is required, but another teacher in the 
same school says, “I see the need for these 
records, but could not more clerks be employed 
to keep them.” Several teachers went straight 
to the heart of a great part of the difficulty 
when they say that the situation would be 
“improved” if teachers knew “why they were 
called for and what would be done with them.” 
The teacher who said, “there is no justification 
in the making of reports for which no response 
comes back,” says the same thing more forcibly. 
But closely related to this is the sudden calling 
for reports and the interruptions in classwork 
or free time resulting from such calls, and the 
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piling up of records at certain times that might 
be spread throughout the year or semester. Here 
are noted, too, the defects. The variety of 
forms of records, difference of records in schools 
in the same system. The teachers’ feelings and 
attitudes are noted; teachers are not good rec- 
ordkeepers, are untrained in and frequently 
dislike the recordkeeping, and are irritated by 
the “superior attitude” of clerks. The keeping 
of records is not planned. The clerical force is 
not really organized. Such, and the list pre- 
sented, reveal the problem, its many sides, and 
contain some very excellent suggestions for im- 
provement. For our immediate purpose they 
serve as a background for a more orderly con- 
sideration of the problem of clerical work which 
will be presented in the two following articles. 


Good Manners in Superintendents 


and Principals 
Cora Miley 


If I were a school-board member, and were 
seeking a superintendent or a principal, I should 
pay close attention and give some consideration 
to the manners of the applicants for the 
positions. 

Not long since, I was compelled to visit the 
principal of a large high school on a matter of 
business. When I entered the general office of 
the building, I was astonished at the confusion, 
and when I had observed that pandemonium for 
a while, I was amazed at the rudeness, the dis- 
order, and the complete lack of refinement that 
prevailed there. Students were speaking in a 
loud tone and in a discourteous manner to sec- 
retaries, and what was worse, secretaries were 
replying in the same manner to the students. 

I stood by the desk for a short while, hoping 
that someone would address me and make in- 
quiry as to whom I wished to see, but in spite 
of the fact that I was a well-dressed, middle- 
aged woman, plainly there on business, no one 
paid me the slightest attention. At last, seeing 
that I would be waiting indefinitely if I did not 
take the initiative, I said to one of the girls in 
authority: 

“T should like to see Mr. Smith, please—” 
Without looking up from her papers she said, 
“He’s busy. Sit down over there. He'll be 
through in a moment.” 

Then when the student, with whom the prin- 
cipal had been engaged, came out of the inner 
room, the young secretary of whom I had made 
inquiry, said: 

“You can go on in now.” 

“But don’t you think you had better inquire 
if he will see me?” I protested. 

“Tisn’t necessary. Just push open the door 
and go on in,” she said, still busy with her 
papers. 

When I did enter the inner office, I found 
the principal lolling back in his chair with his 
feet up on his desk. ‘That explained the dis- 
order in the outer office. The manners of the 
man at the top had permeated through the in- 
stitution. 

“Hello,” he said, without offering to remove 
his appendages from that elevated position, “sit 
down over there. What’s on your mind?” 

Even my long acquaintance and friendship 
with him did not excuse that lack of good man- 
ners. And the pity of it was that he was un- 
conscious of the lack. Much less was he aware 
of the fact that his own conduct had established 
the rude and uncouth demeanor of the pupils in 
his building. 

Shortly after my visit to the principal, I vis- 
ited a classroom. The teacher was a man with 
many degrees, yet it was quite evident that he 
had had no training in the amenities of polite 


society. The worse thing he did, but by no 
means the only shocking one, for he cleaned his 
finger nails with his pocket knife during recita- 
tion, was to teeter-totter back and forth in his 
desk chair with his hands thrust deep into the 
pockets of his trousers. If he did not under- 
stand an inquiry from some member of his class, 
he invariably asked for a repetition of the ques- 
tion by saying, “Huh?” When the recitation 
was over he pushed, pell-mell, along with the 
pupils, out into the hall. 

Now, it is a well-known fact, and needs no 
argument here, that the manners of our asso- 
ciates have an influence on our practice of good 
manners. If those with whom we associate are 
rude, domineering, inconsiderate and selfish, the 
law of self-preservation makes us act as they 
do. If, on the other hand, our friends are cour- 
teous, considerate, and thoughtful of those about 
them, we are shamed into better behavior. So 
it is with children. If teachers are dignified, 
and masters of themselves and their situations, 
the children will take on the color of their en- 
vironment—at least somewhat. 

In addition, manners are more than outward 
bearing and demeanor. They are the very ex- 
pression of ourselves, of our inner lives, A 
man with good manners usually has a well- 
ordered life, his faculties are organized, he is 
well poised, he is master of himself. Indubitably 
the mind of such a one is as well regulated, his 
knowledge is as carefully organized as his man- 
ner is correct. 

Through thirty years of contact with schools, 
I have observed that such men are excellent 
teachers. Their knowledge being well organ- 
ized, their subject matter for classroom work is 
presented clearly and in order. A golden thread 
of continuity runs through the whole course, 
connecting point to point in each recitation and 
binding each recitation to the next one. 

Such a man is almost invariably a good dis- 
ciplinarian and executive. He has his whole 
educational system well in hand. Being master 
of himself, he is master of situations. Just as 
“a soft answer turneth away wrath,” so do kind, 
courteous, manners ameliorate difficulties and 
adjust misunderstandings. 

So to sum up: A man with good manners 
influences the bearing and demeanor of students 
and teachers; he is a good teacher because his 
subject matter is well organized and clearly pre- 
sented; he is a good disciplinarian; he reduces 
his difficulties with parents to a minimum by his 
courteous treatment. 

Thus, all things being equal, the man with 
good manners is more to be desired as teacher, 
principal, or superintendent than the man who 
is lacking in good manners. 
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Index of School-Bond Prices’ 
Harold F. Clark, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


The interest rate on school bonds is lower. 
The net interest rate on all school bonds sold 
during October was 4.47 per cent. The net in- 
terest rate on all bonds sold in September was 
4.55 per cent. As the figures show, the interest 
rate on bonds sold in October was .08 of one per 
cent lower than the interest rate on bonds sold 
in September. October is the second. month to 
show a decline. The index reached a high point 
for the year in August at 4.66 per cent. The 
rate for September was .11 of one per cent less 
than in August. The current level at which 
school bonds can be marketed is still high, judg- 
ing from the interest rate of the past twelve 
months. 
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TABLE I. Average Yield of All School Bonds Sold 


During the Month 


What are the prospects for interest rates on 
bonds during the remainder of the year? Bar- 
ring some unforeseen elements, interest rates on 
school bonds should work slightly lower until 
about the middle of December. Shortly after 
that, the year-end fiseal requirements should lead 
to a temporary rise in interest rates that will 
extend into the new year. Our advice would 
still be to issue bonds only where necessary and 
in all eases to consider the possible advantages 
of issuing short-term loans. A recent issue of 
the Journal of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion carried the following summary at the be- 
ginning of an article, which states the present 
situation very well: “A dispassionate picture 
of what the course of money rates has done to 
the bond market since the first of the year, with 
a glimpse of the future which forecasts a trend 
away from refunding and in the direction of 
more short-term corporation paper for the next 
six months or a year.” 

- Average Yield of All School Bonds Sold 


During the Month 
TABLE II 


Amounts and Yield of Bond Issues’ 
September, 1928 
1. School bonds sold during the 


TABLE II 


TIED os obins chbindcceevisecsisas $ 18,285,389 
2. All municipal securities sold dur- 

ing the year (to date) ......... 1,097 ,000,000 
3. All school bonds outstanding (es- 

WEEE, UKs teetiaeeniwescze« 3,253,000,000 
4. Average yield of all school bonds 

outstanding (estimated) ....... 4.64% 
5. Yield of school bonds of ten large 

CEs oa Ae SSA anaes} 4.16% 
6. Yield of United States long-term 

bonds (Quotation the middle of 

PORNO) 66 si wcctisisisiseass 3.41% 





2The monthly total of school bonds does not include 
all the bonds issued in the month, due to the difficulty 
of obtaining the yields on some of the issues. 





There are no reasons to think that the high 
interest rates of the past three or four months 
are permanent. It may, and doubtless will, 
take some time for the lower interest rates to 
come, but next Spring or Summer should see 
rates lower than at present. Indefinite con- 
tinuation of the present stock market specula- 
tion, of course, might prevent the lower interest 
rates for a long time. The high interest rate 


_—— 


1Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 





reported on any sclfool-bond issue in October 
was 6 per cent. The low interest rate reported 
on any school-bond issue in October was 3.92 


59° 


per cent. As has been true so many times, the 
low issue was in Massachusetts. 

The high interest rates have been a pro- 
nounced influence in holding down the total of 
bonds sold to date during the year. This applies 
both to total municipal bonds and to school 





TABLE Ill 

Bond Sales* All Public and Average Rate at Which Bonds Were Sold 

School Municipal Private Year Municipal 
$266,000,000+ $1,509,000,000 735,000, 1 474 
60,000,000 1,365,000,000 6,311,000,000 4.61 
323,000,000 1,399,000,000 6,223,000,000 4.58 
,000,000 1,398,000,000 5,593,000,000 4.26 
208,000,000 1,063,000,000 4,303,000,000 4.76 
237,000,000 1,101,000,000 4,313,000,000 4.81 
000,000 1,208,000,000 3,576,000,000 5.18 
130,000,000 683,000,000 3,634,000,000 5.12 
103,000,000 691,000,000 3,588,000,000 5.04 
41,000,000 296,000,000 14,368,000,000 4.90 
,000, 451,000,000 9,984,000,000 4.58 
70,000,000 457,000,000 5,032,000,000 4.18 
81,000, 498,000,000 5,275,000,000 4.58 
42,000,000 320,000,000 2,400,000,000 4.38 





8By special permission based upon sales reported by the Commercial and Financial ata 


4Not tinal. 
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BOND OR PAY-AS-YOU-GO 

The index of school-bond prices can give the 
answer to the question whether a community 
should issue bonds or pay for a building out of 
current taxation. The recent discussion in the 
American School Board Journal and other maga- 
zines has brought this problem into special promi- 
nence. Some of this discussion has been very 
much in point, some of it has been almost useless. 

The people interested in the PAY-AS-YOU-GO 
plan claim that it is much cheaper. It will be 
evident to anyone that $100,000 and no interest 
will be less than $100,000 plus interest for a 
period of years. In other words, there is no doubt 
that the cash paid out will be less under the 
pay-as-you-go plan. Unfortunately this is not 
the whole problem. 

The claims for the bond plan have been well 
stated recently. As one writer suggested, a com- 
munity can borrow money for 41% per cent, while 
the money that would have been raised by taxes 
will earn at least 6 per cent. According to this 
reasoning, the community saves 114 per cent by 
issuing bonds. If this were true, it would only 
be a matter of time until any community could 
save the entire cost of its public improvements. 
Unfortunately, again, the answer is not so simple. 
It is quite evident that the world as a whole 
cannot increase its wealth by borrowing money 
at 414 per cent and earning 6 per cent upon it. 
If this could be done, we could create any amount 
of wealth by the simple process of borrowing. 
It will be evident to anyone that someone must 
lend money at 41% per cent, if it can be borrowed 
at that rate. This should be sufficient evidence 
that the money is worth only 4% per cent to 
some people. 

It is in this fact, that money is worth 414 per 
cent to some people and 6 per cent to others, 
that we have the answer to our question. Whether 
a community should bond or pay-as-it-goes de- 
pends upon the rate of interest in that com- 
munity, as compared with the rate in the country 
as a whole. The index of school-bond prices does 
show what the current rate of interest is on 
school bonds. If the rate of interest in that com- 
munity is lower than this, it is quite obvious that 
the bonds should not have been issued. Of 
course, the commercial rate charged at the bank 
cannot be taken as an indication of the real rate 
of earning of money in a given community. 

If the bonds were sold in the same community 
in which they were issued, and to the same people 
who paid the taxes, it is obvious that there would 
be no point in issuing the bonds. If a community 
buys more bonds than it issues, it might begin 
to question the advisability of issuing bonds. The 
final answer would depend upon the distribution 
of the people buying the bonds. Again, if the 
same people bought the bonds who paid the taxes, 
there would be no point in issuing the bonds. 
It is possible that a community with a low inter- 
est rate may gain by issuing bonds if money is 
thereby left in the hands of the most capable 
business men of the community and the bonds 
are bought by those not so capable. This point 
indicates the complexity of attempting to say 
whether a community should issue bonds or not. 
The whole discussion shows that a first answer 
to the question will depend upon the relation of 
an index number of school-bond prices to the 
interest rate in any community. If a superintend- 
ent is trying to decide whether to issue bonds, he 
should compare the net earnings of money in his 
community with the interest that will have to be 
paid on bonds. 
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TABLE IV 
Average Yield of —- Federal-Government 
85 
Past Twelve Months Past Five Years 

Month ear Rate % 

1928 POE Ba 665 6 bhd saccades 3.464 
POE stn csces GHEE MING s 65%ssce0ncceen 3.544 
EE 6.65.4404-00 00% SY Ms 56. 6:s0aGawecen 3.797 
September .......... WE a3 08aesedasees 4.010 

SE 46 05:060 04045 Macs sie so ba0canod 4.298 
BEE ides tésckeaecns Me. ei aacteesatae 4,301 
0 Se eee 3.40 ———— 
MR Re aish56s046eceta 3.35 5Taken from the Federal 
ME 9665660. 0505955 3.32 Reserve Bulletin. 
ME i 6.6056:6000588% 3.30 *Calculated from the 
ey ee 3.36 New York Stock Exchange 
SUE -Risseudians 3.35 quotations and not the 

927 final Federal Reserve 
December ........... 3.34. Board average. 
bonds. The total municipal bonds sold to date 


is about $200,000,000 under the total for this 
time last year. The total school bonds sold in 
October was $18,285,389. This is the largest 
total for any month since May and is well 
above the average for the entire year. The size 
of the monthly total is due to a few large issues. 





TABLE V 
Security Prices and Yields’ 


Average Average Agee 
Price — Yield 
of on 60 High- 
pee 394 Stocks 60 Grade Bonds 
(1926 Average—100) 
NS. Sacwréaxeunes 162.88 98.18 4.518 
Ee rere 159.18 97.98 4.538 
SS Siecreccesest 156.6 97.5 4.57 
ME (8 440445005820 148.3 97.2 4.59 
 364008es0neee 144.2 97.9 4.54 
SD -eeeusatesas 145.3 98.5 4.50 
WE, 64:45 55050esus 152.1 99.7 4.42 
ME. S38Kessiians 145.9 100.3 4.38 
SGM 6 ¢65k00%%% 137.9 100.5 4.37 
Mr 8480580565008 132.3 100.3 4.38 
N15 .65are-t0a0 45d 134.4 100.3 4.38 
1927 
Mere reer rere 133.1 100.0 4.40 


7As reported by the Standard Statistics Company, 
Inc. Used by special permission. 
8Not final. 


The school district of Philadelphia sold a 
$5,000,000 bond issue which is one of the out- 
standing issues of the year in size. The issue 
sold on a 4.21-per-cent basis; a fair price at the 
time when it was sold, but higher than it would 
have been necessary to pay earlier in the year. 


TABLE VI 
Revised Index Number of Wholesale Prices® 


Past Twelve Months Past Five Years 
Month AllCom- Building AllCom- Buildin 
1928 modities Materials Year modities — 8 


Nov. 98.210 94.310 1927 95.4 a 

Oct. 99.110 94.559 1916 100.0 100.0 

Sept. 100.1 94.7 1925 108.5 101.7 
ug. 98.9 94.6 1924 98.1 102.3 

July 98.3 94.4 1923 100.6 108.7 

June 97.6 93.9 — 

May 98.6 93.5 *United States Bureau of 

April 97.4 92.5 Labor Statistics, 1926—100. 

Mar. 96.0 91.0 19Not final. 

Feb. 96.4 91.0 

Jan. 96.3 90.8 

1927 

Dec. 96.8 90.4 





Yet, the rate is higher than many small places 

paid at the same time. As has been suggested 

before, the attitude of the Federal Treasury 

is a good thing to watch as an indication of 

when to issue bonds. As there are consider- 

able periods when the Federal Treasury is not 
(Concluded on Page 121) 
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THE CITY MANAGER AND THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 
The advent of the city manager in the field 
of municipal government in American cities has 
not in any perceptible degree affected the status 
of the board of education. The city manager 
is usually an engineer by profession who knows 
the ins and outs of street improvements, light 
and water plants, and the physical needs of the 
municipality, and who is expected to apply rec- 
ognized business procedure in all his labors 
rather than political methods. 


In thus defining the scope of the city man- 
ager, one would draw the inference that his 
office in nowise could invade the province of 
the school authorities. And yet instances have 
cropped out in récent months in which the city 
manager has sought to extend his authority over 
the schools. 


In Knoxville, Tenn., the city manager re- 
cently made a peremptory demand upon the 
superintendent of schools for information re- 
garding the school system. When this informa- 
tion did not come to him as promptly as he 
desired, he addressed a questionary to the sev- 
eral school principals. It was his purpose to 
make a study of the school budget. 


No doubt the city manager has a right to 
examine the school budget and to satisfy him- 
self -whether the several items therein are right 
or wrong. That is within the privilege of every 
citizen. But we doubt whether it is within the 
province of any city manager to officially censor 
the items which appear in the school budget. 

The board of education is the responsible 
body in charge of the school system. A city 
manager, a mayor, or a city council may de- 
termine how much money, in the light of other 
municipal needs, can consistently be appro- 
priated for school purposes. But it is entirely 
within the province of the board of education 
to determine how the money so appropriated 
shall be expended. 

Hence, when it comes to the making of a 
budget, the superintendent and the board of 
education must know, and do know, whether 
this or that item is necessary for the efficient 
conduct of the school system. Being in intimate 
touch with every phase of the school system, the 
superintendent and board members are also the 
best judges as to the wisdom of inserting the 
several budget items. 

In cities where the subject has been threshed 
out again and again, the mayor and city council 
no longer pretend to meddle with a subject in 
which they are not versed and which is assigned 
to those legally chosen and best equipped to 
handle it. 

A city manager who attempts to question the 
items of a school budget, incidentally also ques- 
tions the capacity of the school authorities to 
determine upon them. He sets himself up as 
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an overlord who may revise and curtail that 
which a board of education may deem necessary. 
It is true that a municipality must observe 
checks and balances, and the board of education 
is subject to this rule, but in the performance 
of its duties it is directly responsible to a tax- 
paying constituency rather than to a city man- 
ager, a mayor, or a city council. 

The public schools are an institution of the 
state and not of the municipality, and while 
the latter stands in a financial relation to the 
schools, no public official outside of those legally 
chosen for that purpose, can in anywise interfere 
with budget items likely to change the chara¢ter 
or degree of the educational service to be per- 
formed. Thus, when a city manager attempts to 
meddle with school affairs he invades a province 
which is outside of his own, and assumes a task 
for which he was not chosen and for which he 
has no special training. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOLMASTER AND 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

The clamor for academic freedom as applied 
to the higher institutions of learning fortunately 
does not find an echo in the field of popular 
education. The schoolmaster who looks after 
the education of the youth in the common 
schools, unlike the college professor, has no 
quarrels with his superiors or the general public 
on the controversial questions of the day. 

The American schoolmaster is free to hold to 


his political, religious, and social views. He 


may favor a revision of the tariff, a reduction 
in the federal income tax, or the acceptance 
of the World Court idea, but if so, he does 
not propound his belief either from the house- 
tops or in the classroom. His political views 
are his own even if not expressed from the 
public rostrum. They ultimately find expres- 
sion at the ballot box. 

It is, therefore, seldom that a controversy 
arises over the freedom of teachers in the com- 
mon schools to express their views on political 
or social questions of a controversial nature. 
When such controversy, however, does arise, it 
usually develops that some teacher in an un- 
guarded moment has ventured an extreme state- 
ment or viewpoint. 


A high-school instructor, for instance, in New 


York City a year ago in a public address ven- 


tured to heap criticism upon the existing order 
In his denunciation of the lack of 
that intelligence with which he believed this 


of things. 


country should be governed, he lost his head. 
He applied the terms of “sheeny” and “dago” 


to the unfit, spoke of the state legislature as 


a body requiring a “delousing” treatment, and 
manifested sympathy with the communistic 
movement and with un-American doctrines. 
The school authorities encountered no diffi- 
culty in disciplining the overzealous young 
schoolmaster. The punishment did not consist 
of an outright dismissal, but merely a denial 
of promotion. That was sufficient.. It enabled 
the school authorities to define the limits to 


which a teacher may go in inflicting peculiar 


doctrines upon his classes and the general pub- 


lic, and awakened a new sense of responsibility 


in the ranks of the professional workers. 


Academic freedom which seeks to give the 
schoolraaster the unrebuked privilege to berate 
the school authorities, the law-making bodies, 


and a general taxpaying constituency, is noth- 


ing short of asinine license, which cannot and 


will not be tolerated. 


The freedom which the American teacher 
wants is not an uncurbed expression on the 
econoraic and social problems of the day but to 


express his or her own personalities and ideal- 
isms toward inspiring the rising generation to 
better things, as recently expressed by Supt. 
Willism H. Holmes in the following manner: 


1. Clean and beautiful classrooms equipped with 
adequate apparatus and material including books 
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that teachers think they can work with best; free- 
dom to exercise judgment and to express her own 
individuality in the decoration of her room and, 
where there is movable furniture, in the arrange- 
ment of the furniture. 


2. Grade organizations for teachers of the sev- 
eral grades, self-governing and in which problems 
peculiar to the group may be discussed. 


3. Encouragement to teachers to do things in 
an original way. 

4. Help to express personality through the 
commendation given for work well done. 

5. Help to express personalities by giving a 
chance to share in experiments that are carried on 
in the system. 


It is an academic freedom which seeks to 
apply the finer and better impulses of the in- 
structor, and which may here and there find 
itself hemmed in by rules and regulations, that 
is seeking recognition in the American schools, 

Those in charge of the common schools may 
have lacked in an appreciation of the subtleties 
of so-called academic freedom, but in the end 
they have practiced an admirable degree of 
horse sense. The schoolmaster who seeks to 
undermine the religious faith of his pupils, 
cause disrespect for the established order of 
things, seeks to array capital and labor against 
each other, and otherwise tries to inflict ex- 
treme views upon the public, has no place in 
the American schoolhouse. 

That is the simple and wise dictum of the 
modern board of education. It engages in no 
intricate and elaborate controversy on the sub- 
ject. It summarily acts, and correctly. 


RECENT INTERPRETATIONS OF BOARD. 
OF-EDUCATION LIABILITY 

For many years the courts throughout the 
country have held that boards of education are 
immune to liability in case of accidents on 
school grounds, even where full negligence was 
proved. This approach was based upon the 
theory that neither a city nor school district 
itself could be held liable in tort “because the 
function discharged was purely governmental, 
and that the subordinate body acts merely as an 
agency of the state in maintaining and man- 
aging the schools and the school property and, 
therefore, enjoys the immunity of the state from 
suits, ete.” 

Recent cases brought in behalf of pupils in- 
jured through the neglect of school authorities 
to provide safety have gone to the courts with 
the result that such authorities are held liable 
for damages. One of these was recently so de- 
cided in California. An action was brought in 
behalf of a nine-year-old pupil (Huff v. Comp- 
ton City Grammar School District, 267 Pace. 
918), who was burned by contact with a refuse 
incinerator maintained on the school play- 
grounds. The court held that the school authori- 
ties were fully aware of the dangerous character 
of the incinerator and possessed full power to 
surround the same with safeguards, and, there- 
fore, were liable for the injury that had been 
suffered. 

Another case was decided in New York state. 
(Lessin v. Board of Education of City of New 
York, 161 N. E. 160.) A boy engaged at play 
fell into an elevator shaft near a sidewalk on 
the school grounds and was injured. The un- 
guarded condition of the elevator shaft was 
known to the employees of the board, but the 
defect was ignored. The case was decided in 
favor of the plaintiff. 

There is no statute in New York state cover- 
ing the question of liability upon municipalities 
for negligence in the care of school property. 
Yet, in a case known as Herman v. Board of 
Education, the court established the principle 
of liability on the theory that “the board was 
not only the agent of the state, but in reality 
an agent which should be held responsible, not- 
withstanding the immunity of its principal.” 

The position taken by the courts of California 
and New York is significant. The former theory 
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was that inasmuch as the state was immune 
from liability, its agents or subordinates were 
equally immune. The present theory is that 
the board of education, regardless of the fact 
that it is a subordinate of the state, is liable 
wherever willful negligence is proved. 

On ordinary humane grounds, it is held, the 
school authorities should provide the ordinary 
safeguards against possible injury to pupils and 
teachers, but the newer interpretation of board- 
of-education liability should prompt an extra 
caution toward safety on school property. 


CLAMOR FOR THE SCHOOL-SUPERIN- 
TENDENCY JOB 

The present year has seen some remarkable 
demonstrations on the part of schoolmasters in 
applying for superintendency jobs. Where a 
vacancy has occurred, the number of applicants 
has run into high figures. For instance, a city 
of 5000 population received fifty applications 
for a $3,000 superintendency. Instances have 
been revealed where the list of candidates was 
much higher. 

The inference here must be that the superin- 
tendency office is a desirable one and that many 
schoolmasters deem themselves fitted for the 
same. At any rate, the ambition manifested is 
a most laudable one. 

For several years, boards of education have 
lifted themselves from local clamor and have 
brought in the man who gave the highest 
promise of fitness for the job. This year there 
has been a greater tendency to recognize home 
talent. Then, too, a high-school principal may 
look upon the superintendency as a promotion. 
The male teacher in a school system, as a rule, 
believes himself destined for a principalship or 
a superintendency. 

The capable instructor, however, does not 
always make an efficient executive. A superin- 
tendent of schools is primarily an educational 
leader, and experience has taught that not all 
men are fitted to lead. The superintendency 
job involves special qualifications which are not 
within the gift of everyone. 

The strong desire on the part of schoolmen to 
secure school superintendency jobs is due to the 
general migration from smaller to larger centers 
of population, from narrower to wider fields of 
service, from a meager to a better remunera- 
tion. All of which notes a praiseworthy ambi- 
tion and one which is strictly in keeping with 
the American spirit to aspire to better things. 

With the evolution in school administration, 
the office of the superintendent assumes greater 
importance than it did in former days. The 
modern board of education confines itself mainly 
to legislative service and endows the superin- 
tendent with authority to run the schools. In 
thus conferring greater authority upon the 
school executive and holding him responsible 
for results, a higher type of schoolmaster has 
been in demand, and, consequently, a better com- 
pensation has been provided. 


Thus the office of school superintendent means 
more today than it ever has before, commands 
a higher salary, and enjoys a greater prestige 
than it has since its establishment. 


ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY IN MODERN 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

To secure a maximum of service out of the 
expenditure of the dollar has been the goal of 
the efficiency expert in the field of government, 
industry, and commerce. The application of 
economy and efficiency has received high rec- 
ognition and deemed the essence of success, 
particularly in any enterprise in which mass 
production is engaged in. Where the items of 
material and service enter into production op- 
erations, efficiency spells economy, and judicious 
economy means efficiency. Time becomes 
money, and wise production creates wealth. 
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A modern school system employs both service 
and material, and must measure the quality of 
its output largely by the efficiency that goes 
into production operations. Finally, the profit 
in the enterprise is expressed in the quality and 
quantity of the output—the graduates. 


In the field of school administration the ap- 
plication of economy and efficiency is so axio- 
matic that it would seem superfluous to enter 
upon further discussion. And yet, it may be 
said that every period brings with it new inter- 
pretations and a revised application of all that 
is implied in the subject. With the progress 
of science things are being done with less cir- 
cumlocution, the paraphernalia of life becomes 
more utilitarian, and the forces of nature are 
made to serve man more readily and completely. 
The schools are the beneficiaries of that 
progress, 


The introduction of surveys, the establish- 
ment of research bureaus, and the acceptance of 
scientific school budgets, are all in the direction 
of that economy which school administrators 
must encourage. Thus, the economies which, 
in the nature of things were not possible in the 
past, are within the reach of the school admin- 
istrators of today. Much of the waste of a 
former day is eliminated. Sound business 
methods have found acceptance everywhere in 
the school-administrative field. 


Turning aside for the moment from the 
strictly money-saving side of the subject, we 
find that the agencies for efficiency, as now 
constituted, offer new and laudable conquests. 
The army of school workers is better equipped 
with methods, teaching paraphernalia, and hous- 
ing than ever before. The incentive to high- 
class service has never been greater. 


If intensified efficiency is the order of the day 
in the school field, then it must also be con- 
ceeded that it is because a new interpretation has 
been placed upon the word “economy.” It no 
longer means to buy services and material at a 
cheap price, but it means to buy the best serv- 
ice and the most utilitarian material at the 
right price. Some materials are higher priced 
than others, and yet are cheapest in the end. 
Some services cost more money than others and 
yet prove to be the most economical. 


Thus, the tendency in the field of American 
school administration is not so much in the 
direction of lower costs as it is in the direction 
of a higher service. Good schools imply excel- 
lent teaching, utilitarian supplies and equip- 
ment, adequate, commodious, and safe housing. 
With these conditions provided, together with 
an adequate compensation granted to the school- 
room workers, the school administrator may 
exact that efficiency which yields the highest 
measure of results. 


INCREASED SCHOOL COSTS AND THE 
DISGRUNTLED TAXPAYER 


The question of school costs is always before 
us. With the decided increase in recent years 
of these costs, there has been a closer scrutiny 
in school budgets and a tendency here and there 
to resort to criticism of specific items. . 

In practically every community there is 
someone who has become a sort of self-consti- 
tuted watchdog of the treasury. He keeps an 
eye upon public expenditures and criticizes 
freely and sometimes vehemently. While such 
men have their value, they are frequently in- 
clined to become a public nuisance, and a 
hindrance to real progress. 


Then there have grown up in various cities 
organizations of citizens who are specifically 
concerned with the problem of lower taxation 
and the question of economy in public affairs. 
Bodies of this character usually scrutinize 
school budgets and school-bond issues with rea- 
sonable fairness and justice. They have some 
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appreciation of school needs and are inclined, 
when convinced as to these needs, to yield to 
the demands of the school authorities. 


It is not always, however, that these well- 
meaning groups of taxpayers get a full grasp 
upon all that accounts for the increased school 
costs of recent years. Cleveland, Ohio, offers a 
case in point. In 1927, the current school ex- 
penditures were 4.6 times as great as they had 
been in 1914, while the enrollment had increased 
only 1.87 times. A local taxpayers’ group at 
once jumped into print with the charge that 
school costs had been expanded into a “sanctified 
squander” of public funds. 


It may not be easy to explain why a school 
system which, within a given period, has had 
a twofold increase in pupil attendance should 
have a fourfold increase in school costs. And 
yet, those who are familiar with the expansion 
and all the legitimate demands of a modern 
school system can supply a conclusive answer. 
In Cleveland, a pamphlet bearing the alliterative 
title of “Sanctified Squander” claimed that 
“chief among the most reckless of the tax 
spenders are the various boards of education 
and school trustees. These bodies, acting in 
most cases under direction of the school poli- 
tician, are squandering public funds with an 
abandon never before known.” 


The school authorities of Cleveland, headed 
by Supt. R. G. Jones, answered the charge most 
completely by merely presenting the true facts. 
Extravagant statements regarding school costs, 
such as here engaged in, usually fail of their 
own weight. Their falsity is apparent on their 
face. The boards of education of this country 
are not reckless spenders, nor are they ynder 
the direction of a “school politician.” Such an 
individual, in fact, does not exist. on 


In the light of the criticism met with, whether 
justly or unjustly advanced, it follows that the 
school authorities must know their budgets, and 
must be capable to affirmatively champion the 
items therein. The public today exacts more at 
the hands of the schools than ever before, and 
stands ready to pay the cost. The school 
authorities, imbued with the spirit of progress, 
and unhindered by reckless criticism, meet the 
situation with an enterprise and energy char- 
acteristic of the American mind. 


A QUESTION IN PARLIMENTARY LAW 

A question in parliamentary law recently arose at 
Haverhill, Mass. At a board meeting attended by 
five members a motion was made to the effect that 
unmarried women teachers be given an opportunity 
to do substitute work. Two members voted for 
the measure and three declined to vote. It was 
ruled that the motion was lost since it did not 
receive a majority vote. Dr. John L. O’Toole who 
introduced the motion was of a different opinion 
and called upon the city solicitor for a ruling. 
Che legal authority stated that the school board 
had adopted Cushing’s Manual and was guided by 
its terms. The manual says: 


“Strictly speaking, in the absence of a special 
rule all questions are to be decided by a majority 
vote. A majority, as the term is used in parlia- 
mentary law, is any number of voters greater than 
half the total vote on any question. A quorum 
must be in attendance when the vote is taken, but 
it is not required (unless by a special rule) that 
a quorum actually participate in the vote.” 

Based upon this interpretation the city solicitor 
gave the following opinion: “A quorum having 
been in attendance and the motion having been put 
to vote, the total votes cast being two and both in 
the affirmative, the vote was carried by a majority 
and was binding upon your body.” 

—The state supreme court of Wisconsin has 
recently sustained two laws enacted in Wisconsin. 
One of the laws provides that residents in a farm- 
ing section in a high-school district may withdraw 
from the district under proper procedure. The 
other sustains legislation under which drainage 
districts already organized may be broken up and 
dissolved. Both laws have been the targets of long 
battles in recent legislatures, which culminated 
with the supreme court decisions. 
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The Evolution of the Public School Plant 


Arthur B. Moehlman, Professor of School Administration and Supervision, 
University of Michigan 


Experimental Types 

Radical changes in design of elementary 
schools were made in 1916 when the Kennedy 
and Maybee schools were built. From the open- 
ing of the first Barstow union school in 1850 
down to 1916 there had been practically no de- 
velopment in elementary-school interior plan- 
ning, except for the addition of the kindergar- 
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ten, although the curriculum had been expanded 
greatly and the social demands upon the school 
had increased. In 1915, Supt. C. E. Chadsey 
recommended that future elementary schools be 
equipped with gymnasiums and that auditoriums 
be included to allow for school gatherings and 
for neighborhood activities. These suggestions 
were incorporated in the Maybee and Kennedy 


plans. (Concluded on Page 133) 
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Where All Kewaunee Science Furniture 
Is Manufactured. The Largest Factory 
in America Manufacturing High Grade 
Science Laboratory Furniture Exclusively. 








A Prominent and Representative Institution 
was Recently in the Market for 
Laboratory Furniture— 


A considerable quantity of equipment was 
involved. 


Kewaunee was one of the bidders. 


During a period of many years, this insti- 
tution referred to had purchased Kewaunee 
Furniture on seven occasions, totalling 
many thousands of dollars. 


Furniture of other makes, in much small- 
er quantities, was also in use. 

Much pressure was brought to bear upon 
the Department Head to induce him to 
change his recommendation from Kewau- 
nee to one of the lower bidders. 

His reply was, in substance: 

“My experience in using several makes 
of Laboratory Furniture proves that Ke- 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 


waunee stands up better than any other; 
consequently, Kewaunee furniture is cheap- 


er in the long run. 

“Furthermore, the Kewaunee representa- 
tive is in the habit of calling upon us at 
frequent intervals to inspect the furniture 
he has installed. He makes it his business 
to see that the Kewaunee guarantee of 
complete satisfaction is lived up to, without 
any pressure from us. It is significant that 
his inspection visits are not confined to the 
times when we happen to be in the market 
for merchandise. 

“We have never had other than complete 


satisfaction with Kewaunee furniture and 

Kewaunee service.” No. 14223 

COMBINATION PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY TABLE 


This design is practical for use as a student's 





Used in schools all over America for the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, desk or in a private laboratory. Has two larger 
Electricity, Drawing and Art, Domestic Science and Manual Training. and eight smaller drawers and four cupboards. 
Ask leading educators everywhere, and they will assure you of these facts: Very solidly constructed and finely finished. 


1. That Kewaunee is most scientifically designed for the greatest pedagogic 


service. 


2. That Kewaunee is made by men who know woods—how to select, how to 


treat before use, and how to fashion for long life and perfect service. 
3. That Kewaunee is moderately priced—that it is the greatest value in its 


Send us your floor plan blueprints or rough sketches. We will make suggestive layout 
for equipment to meet your requirements without charge or obligation. 
SHeummnce I bg- Co: 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 


field. 


4. That Kewaunee does stand up under service. 





3 E38 enon —. 101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. New Eo, Oiiee Ne. 1006 
. Jackson vd., Room 1511 70 Fi venue , 
BRANCH OFFICES STUDENTS ao nage po maya nent aan 
Minneapolis Greensboro, N. C. Salt Lake City Denver Phoenix Where a complete work-table aaree, ” 
Spokane Houston Little Rock Baton Rouge Columbus fill the need admirably. 
Kansas City Los Angeles Jackson, Miss. Des Moines Philadelphia 
Oklahoma City El Paso Portland, Ore. Lincoln, Nebr. San Francisco 








Kewaunee Mechanical 

Kewaunee Art Table No. 400, for 6 Drawing Table No. 225, for 
students. Provides perpendicular private 6 students. Each student has 
compartments, opening in front, for his own private drawer, with 
boards, instruments, and materials, and individual key. Compartment 
six individual drawers for instruments, on left for drawing boards. 


tools, ete. Used in many high schools. 
Economy Plant No. 2 Where Art and Mechanical Drawing Room Furniture for Schools We make a full line of Mechanical Drawing and Art Tables—for any 
Adrian, Mich. and Colleges, Equipment for Domestic Science and Domestic Art size class and any number of students. Ask for complete Art and Draw- 


and Manual Training Are Manufactured. ing Table Catalog. 










Correct application of one of the many 
types of steel windows which Lupton 
makes for schools will provide these es- 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


N YOUR class-rooms, good working 
light and plenty of fresh air are abso- 
lutely essential. 
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and economy. 
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' Class-room in the modern St. Rita’s School, Chicago. Lighted and ventilated by Lupton Pro- 
jected Steel Windows. Maher & McGrew, Architects. Federal Construction Co., Contractors 


sentials with the greatest possible efficiency 
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Lupton engineers, experienced in the win- 





dow requirements of modern schools are at 
your service for consultation, free of charge. 
Call on them when you build or remodel. 


2205 E. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 


Lupton Windows 
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TAXATION: 


BUSINESS MANAGERS FOR SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 

In 42 of the 55 cities in the United States having 
a population of more than 100,000, business mana- 
gers are employed by the school systems. 

The United States Bureau of Education which 
announces this fact further says. “In 19 of these 
42 cities, the business manager is responsible to 
the board of education through the superintendent 
of schools, and in 23 he is responsible directly to 
the board. In 23 cities the business manager is 
appointed upon the recommendation of the -super- 
intendent. The supplies and equipment are pur- 
chased on the approval of the superintendent in 29 
of the 42 cities. 

“Eighty four of the 131 cities between 30,000 and 
100,000 population, state that they employ a busi- 
ness manager and in 42 of these cities the offices 
of business manager and secretary of the board are 
combined. 

“In 32 of the 84 cities, the business_manager is 
responsible to the superintendent, in 32 to the board, 
and in 20 to the superintendent and board jointly. 
In 47 of the 84 cities, the business manager is ap- 
pointed on the recommendation of the superintend- 
ent, and in 58 cities supplies and equipment are 
purchased on the approval of the superintendent of 
schools. 

“Unless the superintendent of schools has general 
direction of the ordering of textbooks, supplies, and 
the like, there may be delay, and the work of the 
school suffers, or possibly the wrong kind of sup- 
plies may be ordered if the business manager is 
independent of the superintendent. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 

—The hoard of education of Duluth, Minn., has 
reduced the tax for the next year’s school budget 
by a fraction of one mill. The reduction is made 
in response to the general pressure for a lower tax 
rate. 

—Mr. T. C. Holy, director of the hureau of re- 
search of the college of education, University of 
Ohio, has compiled some data relative to the en- 





rollment, valuation, tax rate for schools, school 
bonded debt, and per-pupil bonded debt in 85 cities 
and villages of the state. 

The data shows that the largest enrollment, 
143,000, was in Cleveland, while the smallest en- 
rollment, 600, was in St. Bernard. The largest 
property valuation was’ $2,017,000,000 in Cleveland, 
and the second largest was $1,087,047,670 in Cin- 
cinnati. The largest per-pupil valuation was 
$46,933 in St. Bernard. The largest school-tax rate 
was 13.65 in Nelsonville and the largest total tax 
rate was 29 at Wellston and Jackson. Two cities, 
Bucyrus and Lakewood, had a per-pupil bonded 
debt of more than $400, and five cities, Canton, 
Elyria, Irontown, Norwood, and Xenia had a 
bonded debt of more than $300. 


—The cost of maintaining the public-school sys- 
tem of the State of New York takes up approxi- 
mately one third of the total state and local 
revenues provided by the taxpayers, according to 
Mr. Seabury C. Mastick, Chairman of the special 
joint legislative committee on taxation and re- 
trenchment. For more than a year, members of 
the joint committee have been engaged in a study 
of the school situation throughout the state, and 
have just completed a tour of inspection of school 
plants and general school conditions in the Hud- 
son River area as far north as Lake Placid. An 
unsatisfactory situation was found to exist in 
municipalities where the educational authorities 
have complete or practically complete control of 
the school budget and the city authorities are re- 
sponsible for the tax rate. The committee found 
less friction than formerly in cities where the muni- 
cipal administration has definite control over the 
budget, and also in those cities where there is com- 
plete separation. 

—The state tax commission of South Dakota is 
making a study of comparative school costs in the 
various fields of education in the several states of 
the Union, with a view of incorporating some of 
the constructive legislation along these lines for 
their own state. Among the studies to be made 
are the following: 

1. The average per-pupil cost of schooling in 
the high and graded schools of South Dakota, as 
compared with the other states. 

2. Have the school costs increased more rapidly 
during the past ten or fifteen years than govern- 





mental expenditures (all purposes other than 
schools) ? 

—Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. John B. Wynkoop, 
business manager of the school board, recently pre- 
sented his annual report in which he showed that it 
cost $2,176,148 to operate and maintain the day 
and evening schools for the school year ending June 
30. Of this amount, $181,960 was appropriated for 
general overhead expenses, including salaries for 
the employees of the business division, superintend- 
ents’ division, supervisor and specials, motor equip- 
ment, cartage, and personnel. The superintendents 
division received $30,000 in salaries, while the ex- 
penses of the business department totaled $17,000. 

—Madison, Wis, The state is expected to levy 
a property tax of $2,000,000 for state aid to ele- 
mentary schools because the state this year will 
give aid of almost $6,000,000 in place of $3,000,000 
as formerly. The state property tax last year was 
$2,400,000 but it is necessary to have a larger 
amount for next January. Under the new state- 
aid law, additional aid is provided for the poorer 
school districts of the state. 

—Newport, R. I. The school board has reduced 
the budget item for school buildings from $3,300 
to $2,200. 

—Boston, Mass. Business Manager A. M. Sulli- 
van has issued a report showing that the total 
expenditures for the first nine months of the pres- 
ent school year were $14,341,550. Of this amount, 
expenditures for items of maintenance reached a 
total of $10,670,133. The amount expended for the 
alteration and repair of school buildings was 
$1,062,620, while the expenditure for lands, plans, 
and the construction of school buildings reached a 
total of $2,608,796. 


—Bridgeport, Conn. Business Manager John B. 
Wynkoop, in his annual report to the school board, 
maintains that the “pay-as-you-go” policy has no 
place in municipal financing, and shows that the 
time has come when other municipal agencies 
should have some claim on the public treasury. Mr. 
Wynkoop presented figures to show that the bonded 
indebtedness of the schools is 30.9 per cent, while 
the average proportion for a typical community is 
20 per cent. According to Mr. Wynkoop, the aver- 
age amount spent last year for répairs and im- 
provements to school buildings and grounds was 
$1,569.83 per building, or $19.74 per unit. 

(Concluded on Page 66) 
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“Come on, kids — 
the bells ringing I” 


Let them come— muddy feet and all—when 
floors are Sealex. For the revolutionary Sealex 
Process interposes an invisible shield between 
dirt and the body of the floor. The illustra- 


tion above does not exaggerate the effect of 


this unseen “overfloor” which guards against L QO E U M ] LE ss 
dirt and stains of all kinds. INOL and I 


EALEX Linoleums and Cork-Composition Tiles less procession of carefree, scurrying feet, it’s all © 
put an entirely new face on cleaning problems, the same to a Sealex floor. Mop it up—that’s all 
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7 maintenance costs and floor durability. that’s necessary to keep the smooth surface clean, 
nt, ‘ ‘ 

a For these quiet, comfortable floors are remark- fresh and sanitary. 

: ably protected against wear and damage; they are Write our Department S for our interesting 
ns, “sealed against dirt’’! book on School Floors. 


Whether ink is spilled, lunch boxes are over- BonpED Fioors Company inc., Kearny, N. J. 
B turned or mud and dirt tracked in by an end- Authorized Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Serviceable~29 
Economical Too 


Where it is a matter of installing 
equipment which will cost the least 
over a long period of years, Alber- 
ene Stone is the logical choice for 
toilet partitions and other sanitary 
work. It is permanent — time-proof 
—non-staining—100% sanitary. Its 
first cost is its one and only cost. 
For description, specifications, and 
details, address Alberene Stone Co., 
153 West 23rd Street, New York 


City. 








(Concluded from Page 64) 
—Two Rivers, Wis. ‘The school board has 


adopted a budget amounting to $120,900. 

—Denver, Colo. The school board has adopted 
a new budget for the year 1928-29, which lowers 
the tax levy .414 of a mill. The new tax levy will 
be 13.95 mills. The needs in the proposed building 
program for the-coming year will be $4,340,000. 

—Lima, Ohio. The board of education has adopted 
a school-tax rate of $8.76 per $1,000 of property 
valuation for the school year 1929. 

—Merrill, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a budget calling for an expenditure of $102,260 for 
school purposes. The total receipts amount to 
$27,000, and the net amount of the budget is 
$75,260. 

—Bryan, Tex. The citizens, on September 26. 
voted to approve a school-bond issue of $90,000 for 
school-building purposes. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. Supt. W. F. Webster has 
submitted a school budget to the board of estimate 
and taxation, calling for an expenditure of $8,300,- 
000. The budget represents an increase of $760,000, 
and includes an appropriation of $220,000 for the 
salaries of teachers, principals, janitors, and other 
school employees. 

—tThe state tax board of Indiana has fixed the 
school tax for Indianapolis at $1.02 on each $100 
worth of taxable property. This is one cent less 
than the amount asked by the board of education. 

—Rock Falls, Ill. The school board has adopted 
a budget calling for an expenditure of $57,205 dur- 
ing the school year 1928-29. ‘The largest item in 
the budget is $34,825 for instructional service. 
Other items are $5,385 for expenses of general con- 
trol; $6,490 for expenses of operation; and $7,100 
for expenses of debt service. 


—Waseca, Minn. The school board has set the 
1929 school-tax levy at $80,000. Based on an 
attendance of 691, the cost of each pupil will be 
a little more than $114. 


—The school board of Allegan, Mich., has adopted 
a budget calling for the raising of $70,500 for the 
school year 1928-29. 


—Battle Creek, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $803,024 for the school year 
1928-29. The total cost of maintaining the schools 
will reach $962,889. 


—Martin’s Ferry, Ohio. The citizens have been 
asked to retain the three-mill tax levy for the city 
schools. Supt. W. L. Kocher pointed out that 


additional funds’ are necessary to keep the schools 
at their present high standard. 


—Rockford, Ill. The citizens have been asked to 
approve a tax for educational purposes to the limit 
of $1.50, and a tax for building purposes to a limit 
of fifty cents on each $100 valuation. 


—Oshkosh, Wis. The school board has asked the 
city council to approve a school budget of $492,203. 


—Atlanta, Ga. An expenditure of $3,684,485 is 
contemplated by the school board during the year 
1928-29, according to a recent budget proposal 
submitted to the school board by Supt. W. A. 
Sutton. The budget exceeds by more than $700,000 
the budget of last year. The largest single item in 
the budget is $2,609,449 for teachers. The amount 
asked for the maintenance of the school plant is 
$196,511, which is almost double the amount pre- 
viously appropriated for this item. 


—Rhinelander, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a budget amounting to $135,000 for the 
school year 1928-29. Of this amount, $103,500 will 
be raised by taxation. Of the entire budget, the 
principal item of cost is $92,750 for instructional 
purposes. The second largest item is $23,070 for 
the operation of the school plant, and the third 
largest item is $5,615 for general control expenses. 


—New York, N. Y. Mr. W. H. Allen of the In- 
stitute for Public Service, has issued a statement, 
in which he attempts to show that the city’s budget 
for next year is understated by over $50,000,000 
due to the fact that authorized items for expendi- 
tures of different departments have been left out 
of the total amount given out to the taxpayers by 
the city officials. 


Mr. Allen, in his statement, shows that there is 
a total of $41,197,000 which the board of education 
is authorized to spend for public schools.’ Another 
item of $1,010,000 is left out of the general figures 
because it is for work in planning new school build- 
ings and eventually will be charged to fifty-year 
bonds. All in all, Mr. Allen shows that the tenta- 
tive budget provides for an expenditure of $590.- 
000,000, instead of $538,928,000, as recently adver- 
tised. 


—Rochester, Minn. The city council has ap- 
proved an educational budget amounting to $357.- 
500, which is more than half of the city budget of 
expenses for the year 1928-29. The school budget 
represents a reduction of $1,400 from that of last 
year. 


—Mansfield, Ohio. The voters have been asked 
to approve a 3-mill school-tax levy. The school 
board asked for a return of the 3-mill levy of 1923, 
which had been reduced to 2.2 mills in order that 
the receipts under the new valuation would not 
exceed the money obtained under the 3-mill levy 
with the former valuation. 

—Manchester, Conn. The school board approved 
a budget of $391,942 for the school year 1928-29, 
which is an increase of $1,975 over the June figures. 
The appropriations represent a decrease of $10,383 
from the appropriations made in October, 1927. 

—Madison, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a new school budget for 1929. providing for an 
appropriation of $1.166.695. of which $1,006.285 
will be raised by direct taxation. Under the budget, 
there is an increase of $26,587 for maintenance ex- 
penses over 1928. The total to be expended for 
this purpose in 1929 is $52,314. 

—The voters at Rockford, Ill., have been asked 
to approve an increase in the school-tax levy to 
meet a threatened deficit of $219,000 due to a 
reduction in school-tax revenues. The school officials 
point out that failure to pass the school-tax in- 
crease will mean ‘a shortening of the school year 
from ten to eight months and the employment of 
teachers on eight-month contracts. 


SAFETY FOR SCHOOL-BUS DRIVERS 

The state education department of Indiana has 
recently called attention to the need of caution on 
the part of drivers and operators of school busses. 
The school-bus driver, the department points out, 
is responsible for the safety of every boy and girl 
intrusted to his care, and eternal vigilance must 
be his watchword on public thoroughfares and high- 
ways. The school-bus driver should observe and 
practice the traffic rules for coming on or leaving 
a main highway. He should signal for stops in 
loading and unloading children and should know 
the condition of traffic movements both before and 
behind the school bus. He should exercise the 
greatest caution in approaching and crossing rail- 
road tracks and traction lines. 

The department recommends that every school 
administrative officer hold a safety conference of all 
bus drivers under his control at definite times dur- 
ing the school year in order to insure adequate 
protection to the lives of the occupants of school 
busses. 
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Improved PeerVent Unit with front removed to show interior. All parts can easily be 
removed and replaced, for inspection or cleaning, without tools: The air filter (extra 
equipment) can be of any make specified. 


Demand the latest 


Improvements 


in Unit Heating and Ventilating 


ADJUSTABLE MOTORS are standard 
equipment on PeerVent Units. Note 
these advantages: 


1. Units can be set to deliver the exact 
required C.F.M. capacity. 


2. The C.F.M capacity can be changed 
at any time to meet changed C.F.M. 
requirements. 


3. Units equipped with these motors 
are truly SILENT. 


4. Adjustable motors being standard 
equipment, no extra cost is involved. 


ANOTHER STEP AHEAD 


The PeerVent Unit can now be equipped 
with the PeerTherm Control as an in- 
tegral part of the Unit. This device 
controls the fresh-air damper. 


These new PeerVent features again 
substantiate the statement made by an 
Architect some time ago: “I consider 
that PeerVent Units are at all times a 
little in advance with improvements.” 


Details and specifications on request. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CoO., INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


SELLING AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 











PEERVENT 


i HEATING AND VENTILATING 
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Williams Equip- 
ment merely adds, 
in a simple man- 
ner, the reversible 
feature to the or- 
dinary, accepted 
double-hung or 
plank frame win- 
dow. It is well 
worth considering 
on any new 
school building. 
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—tThe first recall referendum placed before the 
voters of Norfolk, Va., was rejected on October 9 
by a majority of four to one. The referendum, 
which was supported by the Klan and a few citi- 
zens, concerned the site for a new school. It ap- 
pears the school board had selected a site in one 
section of the city, and certain residents of the 
district wanted it in another place. A petition was 
circulated for a referendum and the Klan entered 
the controversy with a petition for a recall of the 
city council. Out of 6,000 votes cast, about 4,500 
voted in opposition to the referendum. 

—Albuquerque, N. Mex. The San Juan Coal and 
Coke Company, through its attorney, has threat- 
ened to bring suit against the county board of 
education because the board split the contract for 
coal among half a dozen fuel companies. The 
Dalbey Coal Company, in whose hehalf the suit 
was brought, was the lowest bidder on the contracts 
for various schools, at prices ranging from 5 cents 
to $1.65 a ton cheaper than other coal companies. 
The Dalbey Company argues that the contract 
should have gone to the lowest bidder, as the call 
for bids did not specify that the board had a right 
to reject the bids. The county schools use about 
600 tons of coal during the winter. 

—Trouble has again broken out in Hazel Park, 
Mich., this time over the purchase of a site for a 
high school. At an election last spring, the voters 
authorized the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a building to cost $350,000. Later, certain tax- 
payers sought an injunction to restrain the board 
from buying the site selected. The injunction was 
denied by the Oakland county circuit court, and the 
opposing forces are contemplating an effort to 
remove from office those members who objected to 
the property purchase. 

—Providence, R.I. Under resolutions adopted 
by the school board on September 30, articles pre- 
viously in general use in the schools and similar 
articles will hereafter be purchased by the pur- 
chasing agent, upon receipt of written orders 
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-DRAFTLESS-~. 
VENTILATION 


for the Schoolroom 


RESH and airy but draftless school- 
rooms are no longer an impossibility... 
Williams Reversible Window Equip- 
ment provides a draftless and easily con- 
trolled system of ventilation . 
ing either sash to be tilted to any desired 
angle. It also greatly facilitates the clean- 


ing of the windows. 


We will give prompt attention to your re- 


quest for information. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH COMPANY 
East 37th Street at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


For 25 years manufacturers and installers of 
reversible window equipment. 
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Clean Your Windows from the Inside 
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approved by the superintendent. The purchase of 
unusual articles, or unusual quantities, or of any 
single article costing’ more than $250 will require 
the approval of the committee. 

Similarly, orders for deliveries of fuel under ex- 
isting contracts will be made by the purchasing 
agent, upon receipt of written orders approved by 
the assistant superintendent in charge of buildings 
and grounds. 

—The school board of Arlington county, Virginia, 
has taken up the matter of a definite policy as to 
whether the county schools shall be thrown open 
for political discussions. Mr. T. J. DeLasmutt, 
chairman of the board, has opposed the proposition 
on the ground that the schools should be used for 
school purposes only and should be kept free of 
political influences. 

—Franklin, Ind. The city council has approved 

the action of the school board in adopting and 
putting into practice a system of student traffic 
patrols during the morning, noon and afternoon 
hours when the pupils are going to and from 
school. The action was taken to prevent the pos- 
sibility of accidents to school children. 
Evansville, Ind. Upon the recommendation of 
Mayor Herbert Males to “keep everything that 
savors of politics out of the schools,” Supt. J. O. 
Chewning has indefinitely postponed a project to 
have the schools participate in election-day activi- 
ties as a lesson in citizenship. 

—Chicago, Ill. The controversy over teacher- 
clerks in the schools, which was carried into the 
courts last year, has been revived on a new angle, 
and bids fair to be a live issue during the present 
school year. One of the causes for the present 





uneasiness over the question is the fact that a’ 


whole year has passed since the board, under a 
ruling of the court, put these positions under civil 
service, and no examination has been held for the 
creation of en eligible list. 

Under the present situation, the position is no 
longer termed that of teacher-clerk, but just clerk. 


Formerly, the holders of these positions held 
teachers’ certificates and were called to do substi- 
tute work in the absence of teachers. There are 
about 500 of these positions in the schools, some 
of them requiring more than one. Since the school 
has been in session it has developed that there are 
nearly 100 vacancies, which have been filled tem- 
porarily by sixty-day appointments. 

—Lynn, Mass. The board of education has ap- 
propriated funds for the purchase of an audiometer 
for testing the hearing of pupils in the public 
schools. Actual demonstrations have been given 
of the value of the device in the discovery of pupils 
with defective hearing. 

—Chiecago, Ill. The school board has been asked 
to approve a resolution givipg authority for the 
payment of automobile maintenance to the fol- 
lowing members of the education department: 
District superintendent, $60 per month; director 
of building survey, $60 per month; director of 
music, $45; assistant director of music, $45. 

—Rochester, N. H. The school board has adopted 
a recommendation that the superintendent refer 
all excuses of parents pertaining to the ill health 
of pupils, to the school physician. 

—Jacksonville, Ill. The teaching staff and the 

members of the school board were guests at a ban- 
quet held at the high school on October 17. About 
125 persons were in attendance. 
Lawrence, Mass. The school board has dis- 
cussed the adoption of a policy which would require 
two years of teaching experience before a teacher 
may be appointed on the high-school faculty. Upon 
the recommendation of Mr. D. W. Delaney, a mem- 
ber of the board, it has been ordered that the su- 
perintendent obtain information from all those on 
the eligible list with regard to their teaching ex- 
perience, and that he find out from other cities 
what their experience has been regarding experience 
requirements. 

—Salem, Mass. By a vote of six to one, the school 
board recently defeated proposed amendments to 
the rules prohibiting teachers from entering into 
competition with local labor or taxpayers of the 
city. The board, however, adopted an order pro- 
viding that teachers and supervisors shall submit 
daily and weekly reports regarding their various 
activities during school working hours. In the 





adoption of the rule, it was explained that the pur- 
pose was to enable the superintendents of schools 
(Concluded on Page 71) 
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Danforth School, Syracuse, N.Y. . 


Why Roddis Flush Doors Are Chosen For Schools 


O other door is made so thoroughly sub- 
stantial, sturdy and permanent as are 
Roddis Flush Doors. Yet, due to large vol- 
ume production, Roddis prices are not high. 
Moreover, Roddis Flush Doors lend effec- 
tively to panelling and special design, as well 
as being beautifully plain: and are furnished 
to conform with any architectural style and 
building interior, . . . 


Roddis cross-unit construction, with cross- 
band and surface veneer — and hardwood 
strips on all four edges protecting softwood 
core from moisture, make Roddis doors par- 
ticularly adapted to school building and class 
Full details on request. 


room requirements. 


RODDIS LUMBER & VENEER COMPANY 
125 FOURTH STREET MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
Distributors In All Principal Cities 


FLUSH, FRENCH, PANEL, CUSTOM BUILT DOORS 
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Your retail lumber dealer can fur- 
nish MFMA Map'e, Beech or Birch 
flooring, or he can get it for you. 
Members of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association are: 


» » 
Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich. 
Connor, R. Company Marshfield, Wis. 
Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Flanner Company Blackwell, Wis. 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. Meilen, Wis. 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 


Indiana Flooring Company, New York, N. Y. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 
Kneeland-Bigelow Company _ Bay City, Mich. 
Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co, _ Phillips, Wis. 
Mitchell Brothers Company, Cadillac, Mich. 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
North Branch Flooring Co. Chicago, Il. 
Northwestern Cooperage 
& Lumber Company Gladstone, Mich. 
Osgood & Blodgett Mfg. Co. St. Paul, Minn, 
Oval Wood Dish Corporation 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Soo Lumber Company Glidden, Wis. 
Stephenson, I. Co. Trustees Wells, Mich. 
Ward Brothers Big Rapids, Mich. 
Wells,J.W.Lumber Company, Menominee, Mich. 


Let our Service and Research De- 


partment assist you with your 
flooring problems. . . Write us. 
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because the floor beneath 
their feetis warm,dry,resilient, clean 


Tired little muscles—chilled little 
bodies—‘‘colds’’ and absences—how 
often they are simply the result of 
damp, rigid, stone-like floors! 


More and mofe, school board 
members are coming to realize the 
wisdom of flooring schools with 
the one flooring material that com- 
bines warm, dry, cushioning com- 
fort with the qualities of lasting 
wear which school use demands. 
Northern Hard Maple! 


This resilient flooring material is 
remarkably tough-fibred and tight- 
grained. It does not sliver or 
splinter. Scuffing, youthful feet 
and the moving of equipment simply 
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make it smoother with time. 
Northern Hard Maple actually out- 
wears stone! 


Maple, moreover, because of its 
permanent smoothness, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. It offers 
no open lodging places for dust and 
germ-laden dirt to collect. And it 
permits quick, simple, permanent 
anchorage for seats. 


Hundreds of school boards have 
been guided by these facts in select- 
ing flooring. They have chosen 
Maple for schoolrooms, corridors, 
gymnasiums, assembly halls. Con- 
sult your architect about Northern 
Hard Maple. 


MAPLE FLOORS IN COLOR—By a new special staining process—the Marietta- 
Murphy Finishing System—Northern Hard Maple Floors may now be given a 
variety of beautiful, lasting color finishes. Standard finishes as follows: 


EARLY AMERICAN 


SPANISH BROWN SILVER GRAY 


AUTUMN BROWN 


DOVE GRAY PASTEL GREEN 
ROYAL BLUE ORCHID 


SEAL BLACK 
NATURAL 


Write for free booklet, ‘The New Color Enchantment in Hard Maple Floors” 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 





Guaranteed Floorings 


The letters MF M A on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that 
the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and maintain 
the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing and 
gtading rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods. 
This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for M F 


it on the flooring you use. 


Floor with Maple 
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An Effective Type of 
Stair Construction 
for School Buildings 


Providing Safe and 
Wea r-Resisting Treads 


N the schools of a prominent mid-west 
city this type of stair construction has ES 
been used for several years. : 
tects of the school board have found that 
the Alundum Stair Tile nosing provides 
an exceptionally effective tread. 


It is permanently non-slip and has no 
grooves nor corrugations to cause trip- 
Its extreme resistance to wear 
eliminates maintenance expense. 


ping. 
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(Concluded from Page 68) 
to keep a close check on all teachers doing outside 
work, including follow-up work. 

—Pittsfield, Mass. Owing to a lack of funds, the 
school board has discontinued all public-school 
evening classes for the remainder of the year, giv- 
ing the pupils a vacation until the opening of the 
second semester when the new year’s appropria- 
tions will become available. The order affects all 
classes, with the exception of those in a local in- 
dustrial plant, which will be continued at the com- 
pany’s expense. 

—-A rural school-board section has been organized 
as a part of the New Mexico Educational Associa- 
tion, following the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion held on November 1, at Albuquerque. The 
organization is sponsored by the state university 
and has received the approval of school boards 
throughout the state. 

—Supt. William J. O’Shea of New York City, in 
a recent report to the board of education, shows 
that more than 1,049,900 pupils are enrolled in the 
city schools. Of this number, 789,294 attend the 
elementary schools, which is an increase of 14,233 
for the first term of 1927. The board has appointed 
400 additional teachers as substitutes in the schools, 
but there are still 1,200 teachers who are unem- 
ployed. 

—The enrollment in the schools of Portland, Me., 
is 12,261, which is an increase of 422 over last year. 
In 1927 there was an increase of 332 pupils over 
the previous year. The high school, with 1,837 
pupils, showed the largest increase over 1927, or 
142 pupils. The largest loss was in the Lincoln 
Junior High School, where there was a loss of 24 
pupils. 

—The school board of Hanover township in 
Pennsylvania, is going through a third reorganiza- 
tion within a period of three years. A board ap- 
pointed nearly two years ago served only a month. 
A second board was appointed a year and a half 
ago. Four of the board were ousted, on charges of 
violation of the school code, and the other three 
members are defending an ouster action. Mr. Peter 
Wolf has been chosen president, and Mr. Harry 
Williams has been named as secretary. The present 
board has taken the stand that it will vote for the 
reappointment of thirteen teachers summarily dis- 
missed by the board recently ousted. The new 
majority has refused to vote for the teachers on 
the ground that it wishes to have sufficient time 
in which to study their qualifications. 


—Minneapolis, Minn. Representatives of the 
local junk dealers’ association have asked the school 
board to discontinue paper sales in the schools. 
The junk dealers presented evidence to show that 
the paper sales interfered with their business and 
inflicted a hardship upon them. ‘They estimated 
the loss in income as a result of the paper sales at 
more than $100,000 a year. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. The board of school direc- 
tors has approved a resolution asking the common 
council to raise $5,460,000 by tax levy in place of 
$5,700,000. The action was taken in view of the 
fact that the board has received from the state a 
sum of $240,000 in excess of the amount anticipated 
in the 1929 budget. 

The board has also approved resolutions of the 
legislative committee providing for legislation seek- 
ing to establish a compulsory retirement age under 
the pension law, and permitting the school board 
to award contracts for construction work as op- 
posed to specific contracts. 

—Muncie, Ind. Five days after a shortage of 
$53,000 was discovered in his accounts, Mr. George 
L. Haymond, 60, resigned treasurer of the Muncie 
city schools, was sent to the state prison at Michi- 
gan City, where he will serve a two to fourteen- 
year term for embezzlement. Pleading guilty in 
the circuit court of Delaware county to the charge 
of embezzlement, the former banker and _ school 
treasurer was sentenced and fined $500. It is not 
believed the schools will suffer any loss, since Hay- 
mond was under a $75,000 surety bond, provided 
by the National Surety Company. The school board 
has appointed Mr. J. Lloyd Kimbrough as school 
treasurer, to succeed Mr. Haymond. 


—Holbrook, Mass. The school board has opened 
its new offices in the Summer High School building. 


—Paterson, N. J. The school board has asked 
the board of public works to prohibit heavy truck- 
ing on streets in the vicinity of the Central High 
School. The school board asked that suitable signs 
be erected warning against heavy trucking on these 
streets. 


—Duluth, Minn. A test of the school board’s 
rule against the employment of married teachers 
has been made in the Duluth district court by Mrs. 
Rose Oxman, who has sued the school board for 
$209.39, the amount of salary due since the opening 
of schools on September 5. 


Mrs. Oxman, through her attorney, holds that 
she is entitled to teach, since she has taught four 
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years in a satisfactory manner. Based on the code 
which classified teachers as probationers during 
their first three years of service, it is held that a 
teacher who is employed following the test period, 
is entitled to teach during good behavior or until 
removal for cause. Mrs. Oxman alleged that she 
had filed a contract for the present school year, but 
that she was given no assignment to teach. 

The school board’s counsel contended that no con- 
tract exists, since Mrs. Oxman’s contract was 
neither accepted nor signed by any school official. 
He also showed that the teacher was told she would 
not receive a 1928-29 contract for the reason that 
she had married and had thus become ineligible. 

—Columbus, Ohio. The school board has taken 
steps to reduce the expenses of operating the schools 
during the present school year through reductions 
in substitute teachers and reductions in fuel and 
lighting costs for evening meetings. The parent- 
teacher associations have offered to pay the heating 
and lighting costs for their meetings, and principals 
and teachers have been asked to eliminate after- 
school work as far as possible in order to avoid 
heating and lighting the buildings. 

—Detroit, Mich. The board of education has ap- 
propriated the sum of $600 for an experiment to 
determine what benefits are derived from intro- 
ducing ozone into the air of school buildings. Two 
schools will be used for the experiments, which 
are to be conducted under the direction of the de- 
partment of health. The experiment is to be con- 
ducted throughout the present school year. 

—Nashville, Tenn. The board of education has 
proposed the employment of a general supervisor 
to have charge of the work of the twelve supervisors 
now employed by the board. The city council has 
been asked to pass an ordinance permitting the 
employment of such a supervisor. 

—The board of education of Tipton, Iowa, has 
issued a notice, warning drivers of automobiles to 
drive carefully in the vicinity of school buildings. 
The board pointed out that extreme caution should 
be exerted to avoid accidents. 

—Chicago, Ill. Mr. H. Wallace Caldwell, presi- 
dent of the school board, has asked the civil service 
commission to hold competitive examinations to fill 
positions under the board of education now oc- 
cupied by temporary employees. At present there 
are 3,442 employees affected by the order, of which 
1,200 are janitors and janitresses. The examina- 
tions are in the direction of removing the positions 
from political influence. 
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ILLER SCHOOL WARDROBE 


Particularly Adapted to the “Home Rule System” in High Schools 


The Master Door opens or closes all doors simultaneously. » » » » ONE KEY and ONE LOCK 
on the Master Door locks or unlocks all doors at once. * * * * Hooks and pigeon holes inside 
the Wardrobe provide adequate storage space for wraps, books and lunches. » * » * Genuine 
Bangor Slate blackboards utilize wall space.  » ’ ’ For full details, write for Catalog W-7. 


K-M SUPPLY CO., 123 W. 8th St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BUILDING NEWS|? 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


THE SCHOOL-BUILDING PROGRAM AT 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
The school board of Fresno, Calif., is completing 
an extensive school-building program involving an 
expenditure of $1,000,000 for secondary schools, and 
$700,000 for elementary schools. The program in- 
cluded a total of 26 building projects covering a 
three-year period. Of the entire program, 10 ele- 
mentary buildings and 6 secondary schools have 
been completed at the present time. Since Sep- 
tember, 1928, 7 elementary schools and 2 high- 
school buildings have been completed. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 

—The school district of Lyons, Ill., which em- 
braces all of the villages of Lyons, Stickney, New 
Cook, and portions of Brookfield, has in all a 
population of 10,000. For the first time in ten 
years, the building program is such as to insure a 
seat for every child in the district for an entire 
school day. An eight-room addition to the Haley 
School has just been completed, and by December 
30 another building will be completed, which will 
eare for all the children who are now on half 
sessions. The district has 1,400 pupils and 34 
teachers. J. W. Costello is the superintendent. 
The members of the district board are: IL. H. 
Meyer, president; Otto A. Klug, L. M. Schve, W. 
P. Martin, John Keefe, Nicholas Hauser, William 
Scheive, and Joseph Mitch, secretary. 

—The board of education of Mattoon. IIl., has 
awarded the contract for the erection of the new 
senior high school to cost $212,914. The building 
will be erected in units, the first unit of which 
will. be the educational unit. Other units to he 
erected are the vocational, physical education. and 
auditorium. Architects Berger & Kelly of Cham- 
paign, Ill., are the architects of the structure. Mr. 
H. B. Black, superintendent of schools, is directing 
the preliminary studies. 

—Harrisburg, Pa. In preparation for the erec- 
tion of a new school-administration building. the 
school board has authorized a special committee to 
make a tour of several cities with a view of ob- 
taining the latest and best ideas as to size, type, 








and layout of an effective administration building. 

—Atlanta, Ga. Supt. W. A. Sutton has asked for 
an appropriation almost double the 1928 amount 
for the maintenance of the school plant. He in- 
formed the board that the buildings have fallen 
into bad repair during recent years because of the 
practice of cutting a large amount from the main- 
tenance appropriations. The new budget calls for 
an appropriation of $196,511 for this year, as 
against $99,394 appropriated last year. He also 
cited the need for a larger janitorial staff for the 
school buildings. The present staff is considered 
inadequate, even for the buildings now in use, while 
twelve or fifteen new buildings are expected to be 
ready for use by January, 1929. 

—Quiney, Ill. The board of education has be- 
gun a campaign for additional school accommoda- 
tions. The proposed building program will involve 
the erection of a high school and a number of addi- 
tions to present buildings, which is expected to take 
care of the building needs for some time to come. 


—Knoxville, Tenn. In view of the fact that the 
schools used the major part of the school-repair 
fund for other purposes, the city manager has en- 
tered into an agreement with the school board, 
through which the board is to borrow $93,000 from 
the permanent improvement fund for the repair 
and reconstruction of 25 schools in the city. The 
board plans to reimburse the improvement fund 
through the sale of school property and old build- 
ings. 

—Kansas City. Mo. Petitions have been dis- 
tributed asking for the resubmitting of a school- 
bond issue for new school construction. <A mis- 
understanding on the part of the voters caused the 
defeat of a bond issue last March. The school board 
plans to erect three new schools and additions in 
the overcrowded sections. 


—East Chicago, Ind. With the opening of the 
new school year, construction work has progressed 
on the new Benjamin Franklin School, which is to 
be ready about February 1. The school is of the 
platoon type and will be equipped with movable 
and adjustable furniture. The present unit will 
have a capacity of 800 students and will be com- 
pleted at a cost of approximately $200,000. 

—New Britain, Conn. The school board has 
voted to ask the city council for a school-bond issue 
of $540,000 for an addition to the present high 
school, for the purpose of providing additional 


accommodations. The action followed a spirited 
discussion on providing additional classrooms. 

—The John 8. Irwin School at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
was opened on September 10, with an enrollment 
of 315 pupils. The school was named for Mr. John 
S. Irwin, a former superintendent of schools. Ad- 
ditions totaling 24 classrooms were placed in service 
in September, and another addition of 14 rooms 
will be ready for use in December. 

—A recent study of consolidation of schools and 
transportation of school children in North Caro- 
lina, made by the state education department, shows 
that the number of one-teacher schools in the state 
decreased from 7,867 to 2,340 during the 25 years 
from 1901-02 to 1926-27. Consolidated schools 
with more than six teachers increased from 150 to 
564 schools during the five-year period from 1921-22 
to 1926-27. At the close of the school year 1926-27, 
rural consolidated schools in the state numbered 
940, of which 819 were for white children, and 121 
for colored children. 

—LaGrange, Ill. The Oak Avenue School, now 
in course of erection, will be completed at a cost 
of $200,000. The building is being erected from 
plans prepared by Mr. J. C. Llewellyn, architect, 
Chicago, Ill. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
materially increased the number of school sittings 
with the opening of ten new buildings with 14,327 
sittings, and the award of contracts for a number 
of new schools to be erected. 

According to a report of the school-building 
bureau of the department of education, the total 
number of sittings planned and under construction 
is 99,341, which is slightly less than the number for 
the previous months. Plans are in preparation for 
26 buildings with 46,806 sittings. Of these build- 
ings, twenty are elementary schools having a 
capacity of 29,198 pupils, and six are high and 
special schools with 17,608 sittings. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The executive committee of 
the general contractors’ association recently went 
on record as opposed to the proposed $2,000,000 
bond issue for a new school-headquarters building. 
Secretary F. H. Ward. in presenting the sentiment 
of the association, said that there appeared to be 
a more pressing need for new grade-school build- 
ings to replace the present antiquated and insani- 
tary school structures now in use. It was also 
pointed out that the purpose of the building was 

(Concluded on Page 74) 
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~ Avenues of HEAttu 


in the Smethwick School 


How VITA GLASS, a re- 

markable new window 

glass, helped to increase 

weight and height and to 

improve health of students 
in English school 





















Vita Glass in the 
windows of this 
schoolroom would 
assure the passage 
indoors of the vital, 
health-giving ultra- 
violet rays which 
existin sunlight, 
cloudshine and sky- 
shine. 


N English scientist made an amazing discovery. He 
found that a window glass could be made which 
would transmit indoors the vital ultra-violet rays of day- 
light shut out entirely by ordinary glass. In Vita Glass 
he gave to schools a means of bringing to pupils these 
rays, which build stronger, healthier bodies, stimulate 
physical and mental activity, and thus make better and 


happier pupils. 


In June, 1925, a most convincing test of the value of 
Vita Glass was started in a school in Smethwick, Eng- 
land. A class of boys between nine and eleven years was 
placed in a classroom having windows of Vita Glass. A 
second class of the same mental and physical character, was 
put in an adjoining room in which windows held ordinary 
glass. The heights and weights were taken at the start of 
the test and again at the end of ten months. 


The results were astonishing. Pupils in the room 
equipped with Vita Glass gained an average of 6.11 
pounds against 2.83 pounds in the other class. The gain 
in height was 1.86 inches against 1.52. Absences due to 
illness were greatly decreased in the room fitted with 
Vita Glass: 


VITA GLASS 


*Vita is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) of and 
indicates glass and glassware manufactured for and 
sold by Vitaglass Corporation, New York City. 









Class in 
Vitaglazed room 


Average weight 
Average height 


Décrease in percentage of absences............ 5.51% 


Class in room 
with ordinary panes 


Average weight 
Average height 


Decrease in percentage of absences............ 1.78% 






June 1, 1925 March 31,1926 Average Gain 











67.90 lbs. 74.01 Ibs. 6.11 Ibs. 
54.06 inches 55.92 inches 1.86 inches 







60.04 Ibs. 62.87 Ibs. 2.83 lbs. 
51.78 inches 53.31 inches 1.52 inches 






Just one more example 


Other schools are proving even more convincingly the 
ability of Vita Glass to bring indoors to growing bodies 
nature’s more effective tonic. With windows of Vita 
Glass school children need no longer suffer the devitaliz- 
ing effects of being shut indoors, for many hours a day, 
winter and summer, untouched by the vital ultra-violet 
rays which exist in sunlight, in cloudshine and skyshine, 
and which the medical profession and scientists say their 


bodies need so badly. 


Try Vita Glass in your school. Test the results as the 
Smethwick School did and prove its value for yourself. 
Vita Glass is clear window glass . . no different in 
appearance from the glass you now use . . as easy to 
install as were the ordinary panes. Its slightly higher cost 
is more than offset by its health advantages. 


Coupon brings more data 


Let us send you complete data about Vita Glass. The 
coupon will bring full information quickly. Send the 
coupon today to the Vitaglass Corporation, 50 East 42d 
Street, New York City. 


ASBJ 12 
VITAGLASS CORPORATION 


50 E. 42d St., New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me the facts about Vita Glass in 
actual use, with special reference to its benefits in schools. 


Name _ 


Street 


City 








isi cape cece 
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AWNING TYPE WINDOWS EXCEL FOR SCHOOLS 
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EAST Sat nian SCROOL, 
GARLAAD PVSLIC SCROOLS 
DVILDIAGS & GROUNDS DEPARTALST 
MILLER & WARNECKE ARCHITECTS. 

Ara, - ene 


EAST OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL, Oakland, Calif. 
Miller & Warnecke, Architects 


DONOVAN UNIVERSAL AWNING TYPE 
WINDOWS 


are hygienically correct. Specially adaptable for 
the modern needs of school buildings. Recom- 
mended and in wide use to meet lighting and 
ventilating requirements. Sturdy, attractive and 


Complete information sent on request 


UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


1916 Broadway 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





(Concluded from Page 72) 
too haphazard since it does not include facilities 
for teacher training, educational meetings, and spe- 
cial conferences. 

—Toledo, Ohio. The state supreme court has 
recently rendered a decision to the effect that the 
Ada school district may proceed with the issuance 
of $210,000 in bonds for a new school. The court, 
in its decision, overruled an appeal filed by Sher- 
man Stober and nine other taxpayers seeking a 
permanent injunction against the issuance of the 
bonds. 


—Marion, Ohio. The local civic association has 
indorsed the proposed $750,000 school-building pro- 
gram of the school board. The action was based 
on a report made by a special committee which 
made a thorough survey of the school-building 
situation. The committee found that the housing 
situation demands a prompt and effective remedy 
and that the school system has been operated at a 
lower cost than the average Ohio city. 

—Mt. Vernon, Ind. The board of education has 
completed a new high school at a cost of $200,000. 
The members of the board are William Espenschied, 
president; Mr. Alfred S. Gronemeier, secretary ; 


and Mr. Ambrose W. Harbert, treasurer. Mr. M. 
N. O’Bannon is superintendent of schools. 
—Chicago, Ill. The school board has named 


four new schools. One has been named the Arthur 
Dixon School, a second bears the name of Franz 
Schubert, a third is known as the Von Steuben, and 
a fourth as the Rembrandt School. 


—St. Joseph, Mo. The school board is receiving 
inquiries concerning the sale of $250,000 in 4-per- 
cent bonds, upon which it will receive bids about 
February 1. The bond sales conducted by the St. 
Joseph school district have always attracted the 
attention of the large bond houses and the present 
instance is no exception. The methods used in 
conducting previous sales have established confi- 
dence in the district among the bonding houses and 
the house with a small bid receives as much con- 
sideration as the large house with representatives 
on the ground. 


Three years ago the majority of bids on the sale 
of $300,000 in 4-per-cent bonds were by mail. This 
block of bonds was sold to the National City Com- 
pany on a small bid. 

The present bonds which are to be offered for 
sale, comprise part of a bond issue of $1,280,000 
recently approved by the voters of the city. 


—The new community high school at Normal, 
Ill., was dedicated on October 25, with a dedicatory 
program. The building is considered one of the 
best in the state and was completed at a cost of 
$350,000. 
faston, Pa. The school board has adopted a 
resolution permitting the use of the high-school 
auditorium for political meetings. A rental fee 
of $100 per night will be charged for such use of 
the auditorium. 

—Supt. L. N. Freeman of Elmira Heights, N. Y., 
in a recent report, presented the results of a study 
of the school plant, providing for the development 
of the present system and for the future growth of 
the schools. Mr. Freeman has prepared a pamphlet 
for informing the school patrons as to the existing 
schoolhousing needs and the policy of the board in 
providing a solution of these problems. Among 
the buildings proposed are an auditorium, a gym- 
nasium, a grade school, and an addition to the 
high school. The estimated cost of the new build- 
ings, together with the site for the grade building 
and ‘alterations to the high school, will be $265, 000. 

—Downers Grove, Ill. The school board has two 
new grade schools in course of erection at the pres- 
ent time. Last year a 20-room grade building and 
a large high school were erected. The town has a 
population of 12,000 and has actually doubled its 
population within the past five years. 

—President H. Wallace Caldwell of the Chicago 
board of education has appointed a committee, with 
Mr. John A. English as chairman, to inspect school 
equipment and methods for fire prevention. 

—Michigan City, Ind. A 6-room grade building 
is now in course of erection. The building will be 
completed in January, 1929, at a cost of $70,000. 

—Huntington, Ind. A 26-room grade school is 
in course of erection at the present time. The 
building will be completed about January 1, at a 
cost of $300,000. 

—Peru, Ind. The school board is completing a 
one-story elementary school of fourteen rooms. 

—Lansing, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a school-building program providing for the erec- 
tion of a new school and the completion of two units 
for existing buildings. The board has adopted a 
building budget involving total expenditures of 
$288,272. 

—West Orange, N. J. The voters have been 
asked to approve a school-bond issue of $228,000 
for a new school and an addition to another build- 
ing. The new building will be erected from plans 





prepared by Hacker & Hacker, 
of $152,000. 

—aAlliance, Ohio. The contract has been let for 
the first of four school buildings to be erected in 
Lexington township, under a $125,000 building 
program. 


Fort Lee, at a cost 


—Brady, Tex. The school board has approved 
the plans of Architect Henry T. Phelps of San 
Antonio, for the proposed high school, to be erected 
at a cost of $135,000. The board will shortly call 
a school-bend election to vote $156,000 in bonds for 
the new school. 

—River Forest, Ill. The school board has under 
construction at the present time a new 10-room 
grade school and a 5-room addition to an existing 
building. The buildings will be erected from plans 
prepared by Architects Perkins, Chatten & Ham- 
mond, Chicago, Ill, and will be completed at a 
cost of $240,000. 

—Owensboro, Ky. The school board has called 
for a school-bond election, to be held on January 
12, to vote bonds in the amount of $150,000 for 
school-building improvements. The proceeds of the 
bond issue will be used for the erection of a 12-room 
elementary school, and for additions to the high 
school and one of the elementary schools. 

—The board of education of Daviess county, 
Kentucky has begun the construction of a con- 
solidated school at Thruston, which will be com- 
pleted at an estimated cost of $40,000. 

—Dixon, Ill. The citizens recently approved a 
school-bond issue of $600,000 for a high-school 
building. The building will be erected from plans 
prepared by Messrs. Royer, Danely & Smith, archi- 
tects, of Urbana, III. 

—Eylau, Ark. The citizens have asked the com- 
missioner’s court to permit a special election to 
vote a $10,000 bond issue for a 5-room school. 

—Davenport, Iowa. The citizens have approved 
a school-bond issue of $350,000 for the erection of 
a gymnasium, a heating plant, and an administra- 
tion building. The buildings will be erected from 
plans prepared by Clausen, Kruse, & Klein, archi- 
tects, and will be completed by September, 1929. 

—San Antonio, Tex. A proposal for a $2,000,000 
school-bond issue will be presented to the school 
board in the near future. The proceeds of the bond 
issue will be used for the erection of a new high 
school with a capacity of 3,000 students. 
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SAFETY-HEALTH 





Floor Safety 


| F ireproof and soundproof construction for 

. school floors is simplified by the use of 
Fireproofness—daylight and Truscon Steel Joists. They are quickly erect- 
ed, economical in application, and save in 
insurance costs and maintenance expenses. 


fresh air are demanded in 
modern buildings for indus- 


trial and public use. Espe- Truscon also furnishes all types of reinforced 
cially are they necessary to concrete floor designs. 

protect our growing children 

against the menaces of fire Wall and Ceiling Safety 


and ill health. 


Fireproofness and crack prevention in parti- 
tions, walls, and ceilings is obtained by plas- 
tering on Truscon Metal Lath. This ideal 
plaster base from rust-resisting, copper-alloy 
steel keeps all plastered surfaces permanently 
beautiful and sanitary. Metal Trim will add 
materially to the utility of the classroom. 


Healthful Daylight and Fresh Air 


Natural ventilation and maximum daylight 
for schools are cardinal principles in the de- 
sign of Truscon Steel Windows. Fire protec- 
tion, ease of operation, and economy are add- 
ed features. All types of windows are avail- 
able, including double-hung and projected 
windows, casements, and the Donovan Awn- 
ing type, which is made especially for schools 
to prevent sun glare. 


Cooperative Building Service 


The Truscon organization located through- 
out the country will gladly assist you in ob- 
taining proper safety and health conditions 
in your school construction projects. Your 
inquiry involves no obligation, we have com- 
petent men everywhere. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 
Established 1903 
Sales and Engineering Offices in All Principal Cities 
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The health of all is safeguarded— 
when Rundle-Spence Vertico-Slant 
Fountains are installed. Lips can’t 


touch the R-S Nozzle—contamina- 
tion is stopped at the start—conta 
gion has no chance to spread. 


Maysecc 
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Fresh, clear water always flows from 
the R-S “health bubbler.” The slight 
slant stream prevents water from 
falling back upon the jet. All who 
drink are invigorated. 


The 
Drinking Fountains (in a variety of 
models for all school requirements), 
Bath and Plumbing Fixtures and 
Supplies. 
complete information. 


R-S_ line includes Sanitary 





Write for catalog with 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


51 Fourth St. 


RUNDLE-SPENC 


Ries 


SCHOOL LAW 
School Lands and Funds 

The statutes permitting the owner of soil to lease 
the state’s rights in oil and gas therein are held 
not void, as a gift or a diversion of the school fund 
(Tex. rev. statutes of 1925, arts. 5367-5382; Tex. 
constitution, art. 7, §§ 2, 4, 5).—Greene vs. Rob- 
inson, 8 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 655; Me- 
Daniel vs. Same, 8 Southwestern Reporter (2d) 
663; Bowen vs. Same, 8 Southwestern Reporter 
(2d) 666, Tex. 

The county’s oil lease of school lands for money 
payment and percentage of oil produced is held 
not void, as diverting school funds (Tex. constitu- 
tion, art. 7, § 6).—Ehlinger vs. Clark, 8 South- 
western Reporter (2d), 666, modifying judgment. 
Tex. Civ. App., 284 Southwestern Reporter, 794, 
Tex. 

Schools and School Districts 

The literal compliance with a statute relating to 
the consolidation of school districts is not required, 
if no injury results.—State ex rel. Gentry vs. Sulli- 
van, 8 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 616, Mo. 

A notice merely naming the village at which an 
election on school-district consolidation was held 
did not render the election void, where an announce- 
ment of the place was made, and no denial of the 
franchise was shown.—State ex rel. Gentry vs. Sul- 
livan, 8 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 616, Mo. 

The failure to keep a list of the voters or the 
number of ballots cast for the consolidation of 
school districts did not render the election void. 
(Tex. constitution, art. 8, § 3).—State ex rel. 
Gentry vs. Sullivan, 8 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 
616, Mo. 

A law authorizing the dissolution of school dis- 
tricts did not authorize the dissolution thereof 
because of too small daily attendance before the 
law became effective (Arkansas acts of 1927, p. 
495, No. 144.)—School Dist. No. 41 vs. Pope County 
Board of Education, 8 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 
501, Ark. 

School-District Government 

The county school superintendent has no com- 
mon-law powers, but can act only under the statute 
(Mo. laws of 1911, p. 404, of the revised statutes of 
1919, § 11343, as amended by the laws of 1923, 
p- 359; Mo. constitution, art. 11, § 1).—State ex 
inf. Burgess ex rel. Hankins vs. Hodge, 8 South- 
western Reporter (2d), 881, Mo. 

A board-of-education member moving into another 
school district intending to return, removed from 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Handsome vitreous china one 
piece fountain. Combines all 
the conveniences of the ver- 
tical stream with the special 
slanting stream feature. Glass 
or cup may easily be filled 
from it. 


A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy 
vitreous China 
bowl and ver- 
tico-slant 
stream. An 
extra strong 
fountain for the 


Y playground. 











the district, creating a vacancy in the board within 
the statute (Ohio general code, § 4748).—State 
vs. Paulson, 162 Northeastern Reporter, 653, Ohio. 
App. 

The Tennessee act providing materially for a new 
system of school government is not invalid as to 
the deposed officers of the board of education.— 
Haggard v. Gallian, 8 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 
364, Tenn. 

A statute providing for a change in the board 
of education by the election of members by the 
people of the respective school districts instead of 
appointment by the county court is held valid, 
even though depriving the present incumbents of 
office (Tenn. public acts of 1921, c. 120; Tenn. 
private acts of 1927, c. 629).—Haggara v. Gallian, 
8 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 364, Tenn. 


School-District Taxation 

A school district restrained from the performance 
of a contract has a quasi-contractual obligation to 
pay the reasonable value of the benetfis received 
from the contracting party.—Olsen v. Independent 
and Consolidated School Dist. No. 50 of St. Louis 
County, 220 Northwestern Reporter, 606, Minn. 

The evidence is held to sustain a finding that the 
school district received benefits from the services 
of the architect before the performance of the con- 
tract was restrained.—Olsen v. Independent and 
Consolidated school Dist. No. 50 of St. Louis 
County, 220 Northwestern Reporter, 606, Minn. 


Teachers 

A teacher having a proper certificate and a con- 
tract to teach school, could not voluntarily abandon 
the contract and claim a discharge (Mo. revised 
statutes of 1919, § 11138).—Wood v. Consolidated 
School Dist. No. 13, 7 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 
1018, Mo. App. 

A teacher is presumed to know that a school 
board cannot discharge him, and, through a notice 
requiring the filing of credits which amounted to a 
discharge, the teacher would not be justified in 
abandoning the contract (Mo. revised statutes of 
1919, § 11138).—Wood v. Consolidated School Dist. 
No. 13, 7 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 1018, Mo. 
App. ; 

A school board cannot dismiss a teacher, and 
such action would be ultra vires (Mo. revised 
statutes of 1919, § 11138).—Wood v. Consolidated 
School Dist. No. 13, 7 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 
1018, Mo. App. 


The notice of a school board notifying a teacher 
that he would not receive further pay until he 
filed college credits is held not to be a discharge, 
and the teacher, if quitting on account of the 
notice, did so voluntarily (Mo. revised statutes of 
1919, § 111388).—Wood v. Consolidated School Dist. 
No. 13, 7 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 1018, Mo. 
App. 

A teacher could recover his salary for the re- 
mainder of the contract, if the school district com- 
mitted any act preventing the teacher from keeping 
the contract—Wood v. Consolidated School Dist. 
No. 13, 7 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 1018, Mo. 
App. 
If the evidence showed a teacher suing for salary 
quit voluntarily, the school board did not breach 
the contract in employing another teacher.—Wood 
v. Consolidated School Dist. No. 13, 7 Southwestern 
Reporter (2d), 1018, Mo. App. 

The period of a first-grade teacher’s certificate 
cannot be shortened by the county school superin- 
tendent without revocation for cause (Mo. revised 
statutes of 1919, §§ 11358, 11361, 11362, 11364) .— 
State ex inf. Burgess ex rel. Hankins vs. Hodge, 8 
Southwestern Reporter, (2d), 881, Mo. 

An action for salary for the balance of the term 
is held maintainable by a teacher discharged by an 
independent consolidated district before the term 
expired (S. Dak. revised code of 1919, § 7492, 7571). 
—Hart vs. Gettysburg Consol. Independent School 
Dist. No. 1, Potter County, 220 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 869, S. Dak. 


School-District Property 

A provision of a contractor’s bond, restricting the 
right of recovery to oblige to the exclusion of ma- 
teriaimen and laborers, is held void (C.S.N.C. § 
2445).—Maryland Casualty Co. vs. Fowler, 27 F 
(2d), 421, U.S.D.C.N.C. 

An architect’s decision is held conclusive between 
the parties to a contract for a school building, but 
the delegation of power was not complete surrender 
of the school board’s powers.—Union High-School 
District No. 400 of Whatcom County vs. Pacific 
Northwest Construction Co., 269 Pacific Reporter, 
809, Wash. 

An architect, empowered to reject work not con- 
forming to the contract for a school building is held 
an agent of the school board—Union High School 
District No. 400 of Whatcom County vs. Pacific 
Northwest Construction Co., 269 Pacific Reporter, 
809, Wash. 
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HE generous use of Indiana Limestone trim is the rule rather 
than the exception in modern school building. Architects are 
able to add greatly to the beauty of a building by the skilful use 


of this light-colored, natural stone. 


So moderate in cost is Indiana Limestone, that the trend all the 
time isto use moreand morestone. The custom of facing entire walls 


with Indiana Limestone which has al- 
ways prevailed in collegiate building, is 
now becoming a not unusual procedure 
in school building as well. New ways of 
using Indiana Limestone make it far 
from an extravagance to build this way. 


Let us send you our illustrated book- 
let which pictures many fine examples 
of buildings faced entirely with stone 
and buildings in which Indiana Lime- 
stone is used for trim. A perusal of this 
booklet will give you a clear conception 
of what is being done the country 
over in making school buildings more 
attactive as well as more durable. 


For the booklet, address Dept. 780, 
Service Bureau, Indiana Limestone 
Company, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 
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Defer School, Detroit, Michigan. Malcomson & Higginbotham, Architects. M. A. Mahoney, Contractor first portion; Henry M. Martens, contractor second portion 


ATTRACTIVE EFFECTS 


need not be Costly 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Johnson, Miller & Yeager, 
Architects. William Caton & Son, Builders. 
These views show the attractive effects possible 
by the generous use of Indiana Limestone in 
designing entrances for school buildings. 
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State Education Departments as Administrative 
Judicial Tribunals 


(Continued from Page 35) 


Its judicial discretion on this account must 
always be exercised within the limits set down 
by the legislature in statutes relating to edu- 
cation.°° Cases arising both before the educa- 
tion department and the courts show how very 
scrupulously this administrative tribunal has 
kept within these bounds. On the other hand, 
Andrew S. Draper of New York, probably the 
strongest and most influential educator-judge in 
the annals of educational administrative jus- 
tice, expressed it as his opinion that it was 
impossible to provide by statute for all exigen- 
cies which might arise, and that it was necessary 
to vest some discretion in the commissioner for 
the purpose of meeting exceptional cases. 

Although by far the majority of appeal cases 
easily lend themselves to determination by a 
strict application of the statute or precedents 
already established, nevertheless, a distinct 
tendency is evident, at least in New York state, 
to be somewhat liberal in the application of the 
statute law on education. By individualizing 
the application of the law to the special educa- 
tional need of a particular situation, the educa- 
tion department is able to gain results not easily 
attained through the courts. The courts, on the 
whole, are interested in a rule of law which will 
effect justice in the great majority of cases. On 
this account they will adhere to the rule even 
though it may occasionally work injustice in 
individual cases. The administrative officer, on 
the contrary, is not so concerned with rules of 
justice in the abstract; his interest rather cen- 
ters in specific cases and justice in the concrete. 
One state, Washington, has even gone so far as 
to hold that the doctrine of res judicata should 
not apply in a ease where school-district boun- 
daries had been altered on appeal to the educa- 
tion department.5! The case for such freedom 
and liberality has been well summed up by 
Andrew S. Draper: 


There is a different relation between the commis- 
sioner of education and a proceeding before him 
from that which obtains between a court and a 
proceeding before it. A court is disinterested in 
all questions except the facts and the law. The 
commissioner of education is the administrative 
supervisory officer of the whole educational system 
of the state. He is bound to have an interest in 
the equity, right, and justice of all questions hav- 
ing a bearing upon the administration of the edu- 
cational system. He must determine judicial 
questions with a view to the general effect upon 
the school system as well as to the technical re- 
quirements of the law.52 


The foregoing quotation carries a note of 
initial bias which seems to enter into adminis- 
trative judicial proceedings and yet is quite 
entirely foreign to the regularly constituted 
courts. Of course, it is very unprofessional for 
a member of the bench to express an opinion 
on controverted questions of the day, especially 
if there is any possibility that he may later have 
to speak judicially on the same matter. The 
education department, because it is administra- 
tor as well as judge, is not and cannot be simi- 
larly restricted. Being responsible to the state 
for its educational welfare, it must frequently 
allow its executive function to come ahead of its 
judicial one both in point of time and in point of 
importance. That the one should color the other 


50CJark v. Cline, 123 Ga. 856 (1905); State ex rel. 
v. Secrest, 60 Kans. 641 (1899); Thompson v. Bd. of 
Ed., 57 N. J. L. 628 (1895); Bd. of Ed. v. Tuttle, 
125 Misc. 230, 234 (1925). 

51State ex rel. Miller v. Thornton, 115 Wash. 190 
(1921). Cf. Desmond v. Indep. Sch. Dist., 71 Ia. 23 
(1887) ; Carpenter et al. v. Indep. Sch. Dist., 95 Ia. 300 
(1895). 

52Matter of Elections, etc., Judicial Decisions, etc., 

175, 183 (1905), University of the State of New 
ork, Albany, N. Y., Pub. Ace. Dicey, A. V. Develop- 
ment of Administrative Law in England, 31 Law Quar- 
terly Review 148, 150; Mr. Dicey reviews two cases 
arising in the English educational system and arrives 
at the same conclusion as Dr. Draper. 


is not only unavoidable, it is even desirable. 
It is one way in which to capitalize the profes- 
sional skill of the educational expert in con- 
troversies under the education law. While this 
may appear an infraction of the traditional 
American theory of separation of powers—and 
probably is—yet its necessity, efficiency, and 
success in state educational administration is 
too clear to be denied. 


Ex-Parte Decisions 

One concrete illustration must suffice here. 
Since the education department is primarily 
charged with getting things done, it is fre- 
quently called upon to render ex-parte advice on 
the administration of the school law without 
waiting for a formal appeal. In fact, stating 
its opinion in this fashion often consumes as 
much of its time as the determination of formal 
appeals. Since no finality attaches to ex-parte 
decisions, there is nothing to prevent a contro- 
versy coming before the commissioner again on 
appeal. In that event the question arises 
whether, having expressed its opinion in ad- 
vance, the education department is judicially 
competent to sit on the appeal. Exactly such 
a case was presented in New York state in 
Matter of Nicol v. Commissioner of Education.®8 
There the board of education asked the com- 
missioner’s informal opinion on the propriety 
of the appointment of the plaintiff to a district 
superintendency. The commissioners opinion 
being adverse, the plaintiff made a formal ap- 
peal to the commissioner so that her side of the 
case might be heard. Being disappointed again, 
she resorted to the courts and among other 
things contended that the commissioner had 
disqualified himself from hearing her appeal by 
having prejudged it. The court held that the 
commissioner had a duty to give both ex-parte 
advice and also to hear appeals and that “he 
could not by the performance of one (duty) be 
ousted from the performance of the other.” 

The procedure, or rules of practice, in the 
judicial tribunals of the various state education 
departments differ considerably. Some states 
give the education department power to make 

53212 App. Div. 216 (1925). See also: Templer v. 
Sch. Twp., 160 Ia. 398 (1913) ; State ex rel. v. County, 


etc., 106 Kans. 514 (1920) ; Browne v. Gear, 21 Wash. 
147 (1899). 
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its own rules and regulations.54 In other states 
the statutes on education themselves prescribe 
the procedure.»> The remainder of the statutes 
are silent on the matter. 

Most rules provide time limits, usually thirty 
days, within which appeals may be brought. 
Such a statute of limitations expedites contro- 
versies, one of the prime objects of such an 
administrative tribunal. Frequently expedition 
is further secured by presenting cases simply on 
affidavits. With the increasing importance of 
the education department, however, oral argu- 
ment by litigants and increasingly lately by 
counsel, is becoming more frequent. Naturally, 
all papers necessary to an understanding of the 
case are required; especially are maps indis- 
pensable if district boundaries are to be altered. 
In New York replications and rejoinders in the 
pleading are within the discretion of the de- 
partment and are not a matter of right. This, 
too, aids in preventing procrastination. Exami- 
nation of witnesses and rules of evidence are 
not allowed to present the technicalities before 
the education department they do in the courts. 
After all, rules of evidence were designed to 
guide juries untutored in weighing evidence 
and not judges. Probably no more, then, should 
they be too great a restriction on the education 
department as a technically competent tribu- 
nal.56 The Kansas supreme court has said of 
the determination of an educational contro- 
versy: “Great precision and formality, espe- 
cially in the absence of an express requirement 
of statute, shall not be held operative in quasi- 
judicial proceedings of this character.”57 Some 
states award costs and others do not. Where 
the latter policy obtains, it is sometimes based 
on a fear that costs, if awarded, would aggravate 
local jealousies and dissentions. Some think 
failure to award costs encourages litigation. 

The Judicial Officer 

One point of administration and judicial 
procedure demands further attention here. So 
far in this paper the references have generally 
been to the “state education department.” 
Usually, however, this department is a large 
organization. The question thus arises, what 
division of labor, or administrative organization, 

54Plorida, Rev. Gen. Statutes (1920), div. 1, tit. 5, 
chap. 2, art. 1, sec. 602; Montana, Rev. Code (1921), 
chap. 75, sec. 943; North Dakota, Comp. Laws (1913), 


chap. 12, art. 1, sec. 1110, 1182; Oregon Laws (1920), 
tit. 31, chap. 1, sec. 4918. See also: State ex rel. 


Moreland v. Whitford, 54 Wis. 150 (1882). 
55Colorado, Courtright’s Mills’ Ann. Sta. (1925), sec. 
6768-74; Georgia, Park’s Ann. Code, sec. 1936; Iowa, 
Comp. Code, sec. 2267, 2590-3; New Jersey, Cumulative 
Supp. to Comp. Statutes (1924), 185-21b. 
(Continued on Pae 81) 
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HERE THE FLOORS, WALLS, STAIRWAY---EVEN PARTS OF THE CEILING--ARE OF MARBLE 


Marble the Magnificent. 


Preferred by the Ancients ——> 


For the expression of their noblest sentiments in sculpture . . . and-in their 
incomparable public buildings . . . the people of antiquity chose marble. 


The Choice of Today ——~ 


Today, the better class of modern public buildings are of marble, extensively . . . 
for splendid floors, gleaming walls of colorful veining, columns of noble propor- 
tions, graceful stairs, clean corridors and sanitary lavatories. 


Shere is No Substitute for Marbl. 


The low initial cost of marble, its negligible upkeep, thorough 
practicability, extreme durability, and the ease with which it 
may be cleaned—these, indeed, all commend marble above other 
materials. 


Consult your nearest marble dealer for definite prices. Send, 
too, for the Portfolio shown on the left, containing illustrations 
of typical marble installations in many types of buildings, in- 
cluding residential, civic and commercial. Address Depart- 
ment 10-M. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND - OHIO 
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As easy to clean as 
your windows... 


and good for years of service 





Roosevelt High School, Yonkers, N. Y., Tontine-equipped 


wy Seat Tontine window shades—bright, clean, 


durable—can save you the cost of replacing window 
shades for years. 


Waterproof and resistant to both use and abuse —these 
shades give an exceptionally long term of service. And 
an occasional washing instantly restores their original 
freshness and beauty. 


Tontine contains no “filler’—cannot crack, pinhole or 
fray. It is impregnated with pyroxylin, the same basic 
material that lends such durability to the famous du Pont 
Duco. 


You will find it good economy to equip your school build- 
ing with washable Tontine window shades. As easy to 
clean as the windows themselves—these shades keep their 
fresh, attractive appearance season after season. For full 
details mail the coupon below. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
Canadian Distributor: 
CANADIAN FABRIKOID, Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





TONTINE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Newburgh, N. Y. Desk A-25 


Please send me complete and full information about Tontine, 
the washable window shade. 
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FIREPROOF 
SCHOOLHOUSES 
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PLAIN TALK AND 
BASIC FACTS 


What is essential in a schoolhouse? Fire- 
safety; permanence; practical, convenient 
design; dignified, inspiring appearance; 
proper heating; correct lighting; good ven- 
tilation—those are the basic things required. 
You can get these essentials in only two ways 
—in costly masonry buildings or in moderate 
priced Ambler Schoolhouses. No other type 
of building will give you fire-safety and per- 
manence. Most other buildings lack in some 
other factor as well. 


If your community cannot stand the burden 
of high taxes, bond issues, and other financial 
burdens, you can find a way out that’s com- 
pletely satisfactory by investing in Ambler. 
You ought to have the catalog. 


Write for this cat- 
alog, describing 


az et es) > \\ Ambler schools, 


gymnasiums, and 
churches. 


AMBLER 





ASBESTOS 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 


Liberty Trust Bldg., Broad and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Send us information as to your needs 
for 1929 and we will help you 





Direct purchase 
| by School Boards 





HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


So extend the life of textbooks that their purchase is 
an item of Economy instead of Expense. 


For Over 40 Years We Have Had 


Two Methods of Distribution 


THE OTHER 
Free Distribution 
through the Courtesy 
of an advertiser 


Save both Books and Money 


Samples free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 








Springfield, Massachusetts 
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is set up for carrying on the judicial functions 
of the department? Considerable variation 
occurs here. In a few states this function is 
lodged in the chief state educational executive, 
the state superintendent or commissioner.5® 
Another group of states makes the state board 
of education the judicial body.5® Still another 
classification provides for inferior and superior 
tribunals within the department, the inferior 
tribunal being the county board or superintend- 
ent of schools, and the superior, the state board 
or the superintendent.°° In New Jersey the 
state commissioner himself is the tribunal of 
first resort and the state board the appellate 
body.®! Oregon allows the state superintendent 
to consult the state board in his discretion, but 
such action cannot, apparently, be demanded as 
a matter of right by either of the litigants.®* 

The extent to which the officers already desig- 
nated execute their judicial functions personally 
Doubt- 


less, the county superintendents always do. In 


is not capable of uniform description. 


New Jersey there is a law committee of the state 


56Wigmore, J. H., Administrative Boards and Evi- 
dence Rules, 17 Illinois Law Rey. 263. 

57Sch. Dist. v. Wolf, 78 Kans. 805 (1908). 

58Nebraska Comp. Sta., 1922, sec. 6477; New York 


Consol. Laws (1910), chap. 140, sec. 890; Rhode Island, 
Gen. Laws, Revision of (1923), chap. 73; Wyoming, 
Comp. Sta. (1920), chap. 152, sec. 2333. 

59Delaware, Rev. Code (1915), sec. 2275; Idaho, 
Comp. Sta. (1919), sec. 800; Mississippi, Laws of 1924, 
chap. 283, sec. 5; New Hampshire, Pub. Laws (1926), 
chap. 116, sec. 12. 

6°Colorado, Courtright’s Mills’ Ann. Sta. (1925), see. 
6768; Florida, Rev. Gen. Sta. (1920), sec. 464, 602; 
Georgia, Park’s Ann. Code, sec. 1436, 1485; Iowa, 
Comp. Code (1919), sec. 2590; Maryland, Pub. Gen. 
Laws, 1924, art. 77, chap. 3, sec. 11, and chap. 4a, 
sec. 186; Montana, Rev. Codes (1921), sec. 943; North 
Dakota, Comp. Laws (1913), sec. 1132; Oregon, Laws 
(1920), secs. 4918, 4993; Texas, Rev. Civil Sta., arts. 


2656, 2686; Washington, Remington’s Comp. Sta. 
(1922), sec. 4523. 
*1New Jersey, Cum. Supp. to Comp. Sta. (1924), 


185-21b. 
®2Oregon, Laws (1920), sec. 4918. 


board which hears appeals. In New York the 
judicial conscience of the commissioner of 
education is in the keeping of the “law division” 
of the state education department. While the 
commissioner or his deputy is always present 
at oral arguments, and while all decisions are 
under his hand and seal, the brunt of the work 
falls upon the shoulders of this administrative 
division which is manned by three members of 
the bar.® 
Publication of Decisions 

Space does not permit—and it is, perhaps, not 
altogether in point here—of an extended discus- 
sion of the technical and professional decisions 
of the country’s various education departments. 
Suffice it to say that they range from whether 
a left-handed child can be compelled to write 
with his right hand to whether a teacher may 
be dismissed from service on account of mar- 
riage or maternity; from disputed school-district 
elections to alteration of school-district boun- 
daries; from corporal punishment to the inclu- 
sion of religious services in the school day.®* 
Unfortunately these decisions are not so accessi- 
ble in every state as one might wish. Colorado 
by statute provides for publication in an educa- 
tional periodical.“° Iowa publishes a volume 
containing the school law and abstracts of de- 
cisions thereunder. New Jersey publishes com- 
plete decisions as part of its edition of the school 
laws. New York state, however, has the most 
satisfactory system of reporting. From 1887 to 
about 1912, the complete decisions of the educa- 
tion department were published each year in the 
annual report of the department. From 1912 
to date, the decisions may be found in the State 


68sCf. Joint Sch. Dist. v. Wolf, 12 Wis. 765 


(1860), 


where judicial power was held too personal to be 
delegated. 
64For an extended discussion and digest of these 


decisions in New York State, see 
op. cit. 
*5Colorado, Comp. Laws, 1921, chap. 141, sec. 6587. 


Brubacher, J. S., 


Department Reporter, a reporter made up of 
decisions of the Public Service Commission, the 
opinions of the attorney general, and the like. 
From time to time since 1822, the state has also 
generously published collections and digests of 
important decisions, the latest appearing in 1912 
as “Judicial Decisions.” 

The conclusion of this paper cannot take a 
better point of departure than the dictum of 
one of America’s foremost legal scholars, Dean 
Roscoe Pound, of the Harvard Law School: 

About 25 years ago we began to take subjects of 
controversy away from courts and confide them to 
administrative boards and commissions. But some 
of these, in effect, have become courts. The justice 
they administer is going the way of judicial jus- 
tice. Others have made little progress in develop- 
ing a technic of individualized application of law, 
so that their off-hand executive justice has proved 
as unsatisfactory in one direction as slow moving 
judicial justice in the other direction. At present 
there is a reaction against further extension of the 


former without any clear program for improvement 
of the latter.66 


How does intrusting state education depart- 
ments with judicial power measure alongside 
such a yardstick ? 


Value of the Decisions 

At the very outset it seems difficult to.accuse 
the administration of justice by state education 
departments of being “offhand.” A state such 
as New York would hardly tolerate such a course 
for a history of not 25 but 100 years! Again, 
the fact that the statutes on education afford 
quite a complete manual and guide to the de- 
cisions of the education department is some 
guarantee against arbitrary decisions. So is 
the body of precedents growing day by day in 
each state. It is maturing these which enables 
one to predict the legal consequences of his acts 
and which distinguish “justice according to 


66Pound, Roscoe, The Crisis in American Law, Har- 
per’s Magazine, Jan., 1926. See also the same author’s 
Justice According to Law, Columbia Law Review, vol. 
xiii, pp. 696-713, and vol. xiv, pp. 1-26, 103-21. 
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law” from “offhand” or oriental justice. No 
less important is the fact that the courts con- 
tinue to preserve a real measure of review over 
educational administrative judicial action. 


While state education departments seem 
fairly secure from a capricious administration of 
justice, it is not so easy to evaluate their growth 
in a satisfactory technic of individualized ap- 
plication of the law. How well the balance is 
struck between a reliance on uniform precedents 
and a proper departure from them in individual 
cases, is most easily a matter of individual opin- 
ion. Perhaps the most satisfactory statement 
to record here is that, by and large, the educa- 
tional profession is well content with the justice 
meted out via the state educational department. 
Of course, much depends here on the personality 
occupying the judicial réle of the state educa- 
tion department. It is further obvious that the 
most authority and prestige attach where the 
emoluments of office are considerable. -In New 
York state—easily the leading state in the de- 
velopment of an education department pos- 
sessed of judicial capacities—the deputy who is 
head of the “law division” receives a salary in 
the neighborhood of $10,000. Of course, much 
more confidence can be placed in such an officer 
than in the case of some of our other states 
where the state superintendent or commissioner 
himself gets less than $5,000 and is probably 
popularly elected for only a short term at that. 
Perhaps, however, we need not dwell too much 
at length on this variable of personality. 


Dean Pound seems of the opinion that this 
free rein accorded executive officers in the ad- 
ministration of justice is but a passing phase 
of the law. When the law catches up with the 
tremendous changes which have occurred com- 
paratively recently in our social fabric, there 
will be no need for such tribunals. Both Roman 
and English equity, as distinguished from law, 
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began with administrative officers. Both later 
succumbed to standardization. 

But even should standardization close in on 
us again, yet, there apparently is one advan- 
tage in conferring judicial capacities on state 
education departments that will be permanent; 
namely, the administration of the education 
laws by a tribunal technically expert in that 
field. To the complexity caused by the great 
extension of public-welfare legislation and to 
the increasingly minute specialization in human 
pursuits, there seems no answer but a degree of 
judicial specialization. 





—Mr. Harvey H. Davis, 
of records and statistics of the St. 
schools, has become assistant professor in the de- 


director of the division 
Louis, Mo., 


partment of school administration 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Davis will 
work under Prof. W. James Osborn, who has 
recently became professor in the department of 
school administration. 

—Mr. Leo W. Huff has been elected superintend- 

ent, of schools at Lincoln Park, Mich. Mr. Huff 
was selected from a group of fifteen applicants for 
the position. He is a graduate of the State Normal 
College and holds: a master’s degree given by the 
University of Michigan. 
Supt. M. N. Todd of Lawrenceville, Tll., was 
recently elected president of the Southeastern 
Illinois Teachers’ Association. which held its annual 
meeting at Fairfield. Supt. Babcock of Clay county, 
was elected vice-president, and Supt. Putney of 
White county, was appointed treasurer. 

—Mr. F. D. Swigert. formerly principal of the 
high school at Celina, Ohio, has been elected super- 


at the Ohio 
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intendent of the 
Deiner. 


city schools, to succeed U. E. 
—Mr. A. F. Stauffer has been appointed as assist- 
ant superintendent of schools at Jersey City, N. J. 


Mr. Stauffer is a graduate of the Pennsylvania 


State Normal School and Lafayette College and 
holds degrees given by Lafayette College and 
Columbia University. 

—Mr. Henry Smith of Antigo, Wis., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at South Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Mr. Smith is succeeded by Mr. R. F. 
Balliette of Madison. 

—Mr. A. B. Davis, who recently retired as prin- 
cipal of the Mount Vernon, N. Y., high school after 
a service of 35 years, has been named principal- 
emeritus of the school. In honor of Mr. Davis and 
the work which he did as principal of the school, 
the board has recommended that the next new high 
school be named the A. B. Davis High School. 

—Paul Updike, principal of the Churubusco, Ind., 
schools has been elected principal of the Hunting- 
ton, Ind., township school to succeed Thomas H. 


Mahan, who was made county superintendent of 
schools. 

—Supt. W. S. Dimmett of Rock Falls, Ill., has 
been reelected for a three-year period, at a sub- 


stantial increase in salary. During his six years 
of service, Mr. Dimmett has seen the schools grow 
from sixteen teachers and 563 pupils to 27 teachers 
and 853 pupils. 

—Mr. A. C. Bahler, formerly principal of the 
Shanesville-Sugarcreek School at Sugarcreek, Ohio, 
has been elected superintendent of schools to sue- 
ceed T. G. Syler, who has taken over the duties of 
superintendent of the Holmes county schools. 

—Supt. Frank Hendry of Royal Oak, Mich., has 
been elected president of the ninth district of the 
Michigan Education Association. Mr. E. F. Down 
of Ferndale was elected vice-president. 

—Mr. Glenn Mower of Mechanicsburg, Pa., has 
heen elected assistant superintendent of schools at 
Scotland, to succeed Mr. H. E. Friedly. 


. J. H. Mason of Marion, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Canton. 
—Supt. D. E. Walker of Marshall county, Ind., 
has been elected president of the Northcentral 
Indiana Teachers’ Association. Mr. Walker suc- 





ceeds F. M. Goldsborough of Chesterton. 
(Concluded on Page 84) 
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Fence Dollar? 


The fence dollar, like the food dollar, the cloth- 
ing dollar and other familiar dollars has a variable 
value, depending on when and where it is spent. 


But unlike most other dollars, the value of the 
fence dollar is little understood. Buyers, unfamiliar 
with fence materials and fence erection, often 
accept specifications such as height of fence and 
measurements of parts, as an accurate yardstick 
of value. Frequently, too, they compare prices 
with a finality that leaves little room for consid- 
eration of quality. 


On this basis, no fence dollar can buy maximum 
value. Specifications have many fatal loop holes. 
Samples may side-step a multitude of sins. 
Prices are never a reliable guide. 


To judge fence properly, you must step 
outside the dangerous triangle of spec- 
ifications, samples and prices and 
gather facts on many other essential 
points. Find out about weights of 
materials, shape and size of posts, 
design of gates, depth and shape of 
concrete post foundations. Make 
sure that fresh, new materials will 
be used. And, of utmost impor- 
tance, who will erect the fence? 
Will it be a neat, workmanlike, 
first-class installation? Can the 
company who sells the fence take 
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(Concluded from Page 82) 

—Mr. Charles Coxe, superintendent of schools. at 
Lewistown, Pa., was elected president of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Education Association, which 
held its convention October 4 to 6 at Lock Haven. 
The other officers are: Vice-President, Dr. J. W. 
Sweeney, St. Marys; secretary, Mr. C. M. Sullivan, 
Lock Haven. 

—Supt. A. A. Stricker of Sprague, Wash., has 
been elected president of the Lincoln county Prin- 
cipals’ Association, following its meeting held 
recently at Davenport. 

—Mr. O. B. Drake, superintendent of schools at 
Canon City, Colo., died at his home in that city on 
October 24. Representatives of all the schools were 
present at the funeral service held on October 26. 

—Mr. Everett P. Reynolds, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Charlotte, Mich., has resigned 
in order to return to farming. 

—Mr. E. A. Lewey of Hillsboro, Tll., has been 
elected yg gy of schools at Highland, to 
succeed C. L. Dietz. 

—Mr. ee Angove of Lansing, Mich., has been 
appointed assistant super intendent of the Wayne 
County Training School at Northville. 

—Mr. D. O. Groce of Festus, Mo., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Desloge, with a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. Mr. Groce completed 
six years of service at Festus. During his incum- 
bency, a new grade school was erected and the entire 
school plant was brought up to date. 

—Mr. Hugh Coleman of Cle Elum, Wash., has 
been elected. superintendent of schools at Baker, 
Oreg., to succeed Mr. H. M. Broadbent. 


—Mr. M. S. Hamm, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Marshfield, Oreg., has retired and will 
make his home in Oakland, Calif. Mr. L. A. Parr 
of Coquille, has been elected superintendent to suc- 
ceed Mr. Hamm, 


—Mr. D. A. Emerson, formerly principal of the 
high school at Bend, Oreg., has become superin- 
tendent of schools at Cottage Grove. Mr. R. E. 
McCormack, formerly principal of the North Bend 
High School, has been elected to succeed Mr. Emer- 
son at Bend. 

—Mr. H. R. Goold of Renton, Wash., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Eugene, to suc- 
ceed Mr. D. J. Jones, who resigned. 
has en- 
During his 


—Mr. Robert Goetz of Silverton, Oreg., 
tered upon his seventh year of service. 


incumbeney, a new junior high school has been 
established and the three grades of the senior high 
school have had a large increase in registration. 

—Mr. James L, Turnbull, formerly a teacher of 
science in the high school at Ontario, Oreg., has been 
elected superintendent of schools in the same city. 

—Supt. Morris Bye of Thief River Falls, Minn., 
has been elected president of the Northern Minne- 
sota Educational Association, which held its annual 
meeting at Bemidji, on October 4. 


—Mr. Charles W. Grandey, superintendent of 
schools at Terry, Mont., has completed a service of 
22 years in the Terry schools. 

—Mr. H. E. Fredley has resigned as assistant 
superintendent of schools at Scotland, Pa. Mr. A. 
Glenn Mower has been elected to succeed Mr. 
Fredley as assistant superintendent. 

—Mr. Jesse H. Mason, superintendent of schools 
at Marion, Ohio, has resigned as head of the school 
system. The school board has interviewed a num- 
ber of applicants who will be considered as suc- 
cessor to Mr. Mason. 


—Supt. Jonas Sawdon, of Grand Ledge, Mich., 
has been named as chairman of the third district 
for the Michigan Education Association. The third 
district comprises six counties and includes several 
hundred teachers. 


—Mr. George G. Hoffman has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Juneau, Wis. Mr. Hoffman 
was appointed following a controversy over the 
eligibility of players on “the football team. It ap- 
pears that the former superintendent had neglected 
to announce the names of those ineligible and as a 
result, the aspiration of the high school for a strong 
football team had been lost. 


—The finance committee of the board of school 
directors at Milwaukee, Wis., has approved salary 
increases of $2,000 annually for Supt. Milton C. 
Potter, secretary of the board, and Frank M. Har- 
bach, business manager. The increases which be- 
come effective on January 1, will give Mr. Potter 
an annual salary of $12,000 and Mr. Harbach an 
annual salary of $10,000. 


—Supt. J. L. Foust of Owensboro, Ky., has been 
reelected for a term of two years, with a substantial 
annual increase in salary. Mr. Foust has entered 
upon his 27th year of service in the Owensboro 
schools and his eighth year as superintendent. 


—Mr. H. L. Sullivan of Van Wert, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Marietta. Mr. 
Sullivan had completed nine years of service as 
head of the Van Wert schools. 

—Supt. L. C. Ward of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
been honored with an appointment as one of the 
eleven members of the committee on resolutions for 
1928-29 of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association. Mr. William 
McAndrew, former superintendent of the Chicago 
schools, was named as chairman of the committee. 


—Mr. Carl W. Eurton has been appointed super- 
intendent of buildings and grounds of the board of 
education at Indianapolis, Ind., succeeding Mr. 
Jacob Hilkane. Mr. Frank Osler has been named 
assistant superintendent to succeed Mr. Eurton. 

—Mr. Lester Mahan has been elected treasurer 
of the school board at Neosho, Mo. 

—Russell Erwine, assistant superintendent of 
schools of Akron, Ohio, was the speaker at a rotary 
club meeting held at Kent, Ohio. 

—F. C. Reed of Bridgman was elected president 
of the Berrien county, (Mich.), superintendents’ 
association. 

—E. D. Roberts, associate superintendent of the 
Cincinnati, Ohio, schools, was elected president of 
the Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association. 

—C. Paine Shangle, principal of the Sedro- 
Woolley High School was elected president of the 
Washington Education Association. 


Dr. Miller Retires 

—Dr. Allen E. Miller, of the editorial division of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, has been retired 
from active service, having reached the retirement 
age of 70. Dr. Miller was with the Bureau for 41 
years, and during that time, enjoyed a wide ac- 
quaintance among schoolmen throughout the United 
States. 

Dr. Miller was one of four men who entered the 
service of the Bureau at the same time in 1887, 
among these Mr. L. A. Kalbach, chief clerk and 
present acting commissioner, Mr. James C. Boykin, 
chief of the editorial division, and Dr. Henry R. 
Evans, assistant to Mr. Boykin. These men were 
appointed to the Bureau during the incumbency 
of Mr. Nathaniel H. R. Dawson and have been in 
the service of the Bureau during the terms of Mr. 
William T. Harris, Mr. Elmer E. Brown, Mr. P. P. 
Claxton, and Mr. John J. Tigert. 
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A Wilson Hygienic Wardrobes because 
they fill all the purposes of the old-fashioned 


cloakroom at a considerable reduction in 
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the size of the building, with a correspond- 
ing reduction in building costs, and yet 
without sacrificing the size of the class- 
rooms. 

With the use of Wilson Hygienic Ward- 
robes, the pupils are always under the in- 
structor’s eye. Special compartments may 
be used for storing teacher’s books or 
records. Additional blackboard surface 
may also be provided. The Wardrobes are 
easily connected with the ventilating sys- 
tem, permitting a free circulation of air. 
These wardrobes are considered standard 
equipment by leading architects and school 
authorities, and are in use in hundreds of 
schools. 


for ventilation. 


Slate blackboard in upper part of doors materially increases 
the instruction facilities. 
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PERSONAL NOTES OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


—C. J. Manning was chosen secretary of the 
school board of Newport, Ind.. to succeed the late 
Mr. H. E. Bonsall. 

—The nominees for the presidency at a recent 
meeting of the Branford, Conn., board of education 
were Walter H. Palmer and W. T. K. Brown. Since 
neither secured a majority after four ballots, a 
motion to adjourn was carried. 

—George H. Reitzel, county superintendent, lo- 
cated at Danville, was appointed a member of the 
Indiana state board of education. 

—S. L. Warren is the new president of the 
board of education at Riverton, N. J. 

—John L. Fletcher was chosen a member of the 
board of education of Chelsea, Mich. 

—A. M. Cartright of Middletown, N. Y., enjoys 
the distinction of succeeding his own father as su- 
perintendent of schools of the third district of 
Orange county, N.Y. His father, the late Sanford 
A. Cartright, had served as superintendent for 
seventeen years. 

—Supt. C. A. Brothers has been reelected as head 
of the Dwight, IIll., schools for another year. 

—Supt. Ernest Iler of Downers Grove, IIl., has 
been reelected for his sixth consecutive year of ser- 
vice. 

—D. H. H. Lingel of Potstown, Pa., has been 
chosen principal of the high school at Pottsville, 

a. 


—Mr. Arthur A. Blumeyer has been elected 
president of the board of education at St. Louis, 
Mo., succeeding Mr. Ben Weidle. Mr. Henry Heier 
was elected vice-president of the board. 

—Mr. Frederick William Ball, a member of the 
board of education of Newark, N.J., and a former 
president of that body, died at Maitland Bridge, 
Nova Scotia, on October 14 following an attack of 
heart trouble. Mr. Ball was appointed to the 
board in 1922, and in 1923 was elected president of 
the board. He was especially active in the direc- 
tion of simplifying educational methods in the 
schools through the elimination of nonessential 
subjects. 

—Mrs. W. J. Hockett and Mr. Ben F. Geyer have 
been appointed as members of the board of educa- 
tion at Fort Wayne, Ind. 


YEARS IN 


BUSINESS 





—Mr. P. LeRoy Harwood has been reelected as 
president of the school board of New London, Conn., 
for his thirteenth consecutive term. Mr. F. W. 
Edgarton was reelected as secretary of the board. 

—Mrs. R. F. Bradford has resigned as secretary 
of the school board at Whitman, Mass., and her 
place has been taken by Mr. I. D. Reade. Mr. H. 
S. Baker has become chairman of the board, sue- 
ceeding Mr. H. E. Fitzgibbons. 

—Mr. Ben F. Saye has been elected president of 
the school board at Duncan, Okla. Mr. O. E. Ryon 
was reelected as secretary of the board. 

—G. H. Whitney was elected a member of the 
school board of Mt. Gilead, Ohio. Mr. Whitney is 
a banker. 

—Mrs. Walter G. Hallstead has been appointed 
a member of the school board of Penn Yan, N. Y. 
She fills the unexpired term of Hon. John H. John- 
son until January 1, when she will begin the term 
for which she was regularly elected. 

—The school board of Palestine, Tex., was or- 
ganized as follows: President, C. L. Kalstad; 
vice-president, C. V. Dilley; and secretary, Bonner 
Frizzell. The other members of the board are 
J. D. Pickett, C. D. Joyce, P. B. Ezell, H. S. 
Davenport, and B. F. Jordan. 

—B. C. Colcord was appointed a member of the 
board of education of East Liverpool, Ohio. 

—A large portrait of Dr. C. E. L. Keen, former 
president of the school board, was placed in the 
John Harris High School of Harrisburg, Pa. 

—tThe school board of New London, Conn., elected 
the following officers: President, N. L. Sheffield; 
secretary, J. L. Brevoort. 

—Mr. Fred H. Ahlgrim was recently reelected as 
a member of the school board of Michigan City, 
Ind., for a second term of three years. With the 
organization of the school board, Mr. Ahlgrim was 
named as president, Miss Gladys Carstens as secre- 
tary, and Mr. D. M. Hutton as treasurer. 

—Mr. A. R. Hendricks, township treasurer in 
Sterling, Whiteside county, Illinois, has completed 
38 years of consecutive service. Mr. Hendricks was 
appointed to the position on April 1, 1890, and is 
still on active duty, though he is 79 years of age. 
During the course of a year, Mr. Hendricks handles 
more than half a million dollars of school monies. 

—Woodbine, N. J. Mrs. Michael Goldman has 
been appointed a member of the board of education, 
to succeed Mr. J. S. Levin, who resigned last May. 
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Send for 40-page Catalogue No. 14 


Tue J. G. Wison 


CorPORATION 
New York City 


Offices in all principal cities 


24>" 


—Dr. Alfred D. Simpson, formerly with the 
Connecticut state education department, has been 
appointed assistant commissioner of finance in the 
New York state education department. Dr. Simp- 
son, who succeeds Dr. Clark W. Halliday retired. 
comes to the department with a background of 
training and experience which particularly fit him 
for the duties as head of the finance division. Dr. 
Simpson is a graduate of Syracuse University. He 
has completed work at Yale University, and at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and holds a 
degree given by Yale, and one awarded by Colum- 
bia University. During the past eleven years, Dr. 
Simpson was connected with the Connecticut state 
education department, where he made special 
studies of the problem of financing education and 
directed activities along the line of financial man- 
agement, plant control. and capital outlay. 

ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 

—The Northeastern Minnesota Education Asso- 
ciation elected the following officers: N. J. Quick- 
stad, of Mountain Iron, president; C. E. Paulson, 
Eveleth, secretary; J. V. Bergum, Duluth, treasurer. 

—W. B. Smith, superintendent of the Twin Falls 
schools, was elected president of the teachers’ in- 
stitute of the south central Idaho district. A dinner 
attended by over forty schoolmasters was presided 
over by Supt. M. M. Van Patten of the Buhl 
schools. 

—T. W. Everitt, principal of the Biggsville 
Township High School, was elected president of the 
western division of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. F. M. Winbigler of Monmouth was elected 
vice-president; Helen Rothgeb of Macomb, secre- 
tary; and A. E. Decker of Carthage, treasurer. 

—The North Dakota Education Association held 
its annual meeting November 7-9, at Grand Forks, 
with Mr. S. J. A. Boyd of Langdon acting as chair- 
man of the meeting. 

At the department of superintendents’ and prin- 
cipals’ session, Mr. L. W. Adams, of Casselton, 
acted as chairman. Dr. Robert B. Cole, of the 
University of North Dakota, talked on the topic 
“The Selection of Teachers”; Principal B. C. B. 
Tighe, of Fargo, discussed “The Organization of 
the Teaching Staff’; Supt. L. A. White of Minot, 
took the topic “Classroom Supervision”; and Dr. 
Joseph V. Breitwiser, of the University of North 
Dakota, talked on “The Professional Teachers’ 
Meeting.” 
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Make your Gymnasium 
INTERESTING 


Gymnasium class work can be 
made interesting for every stu- 
dent—and at very little expense. 
Just a little extra equipment, 
just a few more pieces of ap- 
paratus. 


Send for the 
MEDART CATALOG 


The Medart Gymnasium Appa- 
ratus Catalog illustrates every- 
thing needed for a gymnasium, 
including the special apparatus 
and equipment for class work. 
A copy will be gladly sent on 
request. 





FEW students by physical prowess win 
the coveted school letter. A few students 
carry off scholarship honors. 


But class work in book studies is not limited to 
the gifted few — it is for the whole student 
body. 


And so on the physical side. Body training 
along with mind training should be for all stu- 
dents; not alone for “Letter Men.” 


Gymnasium class work, gymnasium games, 
that appeal to all students is the order of the 
day. 

MEDART STEEL LOCKERS 


Medart Steel lockers, like Medart gymnasium equip- 
ment, have been developed from fifty-five years’ ex- 
perience in the field of physical education. Send for 
the Medart Steel Locker Catalog, showing special 
school equipment. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING Co. 


3530 DeKalb Street 


St. Louis, Mo. 





For 55 years Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus and Playground Equipment 
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“AS A LAST RESORT 
SOAPEZE WAS USED” 


It saved the day 


for the City of Burlington! 






OFFICE OF CITY cenn 





Gentlemen: 


to order some te City of 


Cleaners neq This was 


Time and again 
. under the 
most trying con- 
Giti gee. oo. 
SOAPEZE 
PINE CLEAN- 
SER has proven 
its worth. Again 
and again, it has 
proven our contention that a cleaner 
ean be thoroughly efficient without being 
in the least caustic or abrasive. That 
is why Soapeze washed floors last twice 
as long. Soapeze preserves the floors 
. . . keeps them alive... gives them 
depth and lustre without making them 
slippery. Because Soapeze is as pure 
and gentle in action as it is thorough in 
cleansing, makers of fine floors like the 
Armstrong Cork people permit its use 
on their guaranteed floors. 
You can “bank” on Soapeze to give 
you maximum floor wear. We believe 
in it so much that we give you an 
unconditional guarantee of efficiency. 
Soapeze often restores old abused floors. 
It’s real magic in removing stains and 





—— — — MAIL COUPON NOW! — — — - 


City of . 
f Burlington 


v. s, Sani 
tary SPectaltios Corporat; 
on 


Chicago, 1), 
435 80, Western Ave 
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angPe, and vere Very di deliverag to 
re Oneven in eokoe 
floors 


After se 
have Presented a good eiicetions 
e | 


used 
been applied and weit 


Respectfu) ly, 
ity cl 
Burlington, = 


for tile, cork, rubber, 
linoleum, mastic, terraz- 
zo, and painted floors _ better way’ of 










August 12, loge, 





the new city year 


in po 
Varnish onsen 


erence,” your Product the 


St resort » 
Unsuccessry) Vere. Other 


Wisconsin, 


spots and is fine 
for dissolving 
grease. And of 
course there’s 
nothing finer, no 


initiating a new 

floor! Use Soap- 

eze on the fin- 
est flocrs without hesitancy ... it is 
backed by our guarantee . .. is made 
of the finest vegetable oils, is not abra- 
sive . .. is harmless to paint, varnish, 
and other finished surfaces. We recom- 
mend Soapeze for woodwork, wainscot- 
ings, walls, and furniture and for all 
fine floors. 


May we tell you more about Soapeze— 
show you that this fine cleanser costs 
no more than the average? Send for 
a sample and see what a great im- 
provement it makes in your floors. Let 
us send you a little booklet, just brim- 
ful of interesting facts about floor 
maintenance. Address U. S. Sanitary 
Specialties Corpn., Floor Dept., 435 So. 
Western Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Also makers of 


Crystal Pine Cleaner— 
for fine floors. 

Soapshine Cleaner — for 
a finish which resists 
wear. 

Grimex All-Purpose Clean- 
er—for floors, walls, 
windows, etc. 

Phorex Dishwashing Com- 
pound — for the school 
lunchroom. 

Clenopine 3 in 1 Cleaner 
Disinfectant, Deodorizer. 

Aerzonator Air Purifiers 
—for the toilet rooms. 

Soaperior Soap Equipment 
and Liquid Toilet Soaps. 


Z 


U. 8S. Sanitary Specialties Corpn., 
435-41 So. Western Ave., Chicago. 


Gentlemen : 


bear this trademark 


Soaperior 


Products 


my floor maintenance problem. 
of Soapeze for test. 


1 

| 

I 

| Without obligation to me, please send me data 
All , om Soapeze and other products that will simplify 

| 

| 
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Use 


Pennsylvania 


Slate Co. Slate 
Eureka Cork 


—and your blackboards will outlast 
the school! 





Not only are Pennsylvania Structural Slate 
Company Blackboards and Eureka Cork Bulle- 
tin Boards absolutely uniform in color, quality, 
and price. They are so durable, so permanent, 
so lasting that never yet has a Pennsylvania 
Structural Slate Company installation needed 
replacement, repait or renewal. School author- 
ities who look upon every building as an indi- 
vidual responsibility will do well to investigate. 


Buy all your Slate from a single 
source ! 


“Shopping around” wastes time, and multiplies 
the chances of delay and dissatisfaction. Our 
Service is as uniformly satisfactory as our Slate. 
If you are interested in economy and perma- 
nence—consult us! 


Pennsylvania 
Structural Slate Company 


First National Bank Bldg. Easton Penna. 


. ee booklets Cli d 
ip an 
Mail 







the asking. 


PENNSYLVANIA STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Easton, Pa. 
(check square for information desired) 


[] Please quote on...........- square feet of Pennsylvania Structural Slate 
Blackboards, delivered to address below. 
CO Please quote on...........- square feet of Eureka Cork Bulletin Board, 


delivered to address below. 


0 Please send specifications and setting instructions for Blackboards and 
Bulletin Boards. 


(0 Plans are being forwarded for quotation on.........+.+++e+seeeeeees j 


cece ce secccecesescesccesesess esses eeweey BEE BME e rc ecccessesecs 


(] Please send Catalog B on other Slate products. 
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VAN CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Is at the.Head of Its Class 


\. Te Passes every examination in economy, appear- 
ance and performance with the highest 


honors. 


Schools with “Van” Cafeterias 


serve more pupils better, at lower cost 
and less labor. Our engineers 
will gladly show you why. Or, A 
if youare planning to discard 
obsolete units, remember 


COMPANIEs 


L. BARTH & CO, oc. 


COOPER SQUARE NEW TORK, AE 


THE JOHN VAN RANGE CO. CINCINNATL OHIO, Manufacering Division 








4 WASHINGION 
SACORRESPONDENCE 


A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of 
Education 


THE BUILDING PROGRAM 

—Supt. Frank W. Ballou, of Washington, D. C.., 
in his latest annual report, reviews his recommenda- 
tions concerning the pending school legislation and 
the proposed 5-year building program of the school 
board. Mr. Ballou comments on the findings of 
the Bureau of Efficiency which made a recent survey 
of the school system. Mr. Ballou divides the 
bureau’s 45 recommendations into groups based on 
the nature of the work involved. Four deal with 
the statutory authority for the public-school system, 
10 with organization and administration, 11 with 
teaching personnel, 7 with the building program, 
7 with business management, 3 with the custody of 
buildings, and 3 with repairs and alterations of 
buildings. 

In his report, Mr. Ballou points out that it is 
highly desirable that a second 5-year building pro- 
gram should be passed by Congress in the near 
future, because the need for additional school facili- 
ties in some sections of the city not provided for 
in the first building program has become most 
pressing. He cites his recommendation that the 
school board’s legislative committee proceed as ex- 
peditiously as possible in the preparation of a sec- 
od school-building program. 

Exhibits at the Cleveland Meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence 

The exhibits at the Cleveland meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, to be held February 
23 to 28, 1929, will be housed in the Auditorium 
Annex, a building erected especially for exhibit 
purposes. The annex immediately adjoins the 
Auditorium on the same street level, and is con- 
nected with it by a wide arcade, which leads directly 
Irom the exhibit hall to the main-floor corridors and 
rotundas of the Auditorium building. 

The exhibits are concentrated on one floor. Broad 
aisles, uniformity in booth sizes, a maximum of 
corner booths, and convenience of entrances are 
afforded to all exhibitors. The exhibit hall is well 
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FLOOR PLAN OF THE N. E. A. EXHIBIT HALL, 
CLEVELAND, FEBRUARY, 1929 


lighted and heated with hot and cold water, and 
telephone service available at each booth. 

The exhibits will conform to the size of the booths 
and will be of such a nature or arrangement that 
they will not obstruct the view or interfere with 
the exhibits of other firms or individuals. Each 
exhibit must be displayed in such a manner that 
it will not exceed a height above the top of the back 
wall of the booth. 

The exhibits will be open daily for inspection 
from 8:15 a.m. until 8:00 p.m. on Saturday and 
Monday, until 6:00 p.m. on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, closing permanently at 5:30 p.m. on Thursday, 
February 28. 

Propaganda Probe in Schools 

Dr. Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of schools of 
Philadelphia, has been named chairman of a Na- 
tional Education Association committee of ten, 
which will probe the propagandizing of the schools. 
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PLOT PLAN OF THE CLEVELAND AUDITORIUM AND 
EXHIBIT HALL FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE CONVENTION. 
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Children at play rightfully claim the 
security which a Stewart School Fence 
affords them. They are _ protected 
against trouble-making intruders — as 


they are against thoughtless dashes 


you 





into passing traffic. The school and its 
grounds become a unit, under one con- 
trol. 


And the Stewart line offers a 


fence for every purpose. Let us send 


the School Fence Catalog and 


quote upon your school enclosures. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
420 STEWART BLOCK 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Representatives in all principal cities. 





The purpose of the committee will be to con- 
structively study the question of how schools may 
bring themselves into closer touch with everyday 
life through proper use of the vast amount of ma- 
terial which various organizations and agencies 
have made available for school use. The committee 
also will state the principles which should guide 
school officials and teachers in using such material 
so that children may be protected from one-sided 
viewpoints and from exploitation for commercial 
advertising purposes. 

The committee will study the question as it con- 
cerns all schools and all business and educational 
organizations rather than confining itself to par- 
ticular institutions and organizations. 

The investigation was determined upon at a re- 
cent meeting of officials of the N. E. A. at the office 
of Secy. W. J. Crabtree. Mr. Uel W. Lampkin, 
president of the association, has announced that the 
other members of the committee in addition to Dr. 
Broome will be announced later when they have 
accepted appointments. 

This committee is the outgrowth of the exposures 
in the current investigation of the power interests 
by the Federal Trade Commission. These investi- 
gations show that the power industry has used the 
publie schools for distributing information favorable 
to the power interests and public utilities. 

The investigation has brought out that in many 
states, state committees on public utility informa- 
tion were formed. Some of these prepared special 
booklets which were distributed free in the schools, 
particularly in high schools. In one state they 
were called “public utilities catechisms.” In another 
they were called “Aladdins of Industry.” In all 
cases these so-called textbooks taught that a utility 
is a “natural monoply,” that public ownership is 
unwise and more expensive than private, that utility 
rates are now properly regulated, and that the 
utilities should not be criticized because it would 
hurt the community and disturb the value of in- 
vestments. 

The question before the N. E. A. Committee is 
not the question of the truth or falsity of these 
statements, but the question of using schools for 
propaganda, good or bad. 


SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE GAINS SUPPORT 
IN 1928 

—Simplified practice, or the elimination of waste 

in industry through simplification, gained 1,705 

supporters during the third quarter of 1928, ac- 


cording to Mr. R. M. Hudson, assistant director of 
the Bureau of Standards of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

In a recent report, Mr. Hudson points out that 
at the end of the second quarter of 1928 there 
were 9,754 individual firms and 883 trade asso- 
ciations supporting simplified-practice recommenda- 
tions. At the end of the third quarter there were 
11,319 firms and 1,023 trade associations. 

Based on a factual survey, 82.33 per cent of the 
output of ccmmodities covered by seven recom- 
mendations accepted during the quarter conformed 
to the simplified schedule. The seven simplified- 
practice recommendations were reaffirmed by their 
respective industries, and two were modified in view 
of certain changes which had taken place in the 
respective industries during the past twelve 
months. 

Only one new recommendation was completed 
during the past summer, making a total of 96 
simplifications effected to date. Of this number, 
87 have been accepted in writing by the respective 
industries and are in effect. 


RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS OUTNUMBER 
URBAN 


—In the United States there are a greater num- 
ber of high schools in the country than in the city. 
According to a report of the Bureau of Education 
there are 21,700 high schools. Of these 22.4 per 
cent are urban and 77.6 per cent rural. 


In the 13,751 rural high schools in the United 
States there are only 1,079,086 children, or 28.8 
per cent of the total high-school enrollment; in the 
3,960 urban high schools there are 2,662,364 chil- 
dren, or 71.2 per cent of the total enrollment. 

It is estimated that more than 18 of every 100 
children, 15 to 18 years of age in urban areas, con- 
tinue their education beyond the high school, while 
only 7.2 of every 100 children of the same age group 
in rural areas seek further education preparation. 


To differentiate its curriculum to fit the needs of 
its pupils is one of the great problems of the rural 
high school. The cost of differentiation comparable 
to that obtaining in the larger high schools would 
be prohibitive. This is a natural consequence 
owing to the small attendance in the rural high 
school. 

—The U. S. Bureau of Standards has taken up 
the matter of a standard for the manufacture of 
porcelain plumbing fixtures for the commercial and 


school trade. A large number of manufacturers, 
distributors, and users of porcelain plumbing 
fixtures have announced their acceptance of the 
proposed commercial standard for this commodity. 
The standard must be accepted by at least 65 per 
cent of the industry based on the volume of annual 
production. 


Definition of Lumber 

The United States Federal Trade Commission has 
recently defined lumber as “building material sawed 
or cut from trees or logs of wood into boards, 
planks, timbers, or other shapes generally under- 
stood and recognized by the purchasing public as 
‘lumber.’” It has forbidden the use of the designa- 
tion “lumber” in interstate commerce of manufac: 
tured substitutes. To apply the term “lumber” to 
such products, in the opinion of the Commission, is 
considered to have “the capacity and tendency to 
confuse, mislead, or deceive the public.” 

The decision is the result of a complaint lodged 
with the Commission two years ago against the 
manufacturers of a substitute building material 
who advertised their product as “lumber” in con- 
nection with their trade brand. ‘The company has 
agreed not to use the term “lumber” in their selling 
activities in any connection where it might mislead 
prospective buyers into the belief that their product 
is lumber as the word is generally understood. 


An Outbreak of Diphtheria 

—A recent outbreak of diphtheria in the schools 
of the District of Columbia caused the health de- 
partment to test school children in the section most 
seriously affected. The findings showed that, in 
four schools, there were sixteen positive cases of 
diphtheria. In addition to these, there were 61 
children who were pronounced diphtheria carriers 
and were subsequently placed under quarantine in 
their homes. All of the 6 children failed to show 
symptoms of illness but their condition was dis- 
covered as a result of diphtheria cultures taken by 
the health department physicians of children at 
tending the four schools in the affected section. 


SCHOOL-BOARD CONVENTIONS 
—School-board conventions were held recently at 
Red Granite, Washington Islands, and at Sevatopol, 
Wis. At each gathering George S. Dick, super 
visor of rural schools, Dr. E. V. Guder of the state 

health department, were the regular speakers. 
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Steel Shelving ... Lockers... Cabi- 
nets... Counters... Steelart Folding 
Tables and Chairs... General Steel 
Storage Equipment and Steel Furni- 
ture. The Lyon name and trade mark 
attest the strength, finish, usefulness 
and durability of Lyon Steel Products 


SCHOOL BOARD JOUP™’’ 


———$$$_—[—>—>—>—>—_—_[—$—$—=—_$—=—==_==_=__————————_—— 


The best salesmen for Lyon 
Steel Lockers are those in- 
stallations made years ago. 





Lasting as the buildings in which they stand, they 


require mighty little upkeep under even school- 
boy use. One installation sells another until, in a 
city, there are forty thousand, and, in a state, an 
installation within 15 miles of wherever you may 
be. Our experience is at the service of you or 
your architect. Write us about your locker needs. 
Ask us, too, for literature on Lyon Steel Lockers 
and on JJurand-type of Lyon Steel Lockers. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


Aurora, Illinois 


Successor to 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. and LYON METALLIC MEG.CO: 
Chicago Heights, Ii. Aurora, Lil. 
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Janitorial Supplies for Schools 


(Concluded from Page 46) 


4. What is a fair price to pay in quantity 
lots, freight rates taken into consideration ? 

Cleaning powders need to be analyzed in a 
similar manner. Many powders sell principally 
on the basis of a low price, which in turn de- 
serves attention, as rancid greases may be used 
instead of vegetable oils. Again, a moist powder 
may contain anywhere from 30 to 50 per cent 


of moisture, and the purchaser consequently - 


pays from one third to one half more per pound 
of actual cleaning materials. Also the amount 
of filler contained in the powder, such as sili- 
cate, fuller’s earth, and lead, needs to be ascer- 
tained and considered with the price. These 
adulterations have no cleaning value, but give 
weight to the product. 

The following experiment by the writer may 
be of interest to the reader. Small sample 
quantities of cleaning materials, soaps, powders, 
etc., were bought and a large floor was blocked 
off into equal spaces for purposes of experi- 
mentation. Each cleaner was applied, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer's directions, on a given 
space on the floor. The cleaners varied in price 
from 5 to 17 cents per pound. When the floor 
had dried, there appeared to be no appreciable 
difference in the results. The only remarkable 
difference was the price of the products used. 
In a like manner, floor oils of varying prices 
were applied to the same floor, and after the 
floor had been used a week, one could not tell 
where one floor oil left off and the other began. 

In addition to cleaning powders and prepara- 
tions used for scrubbing floors and cleaning 
walls, some firms sell soft soaps, soap base, and 
liquid scrubbing soaps, with or without supposed 
disinfectant qualities. The purchaser here 
again must consider, first, whether both a pow- 
der and a soap are necessary for this purpose. 
He must compare costs where a single cleaner 
gives approximately the same results as a com- 
bination of the two products. «Second, he 
must determine how they will function when 
used together, and, finally, as before, he must 
make an analysis of. the ingredients used, their 
effect, both harmful and beneficial, and their 
price. 

In a similar manner, other janitorial products 
should receive attention. Floor brushes vary in 
the amount and kind of bristle and hair they 
contain, the length out of block, the wearing 
qualities, etc. Bowl cleaners, deodorants, paper 
towels, mops, cleaning cloths, inks, paste, sweep- 
ing compound—all will lend themselves to a 
procedure similar to that suggested in the fore- 
going illustrations. 

Much valuable time of schoolmen could be 
saved if such products could be standardized and 
the purchase of the same made in a business- 
like way. Purchases should be by specification. 


The circular of the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 


No. 62, entitled “Soap,” contains valuable in- 
formation. The purchase of government sup- 
plies through the standardization of products 
and purchase by specification has resulted in 
immense savings. For example, the Federal 
government is able to purchase liquid soap for 
19 cents per gallon in 25-gal. drums; chip soap 
at 8.25 cents per pound in 175-lb. barrels; scour- 
ing compounds at 1.51 to 4 cents per pound 
in 300-lb. lots; floor oils at 13 to 35 cents per 
gallon, depending on the amount purchased and 
the quality. 

An example of the specifications used by the 
government in its purchases follows: 

Floor Oil 

1. The oil shall be a well-refined, straight 
petroleum oil. 

2. The flash point shall not be lower than 
275 deg. F. 


3. Viscosity at 100 deg. F. shall be within 
the following limits: 60 to 100 seconds. 

4. The color shall be pale or red. 

5. The pour point shall not be above 35 deg. 
F. 

Liquid Soap 

The soap desired under this specification is 
a clear solution of pure vegetable oil—potash 
or potash-and-soda soap, with or without alcohol 
or glycerol, suitably perfumed, and free from 
all foreign matter. It should quickly form a 
satisfactory lather when applied to the hands 
and have no injurious effect or leave any ob- 
jectionable odor on the skin. Failure to meet 
any of the following requirements will be cause 
for rejection. 

Material must be a clear solution, free from 
objectionable odor, other than free cocoanut oil, 
and must quickly form a satisfactory lather. 

Total soap shall not be less than 20 per cent. 

Free alkali, calculated as potassium hydroxide 
(KOH) shall not exceed 0.05 per cent. 

Alkali or Alkaline Salts, calculated as potas- 
sium carbonate (K,CO,)—shall not exceed 0.3 
per cent. The term “Alkaline salts” as used 
here includes carbonates, borates, and silicates. 

Sulphates and Sugar shall not be present. 

Chloride, calculated as potassium chloride 
(KCL), shall not exceed 0.03 per cent. 

Table I. Prices Commonly Asked for Products 


2 bbl. Superior floor oil (55 gal. ea.) @ $2........ 
2 bbl. Clean’em scrub soap (55 gal. ea.) @ $1.50.. 165 
36 








2 bbl. Chase Dirt cleaning powder @ 18c.......... 6 
2 bbl. Perfumo liquid soap (55 gal. ea.) @ $2...... 220 
2 doz. A-No. 1, 16-in. floor brush @ 75c.......... 18 
10 gal. Exo-Killo disinfectant @ $2.50............. 25 

WN io:i4e ohh een 555 Che ase ei eae eee $684 
Table II. Special Prices Under Competitive Conditions 
2 bbl. Superior floor oil (55 gal. ea.) bitaveuned $110 
2 bbl. Clean’em scrub soap (55 gal. ea.) @ 40c..... 44 
2 bbl. Chase Dirt cleaning powder @ 6c........... 12 


2 bbl. Perfumo liquid soap (55 gal. ea.) @ 50c.. 55 
2 doz. A-No. 1, 16-in. floor brush @ 37%c....... 9 
10 gal. Exo-Killo disinfectant @ $1.50............. 15 





The reader may say that to check such pur- 
chases in the above manner involves too much 
time, and is beyond any school executive, 
especially in a small community. He may, con- 
tent himself by dealing with a reliable firm 
with an established reputation and so secure 
values and be assured of relatively fair prices. 
For purposes of illustration, to justify the con- 
sideration asked for in the purchase of jani- 
torial supplies, let us illustrate with a small 
order and see what saving can be made. 

In Table I are listed prices frequently asked 
for such products. Table II represents prices 
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at which these same products may be purchased 


under competitive conditions. The names of the 


products are fictitious. 

The total shows that the same materials can 
be purchased at less than half the prices usually 
asked. If the prices enjoyed by the government 
could be obtained, a still greater saving would 
result. If such savings can be made on a small 
order, certainly on larger orders the saving will 
be material and will justify the time and atten- 
tion that is called for. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

There seems to be a definite attempt to drive 
politics out of the Chicago schools. There are many 
evidences of the efforts being made, and the follow- 
ing two instances indicate the trend: 

a) In a speech before the Chicago woman’s club, 
Supt. William J. Bogan stated his attitude by 
saying, “The Chicago public school system must 
eliminate every vestige of politics. It must teach 
the meddler and the crook that interference with 
the schools will be promptly punished. Morale 
depends upon the professional spirit in teachers 
and the recognition of merit by the administrators. 
Scientific surveys should determine the location of 
schools, the purchase of sites, and the amount and 
kind of repairs to be made. The clamor of local 
interests should not be permitted to determine these 
matters, for the entire city is concerned. The poor, 
the timid, and inarticulate should not be shoved 
aside by the blatant self-seeker.” 

b) In a letter to the president of the civil ser- 
vice commission, H. Wallace Caldwell, president of 
the Chicago board of education, requested that ex- 
aminations be held to fill 3442 board-of-education 
positions now held by “temporary” employees. 
These “temporary” employees were hired without 
examination and on the recommendation of poli- 
ticians, according to a newspaper account. In fact, 
politicians have considered it one of their rights to 
fill these positions as part of their patronage. 

The only board-of-education employees exempt 
from civil-service examination requirements, are 
the teachers, the superintendent, the business man- 
ager, and the attorney. Teachers have special edu- 
cational examinations. Among the employees who 
must take the civil-service examinations are 1200 
janitors and 544 janitresses. 

The Chicago school authorities require a child to 
attend school until he or she is 17 years old. Where 
it is necessary, children who have completed the 
sixth grade, or children who are 16 years old (re- 
gardless of grade attained), may obtain work cer- 
tificates and hold down a regular job. Until they 
are 17, however, they must go to continuation school 
one day a week. 

A 16-year-old boy who had finished first-year 
high school and who is the sole support of his 
mother, sought an injunction against the school 
authorities, to test the constitutionality of the law. 
His employers object to letting him off one day a 
week and he fears to lose his job. 

At the last meeting of the Illinois General As- 
sembly, a bill was presented to that body seeking 
to extend the compulsory-attendance law one year 
higher. The school principals of the city are 


against the bill. 
(Concluded on Page 95) 





CHICAGO OPENS FIRST OF NEW TYPE OF JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
The Foreman junior high school at Belmont and Lavergne avenues, which was placed in service in November. 
It cost $2,500,000 and had an initial enrollment of 1,800, the largest of any junior high school in Chicago. 


(International News Reel, Photo.) 
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Where Only the Best Is Good Enough 
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—~ Clow Plumbing Selected for 
New Northwestern University Buildings 


Here you see the world’s most 
modern dental clinic, situated on 
the McKinlock Campus of North- 


western University. 


This entire very difficult and spe- 
cialized plumbing installation is 
Clow throughout. 


Wherever schools choose plumb- 


Above— Northwestern Dental Clinic 

F< om ing with an eye on both present 
: and future, Clow plumbing is the 
natural choice—as it was at North- 
western University. 


A wide range of fixtures and fit- 
tings embracing every school 
need, plus the sturdiness to stand 
up and look well throughout the 
years, explains this preference. 





McKinlock Campus 
Northwestern University 
rchitect: 
James Gamble Rogers. New York 
Plumber: O'Callaghan Bros., Chicago 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, 201-299 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago 


lls 


Sales Offices in principal cities 
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PREFERRED FOR EXACTING PLUMBING SINCE 1878 
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Your routine 
need not be 


affected 





If you repair 
the Sonneborn way 


If the concrete floors in your building are dusty, 
worn or crumbling, harden them over night with 
Lapidolith. This liquid compound goes on a floor as 
easily as water, and it hardens over night. Your 
janitor or any workman can apply it with a long- 
handled brush. No skill or experience is required. 
Lapidolith, over night, will convert a floor, 
dangerous to health and costly in upkeep, to one that 
is granite-hard for years. You can make this improve- 
ment at any time. 

The same is true with your wood floors. Another 
Sonneborn product—Lignophol—will quickly give 
you smooth, dustless wood floors that last for years. 
Just as easy to apply as Lapidolith. Keeps wood floors 
from splintering, rotting or drying out. Don’t waste 
time and money with shellac or varnish. Both wear 
off. Lignophol alone remains and protects. 

Perhaps your hallways or your auditorium need 
paint. Cemcoat stays white after other paints turn 
yellow. It goes on plaster, concrete, brick or wood. 
Easy to apply. Dries quickly. | 

Or if your classrooms need toning up, use Sonotint, 
a paint specially made for school rooms. Has no poison- 
ous ingredients. Can be washed over endlessly. Has 
no lustre to affect the student’s eyes. 

These are but a few of the celebrated Sonneborn 
Products for schools, that have been perfected through 
years of working with schools in every state. 

We will welcome the opportunity to confer with 
you about what Sonneborn Products can do; which 
ones should be used; how they are applied; the cost. 

By dealing with us you have the comfortable 
assurance of guaranteed satisfaction, for we see to it 
that the results are always satisfactory. Use the 
coupon below. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue New York 






L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 


SBJ-12 


Please send data on following— 


| We plan to repair floors. 
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One of your 
recurring problems? 


But there is a satisfactory answer 


OW interior painting can worry 
a man responsible for omen 
upkeep! 

What to use that will assure hand- 
some cleanliness of walls and wood- 
work without the inconvenience and 
cost of frequent repainting? 


Hundreds of managers of fine build- 
ings have found a satisfactory answer 
to this problem in Barreled Sunlight. 


A rich enamel finish with a depth 
peculiar toitself. Asurfaceso satin- 
smooth it washes like tile. Resistance 
to yellowing, flaking and scaling. 
Moderate price per gallon. Unusual 
opacity, or “‘hiding power.’’ Freedom 
of flow that greatly reduces the labor 
cost of application. Then—years of 
service without repainting. 

Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat. Drums and 


cans. Easytotint. For priming, use Bar- 
; reled Sunlight Undercoat. See coupon. 
By mixing oil colors with 


Barreled Sunlight the U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Factory 
— —_ — any and Main Offices, 44-L Dudley Street, Provi- 
estan oo yy peste dence, R. I. Branches or distributors in all 
handy tubes of Barreled principal cities. 

Sunlight Tinting Colors 

for small jobs. Quanti- 

ties of five gallons or 


more tinted to order at 
the factory without ex- a r r ec Ce 
tra charge. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. O 


Sunlight 


te 





Pure White— 
Easily Tinted 









U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
44-L Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Whiteness,” and a sample panel painted with Barreled 
Sunlight. 
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Please send me your booklet “Interiors of Lasting 
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warm water. 





(Concluded from Page 92) 

It is not unusual to find from one to four candy 
stores clustered around the larger Chicago public 
schools. These stores sell cheap candies, “red hots,” 
novelties, and sometimes they have slot machines, 
objectionable “art” magazines, and cigarets. Not 
long ago the assistant principal of one of the schools 
followed six boys into one of these places. She was 
ordered out by the proprietor who threatened to 
“get” her job. She went before the Kiwanis Club 
of the neighborhood and told the members of the 
menace. The club notified the police, a raid fol- 
lowed, two slot machines were confiscated, and the 
proprietor was fined $125 and costs. 

Chicago children are being injured by automo- 
biles at the rate of over 3000 a year, with nearly 
200 deaths resulting. Many of the injured are 
crippled for life. 

On exhibit in one of the big department stores 
is a huge outline map of Chicago, and spotted on the 
map are 200 tiny flags and about 3000 orange- 
headed pins. The flags represent a child killed 
at that place; the orange pin represents a child 
injured. One third of the accidents, it is noted, 
occurred between the afternoon school dismissal and 
6 p.m. The greatest number of injuries to children 
is between 5 and 9 years of age. The greatest 
number of accidents occur, not where traffic is con- 
gested, but where drivers and children are less 
careful. 

The bureau of safety advances the following sug- 
gestions to motorists: 

1. Do not drive faster than 12 miles an hour 
while passing a school. 

2. Obey all traffic signals. 

3. Refrain from giving any unknown boy or girl 
a ride to or from school. 

4. Drive very carefully when children are in the 
car with you. 

5. Stop ten feet behind all street cars when cars 
are discharging or taking on passengers, except at 
points where there is a traffic officer or safety zone. 

6. Inspect your brakes at least once a month. 

7. Slow down at street intersections. 


8. Be sure street is clear, even if you have the 
signals with you. 

9. Report any condition which you think unsafe. 

Wines and Beers at Marshall High School! Miss 
Edith Wines, teacher of music, and Mr. George A. 
Beers, principal. Many puns! 


Painted surfaces are easily 
kept clean and bright with 
this sudsless cleaner. Even a mild solution 
makes smears and greasy marks disappear 
with little or no rubbing or scrubbing. And 
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An effective eraser 
for misplaced Bertillon records 


7 | Specter vat prints and other 
smudges left behind by 

careless little hands have no 

place on classroom and cor- 

ridor woodwork and walls. 

The more so since they are 
readily removed with a little 

Oakite dissolved in a pail of 





Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE = 


DE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


Eleven thousand children are being educated in 


special schools. These children are defective in 
some respect. Some whole schools are devoted to 
their training, and all told, the full time of 645 
teachers is needed for them. 

There are 1200 crippled children cared for in four 
schools. 

Seventy-two classes are maintained for anemic 
children in various parts of the city. These are 
called open-window or low-temperature classes. 

Six schools have special classes for deaf children. 

Four schools have special classes for blind chil- 
dren where Braille is taught them. 

There are 186 classes for mentally defective chil- 
dren. ; 

Ten schools provide special work for incorrigible 
boys who have become school or social problems. 

Two parental schools (residential reformatory in- 
stitutions) attempt to reshape the habits of living 
of boys and girls committed to them by the court. 
The school board and the county board jointly 
maintain a school for delinquent boys. In a city 
where nearly a half million children go to public 
school, there are bound to be many misfits and 
defectives who require special training. 

Chicago spends $650,000 a year on recreational 
activities for children in connection with the schools. 
Sixty-four year-round equipped playgrounds are 
maintained with attendants and instructors, and 
there are 23 summer playgrounds kept open. 

“Are teachers less important than corn-doctors?” 
ask the schoolmasters of Illinois, in convention 
assembled (at Peoria). 

Chiropodists, in order to obtain a license to prac- 
tice their profession, must be at least 21 years of 
age, must have four years of high-school education, 
must be graduates of at least a two-year course in 
a recognized professional school of chiropody, and 
must pass an examination. Teachers may be legally 
licensed at only 18 years of age and with only two 
years of high-school education, and the passing of 
an examination in a few elementary branches. 

Therefore, the corn-doctors must be at least three 
years older than the teachers, must have two years 
more of high-school work, and must have at least 
two years of professional training, while no train- 
ing is required for obtaining second-grade teachers’ 
certificates, of which there are many in Illinois 
(outside of Chicago, however). 

According to the Illinois state teachers’ associa- 
tion officers, “this indicates that the state deems it 


Oakite cleans safely, too. No 
danger of injury to paint or 
enamel. 

You can use Oakite to ad- 
vantage on any cleaning job. 
The speed with which it 
works saves time and effort. 
Its free-rinsing qualities leave 
floors free from _ slippery 
films—make tile glisten and 
windows sparkle. 

Call in an Oakite Service Man. Let him show 
you how Oakite cleaning will save money all 
through your school. No obligation. 


















Oakite Service Men, 
cleaning specialists, 
are located in the lead- 
ing industrial centers 
of the United States 
‘anada. 


important that children’s feet be cared for by ex- 
pert professionals, but that their minds may be 
submitted to the care and culture of mere novices.” 


HOW DES MOINES HAS SIMPLIFIED SPEC- 
IFICATIONS FOR PURCHASES 
(Continued from Page 48) 
the type herein specified unless there shall be 

definite provision to the contrary. 


Guarantee 
The bidder must guarantee articles delivered or 
work done under these specifications and must 
make good, within a reasonable time after delivery 
or installation is completed and without expense 
to the independent school district, any defects in 
materials and workmanship and also any other 
respects in which these specifications have not 
been met even though the goods may have been 
accepted and final payment made. 
Reservations 
The board of directors reserves the right to 
accept or reject any or all bids in whole or in part 
and to increase or decrease the quantities asked for 
in any item under these specifications, using the 
unit price named by the bidder as the basis for 
the transaction. 


Delivery 

All prices on the attached bidding sheets are to 
be based on free delivery by the contractor to the 
schools named or to any other school buildings 
situated within the limits of the Independent 
School District of Des Moines, Iowa, in accordance 
with directions issued at the time the District is 
ready to receive the goods. Such prices must also, 
unless specifically stated to the contrary in the 
specifications, cover complete installation in place 
at the building unless installation is not necessary 
for use. 

Bidders are cautioned to cover all freight, cart- 
age, expressage, or other costs of delivery in the 
quotations they make, as no allowance of any 
nature will be made in excess of the quotations 
submitted. 


The contractor must make arrangements with 
some local representative to receive and deliver the 
goods in case his own organization is unable to do 
so. The Independent School District must not be 
expected to accept any shipments until the same are 
in place and installed according to these specifi- 
cations. 
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Contractors Bond 

The bidder who is awarded the contract will be 
required to furnish the board of directors a guar- 
anty bond guaranteeing the fulfillment of the 
terms of the contract, in a bonding company satis- 
factory to the board, in a standard form of bond 
approved by the board, for an amount equal to 
one hundred per cent (100%) of the contract with- 
in ten (10) days after being notified of the award- 
ing of the contract to him. 


Bidder’s Check 
' Each proposal shall be accompanied by a certi- 
fied check for five per cent (5%) of the amount 
of the proposal made payable to the Independent 
School District of Des Moines, Iowa, as a guaranty 
t that the bidder will, if his bid is accepted, enter 
into contract with the board of directors to do the 
; work and furnish the materials in accordance with 
these specifications and the accepted proposal. 

Bidders’ checks will be returned to the unsuc- 
cessful bidders within five (5) days after the 
board shall decide that their bids are not accept- 
able. 

The successful bidder’s check will be returned to 
him within ten (10) days after the execution of 
the contract with him, provided he has, at that 
time, delivered the required bond to the secretary 
of the board. 

Should the successful bidder refuse to enter into 
a contract based on his bid, or to furnish the re- 
quired bond within ten (10) days after being noti- 
fied of the acceptance of his bid, his check shall 
be forfeited to the Independent School District. 


Terms of Payment 

The contractor must, after delivery and instal- 
lation is completed, make separate invoices to the 
board of directors, each one covering the equip- 
ment delivered and installed in a single building. 
Whenever any quantity of equipment under such 
an invoice is delivered as directed and has been 
checked in by proper representatives of the In- 
dependent School District, payment not to exceed 
85 per cent of the invoice value of the equipment 
on the grounds will be allowed at the next regular 
meeting on the Third Tuesday of the month fol- 
lowing such approval, except that in case of desks 
or other equipment delivered knocked-down and 
which the contractor is to set up ready for use, the 
first payment shall not exceed 50 per cent of the 
invoice value and-the remainder of the 85 per cent 


' 





SOLAR 


Self-Closing Receptacles 


Around your school buildings and grounds 
are certain areas where waste accumulates — 
areas that demand your janitor’s time and 
daily attention— areas that are costing you 
money every day! 


The installation of Solar Self-Closing Recep- 
tacles at certain “strategic points” will cut 
your cleaning expense—will permit your jan- 
itor to devote more time to other work—will 
give you neater buildings and grounds. 





It has been proved conclusively that Solars 
impel use. Children actually go out of their 
way to deposit waste in the fascinating, grav- 
ity operated, ever-closed yet ever-open cover 
of the Solar. Make every child in your school 
an active agent of cleanliness and sanitation— 
Install Solars. 





shall not be paid until such articles have been set 
up ready for installation. In case furniture is 
contracted for knocked-down to be set up by the 
School District the first payment shall not exceed 
50 per cent of the invoice value and the remainder 
shall be made in one payment as provided below. 

As soon as final approval of the equipment 
covered by such invoice as to complete compliance 
with the specifications has been made by proper 
representatives of the School District, the board 
of directors, will, at the next regular meeting held 
on the third Tuesday of the month following such 
approval, allow payment of the remainder of the 
total amount of the invoice. 


Samples and Description 

Each bidder shall submit with his proposal, for 
inspection at the office of the board of directors, a 
sufficient number of samples of each article upon 
which he is bidding to show clearly the quality of 
the article which he proposes to furnish. 

Should the nature or size of the article upon 
which he is bidding make it impossible to submit 
samples of the article itself, samples of the pro- 
posed material, style of finish, methods of con- 
struction, etc., must be submitted. 

Bidders proposing to furnish an article not exact- 
ly the same as that specified may be asked to sub- 
mit samples for inspection, but should not do so 
unless particularly requested. 

When methods of construction or quality of ma- 
terials are not sufficiently shown by the samples 
submitted, or when samples are not furnished, the 
bidder shall attach to the bidding sheet sufficient 
descriptive matter, catalog cuts, photographs or 
drawings of the articles upon which he is bidding 
together with specifications covering kinds and 
grades of materials, character of finish, details of 
construction, ete., so that the board of directors 
may be able to make intelligent comparisons with 
competitors’ bids. 


HOW QUINCY CARRIED THE SCHOOL- 
BOND ISSUE 

On Saturday, October 20, the citizens of Quincy, 
Illinois, went on record by a large vote, in favor 
of a new high school and improvements to the 
grade schools, $800,000 having been determined as 
the amount of the bonds necessary for the several 
building projects. The present high school had 
been inadequate for a long time, with 750 students 
housed in a building built for 500 students. The 


Your name and address on the edge of this ad 
will bring complete information without obligation. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


Melrose Park, Illinois 


matter had been frequently agitated, but this was 
the first time it had been brought before the voters 
in the form of a bond issue. 

The citizens voted on the proposition to purchase 
a site for a high school, to issue bonds for a high- 
school building, to build an addition to the Frank- 
lin School, and to levy a school-tax increase. Out 
of twelve school districts, only one district op- 
posed the plan, and the election carried by a vote 
of 5,133 for, and 2,514 against the proposition. 

The Quiney Herald-Whig, a local newspaper, was 
liberal with space, printing statements by the mem- 
bers of the school board and prominent citizens, 
bearing on the necessity of erecting a high school. 
Statistics were published showing the exact in- 
crease in city taxes for each one hundred dollars 
of valuation. In this way, every voter knew his 
tax increase would be only $6 a thousand, and rich 
and poor alike were favorable. 

A fact which helped to carry the bond issue was 
the offer of the local banks to take all the bonds, 
at a rate of 4.65 per cent interest. This was under 
the rate determined in the proposition, the rate of 
interest having been fixed at 5 per cent. The local 
parent-teacher association went on record favoring 
the project all over the city. The patrons of one 
school, the Adams, an old six-room grade school 
but large enough to house the pupils of the district, 
were inclined to raise objections. It was pointed 
out that by voting the bond issue there would be 
adequate school funds to take care of their building 
needs in a year or two, while if the bond issue was 
voted down, it might be a long time before the 
district would obtain a new building, or improve- 
ments to the old building. As a result, the local 
men’s club and the parent-teacher association ap- 
proved the bond issue and the district voted three 
to one for it. 


The day before the election the students of the 
high school held a parade, with an 80-piece band 
and 1,800 students of the junior and senior high 
schools in the line of march. Quincy College band 
entered the parade and a number of the college 
students marched with the high-school students. 


The members of the school board plan to visit @ 
number of cities to examine the high schools and 
to formulate their plans looking toward the erec- 
tion of the several buildings. The sites for the 
buildings will be purchased and the actual work of 
construction will begin in November. 
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At left: An Electric 
Hoist with over- 
head crane, used 
where ashes can 
be dumped direct- 
ly into truck. 


At right: An Elec- 
tric Hoist for use 
where ash cans 
must be moved 
across sidewalk to 
truck at curb. 
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There is no substitute for G&G quality 


More than 1700 schools now use G&G Ash Removal Equipment 


OT the cheapest but the very best materials 

for the purpose has been the steadfast policy 
in the construction of G&G Ash Removal Equip- 
ment. The full life of G&G equipment is still to 
be determined. Any number of instances have 
come to our notice where G&G Hoists have been 
in constant use for 10 years, 15 years, 20 years 
and upwards. In the Albany High School, 
Albany, N. Y., for instance, a G&G Hoist was 
installed 16 years ago. It is still giving satisfactory 
service. When the Old Madison Square Garden 
in New York City was demolished, two G&G 
Hoists were removed that had been in constant 
use for 37 years and were still fit to do their daily 
job. 

In use in 44 states 


In 44 states, practically every state where coal 
burning heating systems are used, G&G Ash 
Removal Equipment is to be found in the schools. 
It is now standard equipment with the Boards 
of Education in such cities as 
Pittsburgh, Seattle, Kansas City, 
Cleveland, Baltimore, Newark, 
Boston, New York and others. 


Positive Safety Always 


Note the illustrations 
and see how thoroughly 


safeguarded. The G&G 


GILLIS © GEOGHEGAN 














REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


the sidewalk opening is Telescop 


Sidewalk Doors open and close automatically 
and lock into position so they cannot be tampered 
with. Maximum protection is afforded operator 
in connection with moving parts. There is an 
ample factor of safety so that loaded cans are 
handled without danger of collapse of the Hoist: 


Electric Models now Favored 


Modern schools demand modern methods and 
the electric way is the modern way to remove 
ashes. While G&G Hoists are made in hand 
power models also, the electric models are pre- 
ferred in schools because of the speed and econo- 
my in operation. Engineering tests have proved 
that an astonishing number of cans are raised 
and lowered at a cost of only one cent per can, 
and labor is saved not only by reason of speedier 
operation, but because the Hoists are so con- 
structed that one man can do the work of three 
or four. 

Get the facts—then decide 


Ask our Engineering Depart- 
ment to recommend the model 
best suited to your needs, and let 
us furnish you with complete 
facts and figures as to operation 

so that you may be able 
to exactly determine 


ic Hoi st how best to solve your 


ash removal problem. 


551 West Broadway New York 
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Sanitary Plumbing Fixtures For Schools / 


% 


on (} 


Sanitation has come to mean more in the every-day 
life of people than it did ten, twenty years ago. The 
school is the logical place to train the coming genera- 
tion to be sanitary in all respects. Give the children 
the right example by installing Sanitary plumbing 
fixtures. 

Nelson has been a pioneer in the development of 
sanitary plumbing fixtures. You will find in the 
” onc) ” line suitable and beautiful designs, all de- 
pendable, durable, and economical, but above all else— 
Sanitary. 

Whatever your problems are you will always find 
the “ onc) ” plumbing experts at your service. 
Write or phone the nearest branch office for any de- 
sired information. 
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PLATE 4375 N 


Vitreous china drinking foun- 
tain has combination lever han- 
dle self-closing faucet, concealed 
pressure regulator, vitreous china 
bubbler and goose neck spout for 
filling glass or pitcher. All ex- 
posed brass trimmings heavily 
nickel plated. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PL MBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 





EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Joplin, Mo. 
Pocatello, Idaho 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 


MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
FACTORIES : 
NOBLESVILLE, IND. 

BRANCHES: 


Pueblo, Colo. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Jackson, Miss. 


BESSEMER, ALA. { 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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PLATE 4756 N 
Pressure tank closet with Vitreous china 
juvenile height (14 inches) syphon jet bowl 
with extended front lip. All exposed brass 
trimmings heavily nickel plated. 
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HEALTH STANDARDS IN EVANSVILLE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The health department of the city school system 
at Evansville, Ind., has recently adopted a set of 
standard health requirements in connection with a 
competition and the awarding of red, white, and 


blue ribbons. 


The standards comprise mental and 


physical requirements as well as protection against 


contagious diseases. 
lows: 


The requirements are as fol- 


Standard Requirements for Blue Ribbon 
Mentally normal as shown by: 


II. 


1. 


Mental capacity to do schoolwork as in- 
dicated by promotion at ending of last 
term. 


. Has exhibited the desirable mental atti- 


tudes of self-control, cheerfulness, fair- 
play, helpfulness, etc., as indicated by 
citizenship rating on monthly report 
card. 


Physically normal as shown by: 


1. 





Of normal weight; i.e., not more than 

10 per cent under or more than 20 per 

cent above the average weight for his or 

her height and age. 

Free from physical defects as follows: 

a) Vision 20/30 or better in each eye, 
with or without glasses. No chronic 
infection or abnormal condition. 

b) Normal hearing and no chronic dis- 
charge from ears. 

c) All teeth (both permanent and tem- 
porary) free from cavities; i.e., if 
any teeth have decayed, they must 
have been properly filled. Teeth must 
be clean showing the results of regu- 
lar brushing. 

d) Nasal breathing unobstructed, and 
no cronic discharge from nose. 

e) Tonsils rated as normal or removed. 

In case of doubt regarding condition 

of tonsils, the family physician’s 

statement that the tonsils do not 
need to be removed will be accepted 
as proof that tonsils are normal. 

No enlargement of thyroid gland 

and no marked chronic enlargement 

of the glands of the neck, or doctor’s 
certificate that such conditions are 
under treatment. 

g) The skin and scalp clean and free 


f 


~— 





from any chronic disease or abnormal 
condition. 
h) No orthopedic deformity, such as 
clubfoot, marked bowlegs, etc. 
No evidence of chronic organic dis- 
ease involving the heart, lungs, or 
other organs or nervous system, such 
as tuberculosis, heart disease, neph- 
ritis, chorea, habit spasms, etc. 


°. 
— 


6. Eats a substantial breakfast before 
coming to school. Hot cereals are espe- 
cially desirable. 

Obtains plenty of fresh air and exercise: 

1. Spends some time daily in outdoor play 
or exercise. 

IX. Has received preventive treatment as fol- 

lows: 
1. Vaccination against smallpox. 


VIII. 


I. Normal phgroel strength ond vigor a gugigamimunbation again! pitta 
shown by: we ; ; ‘ 
1. Satisfactory posture while sitting and > at acan or better in each eye with or with- 
9. Py, in games with chil- , No chronic infection or abnormal condition. 
dren of same age and size. 2. — hearing and no chronic discharge from 
3. po gel Ayman aa ena. 3. All teeth (both permanent and temporary) free 
Sham gebtevement teste Gc outlined te from cavities; i.e., if any teeth have decayed, 
supervisor of ph slant eimeoiion y they must have been properly filled. Teeth 
y , must be clean, showing the results of regular 
IV. Reasonably cooperative in the practice of brushing. 
certain health habits: 4. Nasal breathing unobstructed, and no chronic 
Note: Children may keep in school a discharge from nose. 
record of their health habits as regards, 5. Tonsils rated as normal or removed. In case 
cleanliness, sleep, eating habits, and exer- of doubt regarding conditions of tonsils, the 
cise. If such a record is kept, it may be family physician’s statement that tonsils do not 
used to judge whether or not the require- need to be removed, will be accepted as proof 
ment is fulfilled. Otherwise, the written that tonsils are normal. 
statement of a parent should be used as a 6. Of normal weight; i.e., not more than 10 per 
criterion of the health practices of the child. cent under or ‘more than 20 per cent above 
V. Physi ies average weight for his or her height and age. 
Es VHebiteally clean in person and belong- Standard Requirements for White Ribbon 
ings. 7 . he Pupils — be protected against smallpox by 
9 ° ; vaccination. 
= foe, pty Baa day 2. Pupils must be protected against diphtheria by 
3. Full bath at least once a week. TAERRSARSIOR. 
4. Habitually carries clean handkerchief, HYGIENE AND SANITATION 
and uses it properly when coughing or —The local dentists at Stoughton, Wis., have 
sneezing. volunteered their services in making a survey of 
VI. Obtains sufficient sleep: dental conditions among the rural children in the 
1. In bed at least ten hours every night. townships of Pleasant Springs, Dunkirk, Albion, 
. and Rutland. According to Miss Ruby Kenzie, 
VII. Eats well-selected foods: 


ke 


9° 


oe 


At least one pint of milk daily (a quart 
of milk each day is better). 


2. Besides potatoes, spinach, lettuce, cab- 


bage or other green vegetables should he 
eaten daily. 

Fruits daily, especially fresh fruits. 
Uses no tea, coffee, nor tobacco. 

No sweets between meals. 


county nurse, dental examinations of children in 
various cities have shown that decayed teeth are 
present in a ratio of 75 to 85 per cent among 
school children. 

—Supt. C. C. Thompson of Meriden, Conn., in his 
annual report to the school board, points out that 
there is a need for a public clinic where indigent 
school children may receive the proper medical 
care. 
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HOLMES SCHOO Architect, J. C. Llewellyn, Chicago, Ill. 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS Contractor, Gallaher & Speck, Chicago, Ill. 


PERMANENTLY QUIET 


When these children’s children come to take their 
places in this school, they will find the Buckeye Heat- 
ovent Units functioning quietly and efficiently. 


Buckeye Heatovent Units operate quietly at full rated 
volume of air delivery because of correct engineering 
design. It is not neccessary to cut down the speed of 
the fan motor, thereby reducing air delivery, in order 
to achieve quietness. 


Buckeye Heatovent Units are giving Healthful, 
Dependable, Convenient Ventilation to teachers and 
pupils in over six hundred of America’s schools and 
colleges. 


A Heating and Ventilating System that is 
“Good for the Life of the Building” 


THE BUCKEYE BLOWER COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


>) -—_—_ Sales and Service Offices ——— “0. 
ATLANTA CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY, MO. NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH SEATTLE CANADIAN 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES NEWARK PORTLAND, ORE. SYRACUSE OFFICES 
BOSTON DALLAS HEMPSTEAD, L. I. MILWAUKEE OKLAHOMA CITY SALT LAKE CITY AND TORONTO, ONT. 


BUFFALO DENVER INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO YOUNGSTOWN WINDSOR, ONT. 
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GRATZ SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


-for any type of school 


In selecting ‘‘Buffalo-Carrier’”’ equip- 
ment you are obtaining a system that has 
demonstrated its superiority in hundreds 
of America’s finest buildings. 


“Buffalo” fans and heating equipment 
provide a positive, uniform circulation, 
keeping every room at any desired tem- 
perature without any drafts. 


“Buffalo-Carrier’” Air Washers actu- 
ally wash the air, saturate and remove 
every particle of dust and dirt. 


“‘Buffalo-Carrier”’ engineers offer ex- 
ceptionally competent service in furnish- 
ing adequate heating and ventilating 
equipment for any type of school build- 


“Buffalo- 
_ Carrier” Air 
| Washers and 
/Conoidal 
| Fans deliver 
| 15,552,000 
| cubic feet of 
| washed and 
_ cleaned air 
into this 
| school every 
hour. 





Complete 
particulars 
on request. 


BUFFALO FORGE CO. 
186 Mortimer St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


IN CANADA 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


INSIDE VIEW, SHOWING “BUFFALO-CARRIER” 
EQUIPMENT 


Edgewater Beach Apartments, 


(°hicago 


BENJAMIN H. MARSHALL, Architect 
H. L. Clute, Consulting Engineer Thos. J. Douglass Co., Heating Contractor 


_ of the first magnitude, the Edgewater 
Beach Apartments, nearing completion and lo- 
cated north of the Edgewater Beach Hotel, will be 
heated with a Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating 
System. The selection of this System was made by 
the owners and architect after a most searching inves- 
tigation. In this 20-story building there are 88,000 
sq. ft. of direct radiation. We understand this is the 





largest low pressure heating installation in the world. 
Because of this fact and also because of the outstand- 
ing nature of the building itself as one of America’s 
foremost projects in its particular field, this installa- 
tion cannot help but be of interest to those who are 
concerned with the heating of school buildings. Ten- 
ants of the 296 apartments of four, five, six, and seven 
rooms this winter will have the benefits of Sub-Atmos- 
pheric Steam that never overheats, yet always sup- 
plies the proper amount of comforting warmth—the 
system actually supplying cool steam in mild weather 
and hot steam in cold weather. The resulting benefits 
will delight every tenant and at the same time effect 
substantial savings in fuel over the amount that would 
be consumed by other systems of heating. 


C.A. Dunnam Co. 


DUNHAM BUILDING 450 East Ohio Street CHICAGO 


Over cighty 
bring Dunham Heating Service 
ory jor the address of our office in your ci 


t 


branch and local sales offices in the United States, Canada, and the United Kingdom 
vice as close to you as your telephone Consult your telephone dirce 
. hy y project 


0 
ty. An enginecr will counsel with you on any 
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KEEP YOUR MANUAL 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


UP-TO-DATE 


by Investing in 


The CLARKE VACUUM PORTABLE SANDER 


Which changes 
old, scarred Desk 
Tops like this 





New, smooth 
O Desk Tops like 
this—in 4 minutes 


HELENA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Department of Industrial Education 


Helena, Montana 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentleraen: 


finishing school desk twups, 
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In Manual Training. 


To the left is one of 
the many letters from 
schools in this coun- 
try endorsing the 


We have used your Clarke Vacuum 
Portable Sander all Summer on re- 
and it 


proved all that you advertise for it 


giving entire satisfaction. 


all over the 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Fred O. Robinson 


Public Schools 


It will pay you to get the facts on the CLARKE 


CLARKE SANDING MACHINE 


COo., 


Dept. G-212, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, III. 


Originators and, for 11 years, Manufacturers of Portable Sanding Machines 


Se 
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TEACHERS’ SICK-LEAVE RULE 


There is no detail in public-school administration 
in which there is such a variety of rules as in the 
matter of teachers’ sick leave. This is the con- 
tention of the United States Bureau of Education 
made in a bulletin of recent issue. The Bureau 
says: 

“In some schools there is no provision whatever 
made for a teacher’s sick leave other than the 
filling of her place with a substitute for whom the 
absent teacher pays out of her salary. On the 
other hand, some schools allow almost unlimited 
leave without deductions from salary. There are 
leaves granted at full pay, half pay, and one third 
pay; there are allowances at full pay for a certain 
number of days and half pay afterwards; there is 
full pay for two days, five days, 10 days, 15 days, 
20 days, 30 days, and 60 days. 

“Of 163 cities of more than 30,000 population 
reporting to the Bureau of Education, about one 
half allow at least 10 days’ sick leave annually at 
full pay, and two thirds allow at least five days. 
Nine of these cities grant 20 days or more at 
full pay. 

“The sickness of teachers is ordinarily brief; the 
average number of days of all teachers on account 
of sickness is only about three and a half days. 
Many teachers have no sick leave, and very few 
have prolonged leave. 

“Tt is undoubtedly with the idea in mind of pro- 
viding for increased leave of illness in later life, 
and also of rewarding the teacher for length of 
service, that the method of cumulative allowance 
was adopted. In this country the schools using 
this method are comparatively few. A good ex- 
ample of this plan is that of Denver, Colo., where 
the sick leave begins at five days and is cumulative 
in the same amount annually up to 60 days in the 
twelfth year of service. 


“As the length of illness is so extremely vari- 
able, no conceivable scale of days, cumulative or 
noncumulative, can be made to fit all cases; how- 
ever, a cumulative scheme would seem to fit more 
cases and has the advantage of giving the teacher 
an encouraging outlook for sickness allowance as 
time goes on.” 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


—The school board of El Paso, Tex., has adopted 
new rules to govern absences of teachers due to 
illness, death in the immediate family, and quar- 
antine. The rules were prepared by a committee 
of three, working with the superintendent’s office, 
and include provisions for a cumulative sick-leave 
plan. The rules read as follows: 

1. Principals, supervisors, and regular teachers 
will be allowed five days’ full pay for absence on 
account of personal illness. Application should be 
be made by the teacher in writing stating cause and 
dates of absence certified by the principal. 

2. The afore mentioned employees will be al- 
lowed annually, in addition, three days without 
loss of pay in case of death in the immediate 
family, and one day may be used in case of the 
death of a relative of second degree, unless this 
relative lives under the same roof, when the three 
days will be allowed. “Immediate family” is de- 
fined as meaning husband, wife, father, mother, 
child, sister, brother, grandfather, and grand- 
mother; a relative of second degree meaning uncle, 
aunt, niece, nephew, cousin, and in-laws. Applica- 
tion for the benefit must be made to the superin- 
tendent in writing. 

3. Cumulative sick leave. All or any unused 
portion of the five days’ sick leave shall accumulate 
for the previously named employees from year to 
year. This possible five-day annual accumulation 
shall begin with the year 1921-22, and continue 
during service, except as stated below. The record 
of absences kept in the superintendent’s office shall 
determine the accumulation for each teacher under 
the rule. In any one scholastic year, in addition 
to the current allowances, a teacher absent for 
prolonged illness shall receive from his or her 
accumulated leave, full pay for a maximum absence 
of twenty days, any excess accumulation being re- 
served for future needs. When a teacher has used 
either all the accumulation, or the yearly maximum, 
and the illness extends beyond this limit, then he 
or she may receive a maximum of twenty more 
days at a per diem compensation, which is the 


and is indeed a_ splendid machine, 


Kindly send me some of your K No. 
0 Fluid Oil for this machine. We are 
all out and need some right away. 


Director Indus. Education 


CLARKE 


We are now using it on our Manual 
Training classes to very good advan- 
tage. As a combination just men- 
tioned above it should prove to be a 
very attractive buy to school districts 
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Dept. G-212, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, Ill. 
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difference between his or her salary and the salary 
of the substitute used. The use of substitutes in 
such cases is subject to the approval of the super- 
intendent’s office. Absence beyond this period 
results in total loss of pay. 

Illness is considered prolonged when it exceeds 
two weeks and dates from the first day of absence 
for illness. Application for the allowance must be 
made to the superintendent by the teacher in 
writing, accompanied by a doctor’s certificate, 
stating the cause and dates of absence. In cases of 
resigned teachers returning to the school system, 
the accumulation shall start on the date of the 
last return to work. This provision does not apply 
to teachers absent on leave. Married women em- 
ployed as teachers shall not be entitled to current 
or cumulative sick leave in maternity cases. 


—New York, N.Y. The board of education and 
the school administrative staff have studied various 
proposals as a means of solving the problem of how 
to distribute the teachers’ pay increases among the 
teachers now receiving the maximum salaries in the 
different groups. 

Under the plan to be worked out, it will be the 
purpose to distribute the $3,000,000 at one time 
and not to spread it over smaller increases, retro- 
active to January, 1928. Under such a plan, more 
substantial increases will be possible than would 
have been the case. The added funds which will 
become available from the state in 1930 and in sub- 
sequent years, will help finance these larger 
increases. 

The new schedules will be prepared by the 
auditor and will be studied further by the mem- 
bers of the board before they are taken up in con- 
ference with the mayor and the other members of 
the board of education. It is possible that one 
more increment will be added in each schedule and 
that provision will be made for a further increment 
after a stipulated number of years of service, 
probably 20 or 25. Some study has been given to 
the proposal providing for a promotion schedule 
for teachers desiring to meet the standards set by 
the superintendents. 

—Hamilton, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
a new rule providing sick benefits for teachers who 
have been in the service of the schools for at least 
one year. Under the rule, teachers will receive ten 
days’ full-time salaries and one third of their sal- 
aries therafter, for personal illness. The sick leave 
will continue throughout the ten months of the 
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42 Years Old— 





Modernized 
with 


WEISTecEL 


COMPARTMENTS 


HILDREN and teachers alike are 

often compelled to manage as best 
they can with antiquated facilities be- 
cause funds are lacking for a new build- 
ing, and yet a comparatively small ex- 
penditure could give them modern neces- 
sities and comforts. 


Take the case of St. Mary’s Parochial 
school, Michigan City, Ind., for example. 
Here is a building built in 1886... 
forty-two years ago. The toilet facilities 
were of a type considered modern when 
the fathers and mothers of today’s chil- 
dren were going to school. 


Changes were made; among them was 
the installation of WEISTEEL Toilet 
Compartments. The illustration shows 
the result. The simple design and easy 
“clean ability” of WEISTEEL partitions 





make for sanitation and health. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


The cost? Small indeed . . . compared 
with the results achieved. WEISTEEL 
engineers are ready to give you esti- 
mates and suggested installation plans 
so that you can see for yourself how 
simple and inexpensive it is to modern- 
ize the building in which you are so 
interested. 
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CHRISTMAS 
RECESS 


— An Opportunity 


The usual holiday vaca- 
tion affords ample time for 
the average rehabilitation 
job. It is not too late to 
plan to take advantage of 
this period. 





HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CoO., INC. Elkhart, Ind. 











school year if a teacher continues ill for that 
length of time. 

—Princeville, Ill. The school board has granted 
to all teachers a two-day leave of absence, to be 
taken at some time during the school year. The 
leave of absence has been given to the teachers in 
order that they may visit other schools and have 
an opportunity to gain new ideas from the experi- 
ence and methods of others. 

—Approximately 525 members of the supervising 
and teaching staff of the New York City public 
schools have filed applications for sabbatical leave 
of absence for the school term beginning with 
February 1. Of the applications received, about 
75 are from high-school instructors, and the re- 
mainder are from teachers in elementary schools. 

Under the rules, leaves of absence are granted 
only to thuse applicants who have had ten years 
of continuous service prior to the closing date for 
the receipt of applications, and provided their 
school records have been satisfactory. 

—A plan which provides for the placement of 
properly qualified students in licensed positions as 
pupil teachers in the public high schools of New 
York state has been received recently with favor 
by the board of examiners and by the principals of 
some twenty high schools. The plan which has 
been inaugurated at the New York University, 
offers three important advantages. First, the stu- 
dents get in touch with the conditions under 
which most of them are going to work; second, 
the university is kept in close touch with the 
schools; and finally, there is the possibility that 
the contact will lead to the appointment of the 
students as teachers in training and substitute 
teachers. 

The department of personnel, which was insti- 
tuted in 1924, now offers a complete series of 
courses for the training of personnel workers on 
all levels of education. 

—New Castle, Pa. A study of the figures com- 
piled by the state education department shows that 
in New Castle, the male teachers constitute a trifle 
over 16 per cent of the staff, while in the state as 
a whole, 20 per cent of the teachers are men. Of 
the 379 teachers on the New Castle staff, 62 are 
men. Of these, six are principals and one the 
superintendent. It is found that the majority of 
the supervising positions are filled by male teach- 
ers, while the actual teaching is done by the 
women teachers. The male teachers are mainly 
principals, supervisors, and shop instructors. 


—-Mayor Fred D. McGregor, chairman of the 
Haverhill, Mass., school board and Supt. Albert 
L. Barbour have issued statements prohibiting 
teachers in the schools from discussing politics in 
the classrooms. The action is believed to have 
been caused by a charge that a teacher in one of 
the schools praised one presidential candidate and 
attacked the other. Supt. Barbour declared that no 
teacher, either by word or action, should express 
to pupils any preference for candidates for political 
office. 

—More than 835,000 teachers and 50,000 admin- 
istrative officers, supervisors, and principals are at 
work in the elementary and secondary schools of 
the United States, according to the results of a 
survey recently completed. It was shown that ap- 
proximately 325,000 of the 617,078 elementary 
teachers are employed in rural schools and about 
one half of the rural teachers are in schools of the 
one-teacher type. While the records show a de- 
cided decrease during the past five decades in the 
percentage of men serving as elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers, the survey showed that since 
1920, the percentage of men teachers has increased 
from 14.1 to 16.9. 


—Francis G. Blair, state superintendent of 
Illinois, in a recent bulletin brings out the fact 
that 66 teachers in rural one-room schools are 
graduates of colleges or universities, and 50 who 
are graduates of a four-year course in some teach- 
ers’ colleges. Some are teaching country schools 
in order to be near home; some because they were 
unable to get some teaching position elsewhere. 


—Chicago, Ill. The school board has mailed out 
practically all the checks in settlement of back- 
salary claims of the 115 teachers and principals 
who were relegated to “emeritus” service. A 
recent ruling of the Illinois appellate court held 
the emeritus rule of the board to be illegal. The 
rule automatically retired teachers on part pay at 
the age of 70 years, in conflict with the state law, 
which provided a sliding scale for retirement. 


The largest individual payment was to James E. 
Armstrong, principal of the Englewood High School, 
whose check was $7,440. The other amounts ranged 
from this figure down to $500. 


—Fitchburg, Mass. The mayor has appointed a 
special committee to revise the teachers’ salary 
schedule, with the purpose of eliminating certain 
inequalities which exist in its present form. 


—Cambridge, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a recommendation of the superintendent, 
providing that no teacher or member of the super- 
visory staff of the high schools shall keep a private 
school, or do private teaching, until one hour after 
the school session closes. 

—Somerville, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a resolution, providing that married men 
starting in as permanent teachers in the schools 
shall be given a salary of $1,500 a year. 


WISCONSIN HEALTH BOARD RAPS SCHOOL 
CLOSING DURING EPIDEMICS 

The policy of closing schools when an outbreak 
of disease threatens is not favored by public health 
officials of Wisconsin and many other states, and 
is the wrong way to handle the situation, according 
to the Wisconsin state health board which recently 
made plain its opinion in the regular health bul- 
letin. 

There was a time, the department says, when the 
first thought upon the appearance of a disease 
like diphtheria or scarlet fever, was to close the 
schools to protect the children. This resulted in 
turning logse scores of children who congregated 
in groups about the streets, went to the movies, 
played with others, and were in more danger than 
they were when sitting in the classroom under the 
watchful eye of the school nurse, the school phy- 
sician, and the teacher. 

The approved practice today is to have the chil- 
dren in school under the daily inspection of a health 
officer, school nurse, or teacher. Incipient cases 
are quickly discovered and the children sent home 
and isolated until a diagnosis can be made and the 
case quarantined if necessary. 

In communities with a full-time health officer and 
nurse, it is often possible to give closer attention 
to the health of the school children than when the 
health officer is giving only a part of his time to 
the work. In either case, the teacher can aid the 
health officer in preventing the spread of a con- 
tagious disease by notifying him of the first signs 
of illness among the children under her care. 

In conformity with the newer policy covering 
school epidemics, the Wisconsin board urges that 
all school boards keep their schools open when @ 
contagious disease appears, and that through the 
use of preventive measures and regular health in- 
spections, they endeavor to protect the health of 
the school children. 
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A UNIT VENTILATOR 


“should be seen but not heard!” 





















. .. Stand but three feet from a Sturtevant Silent 
Unit Ventilator—even in a quiet classroom— 
and you can detect not the slightest operating 
sound. 

Outdoor air, filtered clean and warmed to 
any desired temperature, enters the room un- 
announced as it were, stealing comfortably around 
the children. No air movement is noticeable. Drafts 
or overheating is impossible. 

A feature of Sturtevant Unit Ventilation is the 
ease with which the temperature of each individual 
\ , room may be controlled . . . this is done either auto- 

matically or manually as desired. \ 

For sixty-four years Sturtevant products have stood ) 

for all that was sturdiest and best in design and con- My 

struction. Sturtevant Unit Ventilators represent the 

\ very best that engineering skill, long experience 
and painstaking craftsmanship can produce. 





Our new Catalog—No. 361—contains the pertinent 
facts . . . We shall be glad to mail you a copy. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Canadian Offices at: Toronto, Montreal and Galt 
Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 


Sturtevant» Unit Ventilator 


: 
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THE DETECTION AND TREATMENT OF 
DEAFENED SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Dr. E. P. Fowler and Dr. Harvey Fletcher of 
New York City, speaking recently before the 
American Medical Association in convention at 
Minneapolis, Minn., on the subject of deafened 
school children, gave an account of the results 
obtained with a new series of hearing tests and 
compared them with those obtained a year ago. 

From an inspection of the results, it appears 
that the number of deafened school children in 
1927 was slightly less than in 1926, and that condi- 
tions have improved for some unexplained reason. 

Of the 11 children who were indicated as being 
deafened in 1926 and 1927, eight have audiograms 
which show only minor changes during the year, 
but indicate very definite hearing defects. Most of 
the children will probably remain in the deafened 
class, although it is reasonable to expect that some 
could be greatly aided by proper medical treat- 
ment. In 3 out of 11 cases, the hearing loss was 
considerable, and the audiograms show it became 
worse during the year. 

The report shows that of the 22 children whom 
the 4-A audiometer indicated as deafened in 1926, 
but who passed within the limit set as in 1927, 
10 had definitely improved during the year. There 
were 5 children passed in 1926, but were caught 
in 1927, whose audiograms showed a definite 
hearing loss. Two were diagnosed otitis media 
suppurativa healed and 2 otitis media cattarrhalis 
chronica. 

There were 13 new cases (not tested in 1926 but 
caught by the 4-A audiometer in 1927) which may 
also be considered as border-line cases, since the 
audiograms for these cases indicated the hearing 
to be normal or slightly below normal. 

The results obtained with both the 4-A audiom- 
eter and the 2-A audiometer show that about one 
third of all the children selected as being deafened 
in a survey such as conducted, are border-line cases. 
Otologic. examinations show that there are large 
numbers in this class who need attention and who 
would derive great benefit from proper treatment. 
It is probable that if periodic tests were made 
throughout the year that the children in this class 
would fluctuate between the normal and the deaf- 
ened class as a result of the observational error 
involved in making the tests, and also because the 
children’s hearing may be increased or decreased 
because of colds or other causes. 
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The Dayton Safety Ladder not only prevents acci- 
dents and speeds up work, but it lasts many times 
longer than cheaply built ladders. 
It has a folding auxiliary step for 
extra height when needed; is 
light in weight; permits close 
work against walls. Made in sizes 
3 to 16 feet. Moderately priced. 


E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
and by 160 other distributors from Coast to Coast. 


There is a large group of children who will show 
a definite decrease in their hearing ability from 
year to year. This class $t be given special 
medical attention. There is dnother group which 
will show a definite improvement during the year 
without any definite medical or surgical attention. 
It is very often difficult to distinguish between 
those cases which are only temporary and which 
may be expected to improve, and those which are 
of more permanence or of deep-seated origin, and 
hence tending to further hearing losses. The only 
means of overcoming the difficulty is to conduct 
careful annual examinations of the hearing ability 
and to give special attention not only to those who 
fall into the deafened class, but also to those 
who show signs of ear trouble at any time. Some 
very valuable information concerning methods of 
conducting examinations and treating deafened 
children can be obtained by watching a large group 
of children for a number of years and keeping 
accurate reccrds. 


HEALTH OF SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Although long and expensive illnesses are com- 
paratively rare among teachers as a class, and 
they are relatively free from respiratory diseases, 
they nevertheless show such a tendency to acquire 
colds and the like that one authority has summed 
up the teachers’ health situation as “a succession 
of minor elements in a life comparatively free 
from serious risk.” A recent brochure on teachers’ 
health points out the less satisfactory side by 
stating the effects of illness upon the pupils are 
most serious. 

In recognizing the close mental and physical 
relations existing between teacher and pupils, the 
school health bureau of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company’s welfare division recently spon- 
sored an inquiry made by a committee of prominent 
educators into the health of American teachers. 
The study which was made by Miss Juliet Bell, 
under the supervision of Dr. Thomas D. Wood, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Mr. J. W. 
Brister of the West Tennessee Teachers’ College, 
and Miss Olive Jones, principal of Public School 
120, New York City, presents the results in a 
pamphlet entitled “The Teacher’s Health.” 

It is found that nervous disorders are a chief 
cause of long and expensive cases of absence. 
These are more common among women than among 
men, and absences due to nervous disorders have 
a tendency to increase with advancing years. 


Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 


An Investment—Not an Expense 


Write Dept. ASBJ-12 for complete information. 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER COMPANY 
121-123 West Third Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Stock carried by Pacific 
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Type “BR” 
Dayton Ladder 


A “little brother’ 
to Type ‘“‘A”’ shown 
at left. A general 
purpose, popular 
priced safety lad- 
der. Seven sizes. 





Coast Representative 


Relatively good chances for a long life and com- 
paratively low sickness rates are revealed in com- 
parison with workers in other fields. This is offset 
by the fact that the effects upon pupils of even 
slight illnesses on the part of teachers is the most 
serious side of the teacher’s health situation. 

Discussing some of the habits of teachers 
inducing poor health, the pamphlet points to 
improper diet, irregular and hurried eating, in- 
sufficient recreation, undue absorption in their 
occupation, and restricted outside interests. 

In conclusion, it is urged that local communi- 
ties and school boards adopt the following measures 
for the fullest protection of the teacher’s health: 

Thorough health examinations for all teachers; 
periodic examinations for promoting the teacher’s 
health; a sanitary and healthful teaching environ- 
ment; health qualifications for employment; im- 
provement of teachers’ living conditions through 
adequate salaries, adequate teachers’ homes, or 
proper living accommodations in the community; 
and some plan for insuring teachers against loss of 
salary during illness and provision for medical, 
nursing, or hospital care for sick teachers. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


—The several organizations now engaged in the 
important work of preventing blindness and con- 
serving vision throughout the United States held a 
three-day conference, November 26 to 28, in New 
York City. The conferences were held under the 
auspics of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness in the Russell Sage Foundation Build- 
ing and endeavored to determine the latest develop- 
ments in the principal causes of blindness. Indus- 
trial physicians, ophthalmologists, public health 
nurses, and sight-saving class supervisors partici- 
pated in the conferences. 


—The annual school health day was observed in 
the elementary schools of New York City on No- 
vember 1. On that day, all academic work was 
suspended until all pupils had been tested and 
observed for easily discoverable physical defects. 
In connection with the work, each principal was 
required to establish close cooperation with parents, 
medical inspectors, and school nurses to make cer- 
tain that children with remedial defects received 
the benefit of proper treatment. Each teacher was 
asked to make herself thoroughly familiar with 
the procedure outlined in the course of study and 
syllabus in hygiene. 
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Par-Lock Stands Alone 
Among Pre-Plastering Treatments 


AR-LOCK offers the surest and most positive method of 
keying plaster to any masonry surface, but Par-Lock is more 
than a mere plaster key. The heavy coatings of asphalt in 
which the grit key is embedded afford an efficient protection 
against moisture, chill, stains or chemical reactions originating 
in the direct contact between plaster and structural surface. 


Par-Lock also checks the excessive suction of the masonry 
and thus saves the water of crystallization until the plaster 


. oe Plus an intbedded Makes the 


ke 
coating of grit ideal for plastering 


is effectively set. Its ductility relieves the strains 
which arise through unequal expansion of the 
plaster and its backing. 


Years of successful experience in America’s 
finest buildings are a dependable recommen- 
dation for Par-Lock. Not left to the risks of 


— hap-hesare sub contracting, Par-Lock is Par-Lock 
Appliers installed only by responsible, expert local Appliers 


ALBANY, Il i i MINNEAPOLIS, 
#25 Orange Street appliers, whose experience is at your 434 Builders Exchange 


TLANTA 1 1 ‘ NEW YORK CITY, 
e. Guthiens disposal. Get in touch with the nearest 


50 Church Street 
e PHILADELPHIA, 
ey Par-Lock Applier and rely on T45a Waleus becces 


PITTSBURGH, 
a Wharf 614 Bessemer Building 


BUFFALO, SCRANTON, PENNA. 
958 Ellicott Square Bldg. ‘ hy — 
CHICAGO ae . 4 
111 West Monroe Street Au 1011 Telephone Building 
CLEVELAND TORONTO 


218Hunkin- ConkeyBI ds. 2258a Bloor Street, West 


TRENTON, 
Sn ee S, . 339 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
751 SouthCessingham Rd, YOUNGSTOWN, 
DETROIT, 503 City Bank Building 
2457 First National Bldg. WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. z 904 Second Nat’l Bank 
2035 East 19th Street 6) Building 
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“Many of the pupils 
have mentioned the 
fine, new towels we 
have. I noticed a big 
difference, too, the 
very day they were 
installed. These Bay West 
Singltowls are certainly wonderful. 
They’re so pleasant to use and 
leave your hands smooth and soft.” 


Schools throughout America have 
improved their washroom service 
by installing Bay West Singltowls. 
You must use Bay West Singltowls 
to appreciate their wonderful qual- 
ities. Send for a free trial. Mail 
the coupon. 


Singltowls serve from your 
present standard fixtures, or 
from special Bay West Dispens- 
ing Cabinets. Send for descrip- 
tive catalog. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
Green Bay, Wis. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Please send me your De Luxe Dispensing Cabinet and several packages ef Bay 
West Singltowls for free trial. (Carrying charges prepaid. No obligation.) 


NG 6:0 56.855 6.8095 OES 096 4:5 05-065: 5.50:5. 00:55 968.05 500 66000 064.6844 ERT ETE RA KOKO 


P.S.—Ilf you want the highest type of towel service available you may prefer Bay 
West Dubltowls (served 2 kraft sheets at once). The fastest drying paper towel in 
existence. 


avaueeex check here 





A TYPICAL SCHOOL INSTALLATION OF 
FERROMETAL PARTITIONS 





PREDOMINATING FEATURES OF 
FERROMETAL CONSTRUCTION 


A perfected and standardized product, the result of 
many years experience. 


The last word in sanitation, no open unsightly seams, 
ginger-bread moulding, or exposed unfinished con- 
struction. 


Full panel interlocking construction in every sense 
of the word, all joints welded. 


The best steel possible for the purpose is used — 
Keystone Rust Resisting Copper Bearing Steel. 


Sound proof doors — insulated stiles—no metallic 
noise from slamming. 


Hardware is heavy cast brass nickel plated. 


Erection a simple matter, no cutting or drilling in 
the field, or complete erection service when desired. 


WE MAINTAIN A COMPLETE ENGINEERING AND 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT, SUGGESTED LAYOUTS 
AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE NO. 18 
ON REQUEST 





LITTERER BROS. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


3022-3032 North Rockwell Street 
CHICAGO -t- -i- ILLINOIS 


Representatives in all principal cities 
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UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
FAYETTEVILLE 


October 11, 1928 


DEPARTMENT OF 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Continental Chemical Corp. 
Watseka, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
We have been using your floor treatment, 


Car-Na-Var, for about a year and a half and find 
it a very excellent product. 









We find that Car-Na-Var lays the splin- 
ters on old wood floors and keeps linoleum and 
hardwood floors in excellent shape. In our new 
Agricultural and Engineering Buildings we have 
concrete floors throughout and had considerable 
difficulty in sweeping, as the dust raised inter- 
fered with the accuracy of the experimental work 
under way. We found that Car-Na-Var applied direct 
to the concrete floors eliminated the raising of 
this dust and made the floors much easier to sweep. 



















Yours very t ° 


LK 


Superintendent, 
Buildings and Grounds 
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THE UNIVERSITY of ARKANSAS 
standardizes on 





Entrance to 


Engineoring Dries quickly. Floors 
uilding ‘ ° 
U. of Arkansas. ready for traffic in one 
Architects— 
Jam ones aioe rl, hour. 
St. Louis, 


H. Ray Burks, 
Little Rock, 
Associate. 
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READ WHAT MR. L. L. BROWNE, 
Superintendent, HAS TO SAY 
ABOUT THE USE OF CAR-NA-VAR. 


yy TOO can profit by standardizing on 
CAR-NA-VAR, the nation’s school floor 


treatment. Here are a few features: 


Easily applied with a mop. No skill 
required. 


Economical—less than lc 
per sq. ft. per year covers 
maintenance costs. 


Does not scratch or mar—CAR-NA-VAR is 
NON-SLIPPERY. 


Our Guarantee allows you to give CAR-NA-VAR a trial on your own floors. 
Write for details. 


CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


WATSEKA 


219 SCOTT STREET 


Offices and Warehouses from coast to coast. 


ILLINOIS. 












SZANEW RULES &- PS 
SAREGULATIONS 


CHICAGO SCHOOL BOARD PROHIBITS USE 
OF SCHOOLS FOR FAIRS AND 
CARNIVALS 
The board of education of Chicago, Illinois, has 
adopted a rule providing that officers and employees 
of the board shall not issue permits for, or permit 
the use of schools or school property for conduct- 
ing carnivals, fairs, or like entertainments. It was 
the sentiment of the board members that the pur- 
poses for which school assembly rooms and school 
grounds shall be used, when school is not in session, 
shall be confined to free public lectures, or con- 
certs of a patriotic, educational, or civic nature, 
and that the conducting of carnivals or fairs in 
schoolhouses or on school property for gain or 

profit should be prohibited. 

The rule was adopted following a report that the 
assembly rooms in schoolhouses had been opened to 
persons who had used the same for conducting 
fairs, carnivals, and other entertainments, and who 
had permitted gambling devices and other games 
of chance in connection with the carnivals. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

—The question of teachers engaging in outside 
occupations likely to compete with other industries, 
came up for discussion at a recent meeting of the 
hoard of education of Salem, Mass. The following 
rule was presented: That all regularly employed 
teachers in the second system, excepting part-time 
teachers receiving compensation for service ren- 
dered, are prohibited from doing any service for 
compensation outside the school system of Salem. 
The matter was referred to a committee. 

—The board of education of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has adopted a rule which requires that all remain- 
ing fraternities shall immediately disband. Failure 
to disband means suspension or dismissal from 
school. The rule ends a four-year controversy over 
high-school fraternities. 

—Chicago Heights, Ill. The school board of Dis- 
trict 170, Cook county, Illinois, has adopted a new 
rule for the school year 1929-30, which provides 
that a single woman teacher who marries during 
the term of her contract will automatically termi- 


3 


nate her services at the close of the semester. 
Under the rule, a teacher who marries between 
September 1 and February 1 will end her term of 
service on February 1. A teacher who marries be- 
tween February 1 and the end of the school year 
will not be reemployed for the enusing school year. 
The rule does not apply to substitute teachers. 

Another 1ule adopted by the school board re- 
quires that, beginning with the school year 1928-29, 
each teacher, principal, and supervisor shall be 
required to complete three units of work once in 
three years at an educational institution of recog- 
nized standing. The course and the institution 
selected must be approved by the superintendent of 
schools before credit may be given. Any teacher 
who remains on the staff and fails to secure her 
credits will not be given a contract for a fourth 
year. 

—The McAllen, Tex., school board fixed the 
tuition rates for all grades for nonresidents at $5 
per month. 

—The school board of Mt. Gilead, Ohio, has 
adopted a rule whereby the tuition fee of non- 
resident pupils must be paid within thirty days of 
the end of each month. The tuition is to be paid 
by the neighboring township boards, and on failure 
to comply with the rule, the pupils will be ex- 
cluded from the schools. 

—The school committee of Lynn, Mass., voted 
down the rule which provided that henceforth, 
teachers employed in the local school system must 
live in Lynn. 

—The Seattle, Wash., board of education upon 
recommendation of Supt. Thomas R. Cole, has re- 
vised the rule regarding sick leave of teachers and 
absence on account of death in the family. Be- 
ginning this year, a teacher who is absent on ac- 
count of personal illness, will be allowed full pay 
for the first five days and half pay for fifteen days 
thereafter. The previous rule allowed half pay for 
the first twenty days. In case of death in the im- 
mediate family, three days’ absence with pay are 
allowed instead of two as formerly. 

—St. Louis, Mo. The school board has revised 
its rule governing the payment of salaries to teach- 
ers and principals who are absent more than one 
quarter in the aggregate during the year. The rule 
reads as follows: 

“Any principal or teacher appointed after the 
close of the second quarter of the scholastic year 
shall not receive any increase of salary the next 


succeeding year, by reason of the annual increase 
of salaries provided for in the schedule of salaries; 
but the time of service in a position of substitute 
shall be reckoned the same as that of a regular 
appointment in determining salaries. Any prin- 
cipal or teacher who shall be absent more than one 
quarter in the aggregate during the year shall not 
receive any increase of salary the next succeeding 
year by reason of the annual increase of salaries. 
Provided, however, that when any principal or 
teacher is granted a leave of absence for the pur- 
pose of advanced study, approved by the superin- 
tendent of instruction, or because of personal 
illness, he or she shall upon return to the work be 
assigned to the scheduled salary to which he or she 
would have been entitled had the absence not oc- 
curred, unless and until this leave of absence for 
advanced study or for illness has extended over 
three consecutive years, when no further increase 
in salary may be allowed.” 

—tThe following new rules were recently adopted 
by the school board of Ft. Scott, Kans.: “Teachers 
off duty for any cause other than personal sickness 
or death in the immediate family, shall lose the 
full amount of their salary. Teachers absent on 
account of personal sickness or death in the imme- 
diate family shall be allowed five days per year on 
full pay. ‘Teachers shall be allowed ten days addi- 
tional each year in case of personal sickness or 
death during which time the substitute’s pay’ shall 
be deducted. Absence for personal sickness or for 
death in the immediate family in addition to the 
provision above, shall result in loss of the full 
amount of the teacher’s salary.” 

—The school board of Lynn, Mass., during the 
past spring, adopted a rule which made residence 
within the city one of the requirements for appoint- 
ment and reappointment of teachers in the schools. 
Under the rule, all teachers employed, or to be 
employed, would be forced to take up their resi- 
dence within the city. 

At a recent meeting of the board, a resolution 
was adopted, which provides for a rescinding of the 
“residence” rule. Hereafter, there will be no re- 
quirement for residence of teachers in the service, 
or for those who may be appointed in the future. 

The decision to rescind the rule was made after 
a thorough discussion of the question, which re- 
sulted in the sentiment that the enforcement of the 
rule would not operate for the best interests of 
the children. 
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They have 


CLEAN 
ANchool Floors 


in Kalamazoo! 


Kalamazoo’s public school equipment comprises 14 buildings, 
or groups of buildings, some of them accommodating up to 
2,500 children. Since building maintenance begins with floors, 
FINNELL Electric Floor Machines are used throughout the 
system. 


Most of the school buildings are floored in classrooms and 
corridors with battleship linoleum, though some of the older 
buildings have hardwood floors. Linoleum floors are polished 
weekly with FINNELL Machines, and a coat of liquid wax 
is applied once or twice a year. Classroom floors are treated 
with liquid wax and polished 3 times a year. In this way a 
nonslipping, protective coating is kept permanently on the 
floors, at a cost of not over 14 cents a sq. yd. a year in corri- 
dors, and less than 1.8 cents a sq. yd. a year in classrooms. 


Old hardwood floors, which previous- 
ly had been oiled, have been scrubbed 
down to the bare wood with FINNELL 
Machines, given successive coats of 
liquid wax, and polished with the ma- It scrubs 
chine until they now require only 2 or J[¢ waxes 
3 polishings a year. lt lish 
You may have only one building in arenes 
your school system. No matter! From 
the eight available sizes of FINNELL 
Scrubber-Polishers you can have a 
system to fit your needs,—a system 
that will give you clean school floors 
economically. 


A survey of your floor conditions and 
area does not obligate you at all. Have 
one made now. For further information 
write FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., 2511 
East St., Elkhart, Indiana. Also Stand- 
ard Bank Bldg., Ottawa, Ontario, Can- 
ada. Factories, Elkhart, Ind., Hannibal, 
Mo., and Ottawa, Ont., Canada. District 
offices in principal cities. 










FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
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On Liauia Soap- 


Liova-san, the pure 
liquid soap, stands out in a 
competitive field as the stan- 
dard of quality. It has gained 
that reputation because the lab- 
oratory method of manufacture 
assures its absolute uniformity 
and constant adherence to high 
standards. 


Concentration 


Quality in a liquid soap 
depends on just two things. 
The first is quantity of soap 
solids. Liqua-San T contains 
18% true anhydrous soap. Di- 
lute it 40% or 50% and it will 
still contain more soap to the 
gallon than the average liquid 
soap on the market. Liqua-San 
C contains 40% true soap. 


Quality 

But equally as impor- 
tant as concentration is the 
quality of the soap solids them- 
selves. Liqua-San is made from 
the finest obtainable edible 
cocoanut oil and American 
potash. The laboratory method 
of manufacture assures that it 
will be perfectly balanced and 
neutral--never rancid or alka- 
line, never thin or watery. 


Soothing 


It will not chap the ten- 
derest skin--it’s soothing as a 
lotion. Buy Liqua-San and be 


sure. 





Samples Free — use the coupon! 





HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 


hie TL 
Huntington Laboratories 
INCORPORATED 


Huntington, Indiana 


MAIL THIS NOW/ 










The Huntington Laboratories 
Huntington, Indiana. 

Send samples of Liqua-San for testing, 
and prices. We are interested in a soap of 
real quality at a reasonable price. 






Name 





Address__ 
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No. 500 


Sizes, 30 x 30 in. 
to 30 x 96 in. 


No. 321 


Sizes 30 x 48 in. 
to 48 x 120 in. 


NAPPANEE, 


MSON School and Cafeteria Tables 


Leaders in their field 


Buyers of library, classroom, 
value of Samson Tables. They know that the vast difference in construc- 
tion of Samson Tables results in a vast difference in service. 


and school office furniture know the 


Such features as five-ply tops give Samson Tables permanent strength 
and lasting beauty. “Anchoring Cleats” on the undersides of the tops 
assure rigidity and durability. And the greater strength in the legs is 
due to “taper-miter-joint-boxing.’ 


> 


—And all these features are part of the new Samson Cafeteria Tables. 
But instead of the fine wood finish on the top we have added a linoleum 
top. This battleship linoleum is cemented onto the five-ply construction 


This well known Trade- 
Mark is your Guarantee 
of Workmanship and 
Quality. Look for it on 
all our tables. 


and with its smooth, easily-kept-clean surface gives a cafeteria table that 
is durable and attractive in appearance. Already it has established itself 
as the leader in school cafeterias. 


Write for descriptive details. 


‘TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pee Lhe eee ee 


Mutschler Brothers Company 





INDIANA 





TEACHERS 
SALARIES 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN NEW YORK 
STATE 

—The large increase in the total cost of schools 
during the past decade has been attributed to sev- 
eral factors, the most important of which is the 
more adequate compensation that is now being 
given to teachers for the great service which they 
render in the training of youth. In New York 
State, the average salary of teachers in the rural 
and village communities of the state in 1918 was 
#587, while in 1926, the last year for which figures 
are available, the average salary of these teachers 
had been raised to $1,297. The average salary of 
all teachers in state, city, village, and rural 
schools in 1918 was $1,023. In 1926, the average 
salary of all teachers had been raised to $2,046. 

The total inadequacy of teachers’ salaries in the 
state was so generally recognized that the first 
steps in increased state aid for schools in 1919 and 
1920 were taken in this direction. For this pur- 
pose, the state legislature in 1919 appropriated an 
additional sum of $5,300,000 which raised the 
school funds from over $7,000,000 to nearly 
$13,000,000. 

This constructive step resulted in an average 
annual inerease of only $100 in the salaries of 
teachers of the state. Living costs of every char- 
acter had greatly increased and the purchasing 
power of the dollar was rapidly on the decline. As 
a result, the legislature in 1920 was asked to ap- 
prove a teachers’ salary law, which provided for a 
state tax of 114 mills on all taxable property and 
appropriated the proceeds, approximately $20,- 
500,000, for the purpose of aiding the cities and 
districts in paying the required increases in teach- 
ers’ salaries. In the same year the salaries of 
teachers in the state normal schools and the state 
college for teachers were increased. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS SPLIT OVER 
PAY-INCREASE PLAN 
Teachers in the high schools and those in the 
grades of the New York City schools are waging 
a vigorous battle over who shall obtain a share of 
the $3.000,000 fund reserved by the board of educa- 
tion in its 1929 budget estimate for completing the 








revision of teachers’ salaries. The grade teachers 
have demanded that all of the money shall be used 
to increase the salaries of teachers in the elementary 
and junior high schools, now at the maximum 
rates in the pay schedules for those schools, which 
are $3,144 and $3,600 respectively. The high- 
school teachers have appealed to the city and school 
officials for a further increase for the high-school 
teachers at the maximum in their schedules— 
$4,404. 

It is intimated that the board members favor a 
plan of distribution which will allot an additional 
payment beyond the present maximum in each 
schedule—elementary, junior, and senior high 
school. The city officials are in favor of limiting 
the increases to the grade teachers, and this fact 
has caused the high-school teachers to become 
active in the interest of their group. 

The controversy over salary increases is due to 
the ruling of the corporation counsel which nullified 
the supermaximum rates in the schedules effective 
January 1, 1928. The board had planned to limit 
the increases to teachers who met certain standards 
to be set by the board of superintendents. Such 
limitation was held to be illegal, whereupon the 
board eliminated the supermaximum rates from 
the schedules. The action left a_ balance of 
$1.500.000 in the salary account this year. This 
sum, plus an equal amount for next year, has been 
reserved by the board of education for completing 
the revision of salaries in 1929, and has been in- 
cluded in the proposed budget. Whether or not it 
will remain in the budget depends upon the agree- 
ment entered into by the city and school officials as 
to how the money is to be distributed. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

The Louisiana legislature, at its last session, 
adopted a law, which makes it mandatory to 
equalize the salaries of men and women engaged 
in teaching in the public schools of the state. 
Under the law, parish school boards are given four 
years in which to make the change, so that by 
October, 1932, there will no longer exist any dis- 
crimination because of sex in the compensation of 
teachers. The law does not require or direct the 
reduction of any salary or salary schedule at pres- 
ent in force. 


BUILDING NEWS 

—Marion, Ohio. The school board has selected 
the architectural firm of Garber & Woodward, of 
Cincinnati, as the architects to plan and supervise 
the proposed $750,000 school-building program for 
the city schools. 


—New Britain, Conn. By a vote of six to three, 
the board of finance and taxation has asked the 
city council for an appropriation of $540,000 for 
the erection of a senior-high-school addition. The 
decision followed a discussion of the need for addi- 
tional facilities and the structural phases of the 
building. 


—Washington, D. C. The board of education has 
taken up with the legislative committee plans for 
a second five-year school-building program, through 
which the school officials expect to receive ade- 
quate accommodations for the school children. 


In outlining the plans for the new building pro- 
gram, it is expected that the officials will consider 
the wisdom of eliminating the items in the first 
five-year program, but lost in the delay, which 
rendered inefficient about 42 per cent of the pro- 
posals covered by it, and the inclusion of these in 
the new program as against planning the new 
schedule to embrace entirely new items of school 
needs, 


—The circuit court at Joliet, Ill., has dismissed 
a bill for an injunction, begun by Mr. Lawrence 
Henschen, local plumbing contractor, who sought to 
prevent the sale of $150,000 worth of bonds for 
a new school building. Mr. Henschen charged that 
the election was illegal and his action followed the 
rejection of his bid for plumbing work which 
proved to be too high to obtain the contract. 

—Rockford, Ill. The voters of the city have been 
asked to approve an increase in the school-tax levy 
to carry out an _ extensive building program 
arranged by the school board. It is the purpose of 
the school board to provide school buildings within 
three fourths of a mile radius of each elementary 
pupil. The board is hampered in its plans for an 
ideal program for the continued lack of funds and 
a reduction in school revenue of $219,729. 

—Providence, R. I. The school board has asked 
the city council to appropriate $120,000 for an 
addition of eight rooms and boiler room at the 
Nelson Street School. 

—Buffalo, N. Y. The city council has requested 
the finance committee of the board of education to 
submit a number of possible sites for the new 
schoolhouse in the North Main section. The 
action was taken to obviate the purchase of high- 
priced sites and is intended to force the school 
board to submit a site which can be purchasd at 
a much lower price than the one which had been 
previously selected. 
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SHELDON 
NO. 1000 
WITH TABLE 
FUME HOOD 
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) 
| Laboratory Furniture Specialists 





for 30 years 


For over 30 years we have been 
building an organization of 
trained personnel and perfect- 
ing the details of design, con- 
struction and finish ineorporat- 
ed in our product. Our entire 
resources and facilities are de- 
voted exclusively to building 
and installing the most durable, 
practical and attractive labora- 
tory furniture that experienced 
designers, skilled artisans and 





research experts can produce. : 
| 
. 
| 


| E.H. SHELDON & CO., MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








THE LEXINGTON JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Leslie H. Bell, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lexington, Mo. 

A conference on the need of a new high- 
school building held a few years ago between 
the board of education and sixty leading tax- 
payers of Lexington, Mo., led to a bond issue 
of $240,000 which was authorized December 11, 
1927, by a vote of eight to one. The bonds were 
sold at a premium that made an additional 
$10,000 available. 

The result was that the planning and con- 
struction of the new junior-senior high school 
was engaged in. The structure is three stories 
high. The exterior is of tapestry brick with 
stone trim. It is located on an elevation at 
the southeast corner of a 5'4-acre tract over- 
looking a natural bowl admirably suited for 
outdoor sports. To the north of the school is 
a large outdoor swimming pool built some years 
ago by the board of education and operated 
under the board’s supervision during the sum- 
mer months. 

The west entrance of the building leads into 
the corridor of the first floor. Here the fol- 
lowing rooms are located: home-economics unit 
—sewing, sewing-supply, pantry, home-nursing, 
practice dining room, cooking room with both 
electric and gas connections; a 21 by 80-ft. 
lunchroom for students who bring their lunches, 
and also for use as a banquet hall; 21 by 40-ft. 
storage quarters; dressing rooms, showers and 
lockers for the girls; equally commodious 
accommodations for the boys; manual-training 
department; and the agricultural shop. 

The main entrance leads into the corridor 
on the second floor. On this floor there are 
four senior classrooms, the office suite, and 
special rooms for music, science, teacher-train- 
ing, and commercial work. On the third floor 
there are six junior classrooms, nurse’s room, 


restroom for teachers, artroom and the senior 
reading room, library-junior-study-hall unit. 


One of the particular features of the building 
is the gymnasium-auditorium arrangement with 
entrances from the street as well as from the 
interior. This unit includes a 67 by 90-ft. 
gymnasium-auditorium proper, a 19 by 42-ft. 
stage, two rooms that may be used either for 
storage or as dressing quarters, boys’ physical 
director room, similar provision for the girls’ 
physical director, toilets, and projection-lantern 
booth. With this arrangement, this part of the 
building may be entirely shut off from the 
remainder of the school when entertainments 
are being given, or when community use of the 
building is being made at any time during the 
day. When the gymnasium classes are meeting, 
a folding partition divides the main floor space 
into two spaces, each 67 by 45 ft. When used 
as an auditorium, there is a seating capacity 
of 1,100. 

All classrooms are located on the outside of 
the building, giving each room outside light. 
Each room is of standard size, has unilateral 
lighting, plenty of 42-in. blackboard, and ample 
eorkboard for bulletins and exhibit material. 
The walls of the rooms are hard plaster, finished 
with a fine sand. The trim throughout is in 
enamel. The doors are birch with walnut finish. 
The floors are of hard maple. The corridors and 
toilets are finished like the classrooms except 
that the floors are of terrazzo. 


Other features of the building are: elec- 
trically operated and controlled program clock 
and fire-alarm system, with secondary clocks in 
the main corridors, study halls, gymnasium- 
auditorium, and cooking room; built-in venti- 
lated student lockers in the corridor walls; four 
drinking fountains of the Halsey-Taylor type 
on each floor; two large well-lighted and well- 
ventilaied toilet rooms on each floor; indirect 


steam heating with fans driving the air over 
radiators and delivering it for heating and 
ventilation to the rooms with the temperature 
of the rooms as well as the humidity automat- 
ically controlled. 
The buildi has i r 6 i 
ullding has a capacity of 620 pupils. 
If it should be necessary to enlarge it in the 
future, this may readily be done by adding 
rooms to the rear and continuing the corridors. 
The several contracts ran in amounts as follows: 


General (with extras)............. . .$139,490 
Plumbing, heating, and ventilation....... 32.000 
Electric wiring ........................ 6.350 
Equipment (considerable portion of old 
equipment usable) ................... 13,000 
SE OU his 6k cicada tee cae damdee 9,542 
Total cost of building (exclusive of site) .. 200,382 
Pe OP EE 25 05555:4 40 b4R Ase S eee RD EO 18,700 


The building was erected from plans pre- 
pared by J. H. Felt and Company, architects, 
Kansas City, Mo. The members of the board 
of education under whose direction the building 
was erected are: E. J. McGrew, president until 
April, 1926; Worth Bates, president: B. M. 
Little, member and vice-president since April, 
1926; W. J. Bandon, secretary; George P. Ven- 
able, treasurer; C. E. Yingling; Karl Winkler. 
THE THORNTON FRACTIONAL TOWNSHIP 

HIGH SCHOOL 

This school, erected in the Thornton town- 
ship, Illinois, derives its name from the fact 
that it serves but a fractional part of the main 
township of Thornton. The high-school district 
was organized in 1924, and serves a population 
of approximately 17,000, including Calumet 
City. 

With the exception of the roof, the new high- 
school building is fireproof throughout. The 
classroom floors are of concrete overlaid with 


quarter-inch battleship linoleum. The gym- 


nasium floor, for obvious reasons, is of wood 
(Concluded on Page 112) 
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101 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


This is the H-W Combina- 
tion Desk, a sturdy and 
trouble-proof school unit. 


The H-W line of School 
Seats is most complete and 
contains many desirable 


models. 





BUILT FOR STRENUOUS SERVICE 


"THIS is the Heywood-Wakefield Combination Desk, built to stand up under the 

long and severe use which every school unit is bound to receive. Its construction 

is so simple that there is nothing to get out of order, yet so strong that it will serve 

for years and years with one hundred per cent efficiency. The heavy PRESSED 

STEEL frame work and the solid wood parts are immovably united to make a desk 
that evenly and easily absorbs all weight and strain. 


Our seating experts will be pleased to explain why this Combination Desk also per- 
mits closer spacing without sacrifice of comfort — why it affords a more economical 
means of seating. These men will also be glad to offer you 
practical seating plans, without cost or obligation on your part, 

upon request. 

















The advantages of this desk and many 
other school units are described in our 
new School Furniture Catalogue. Write 


for a copy. 


ad ete er 


EG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Baltimore, Maryland 113 West Conway Street Los Angeles, California 801 East 7th Street 
Boston 45, Massachusetts Winter Hill New York, New York 516 West 34th Street 


Display Floor, 174 Portland Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 244 South 5th Street 
Buffalo, New York Wells and Carroll Streets 
land, O 148 North 10th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 2653 Arthington Street Fordlend, Cougen ae os 
Display Floor, 439 Railway Exchange Building San Francisco, California 737 Howard Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 1310 West 8th Street St. Louis, Missouri 6th and O'Fallon Streets 
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This 


No teacher can do her best work without the proper 
Give your teachers “The Alternator” for 
their classrooms . . . and it will revolutionize their class- 


equipment. 


room methods. 


Picture a swinging blackboard that works like a giant 
book—four “leaves” of eight “pages”, giving the teacher 
eight individual blackboards on which to write exercises and 
test questions. Placed behind her desk, it gives her eighty- 


four square feet of blackboard space, convenient to 
and display to the class! This efficient, swinging blackboard—called 
**The Alternator’’—is saving time and improving teaching conditions 
in thousands of schools throughout the nation. 


K-M SUPPLY CO. 





(Concluded from Page 110) 
The manual-training-room specifications were 
changed from concrete to wood, to offset possible 
damage to the tools which may be dropped to 
the floor. If a plane is dropped upon concrete, 
it almost invariably means a broken block. 

The windows throughout are of steel frames 
fitted with plate glass. This insures a maximum 
of direct lighting. The exterior walls are of 
variegated reddish brick, backed by hollow tile. 
The outside trim for doors and windows is 
hydrostone. The general plainness of the build- 
ing is relieved by an attractive Spanish design 
for the main entrance and by wall cartouches. 

In addition to the gymnasium, auditorium, 
locker and dressing rooms, cafeteria, study hall, 
and two offices, the building contains 16 class- 
rooms. Its estimated capacity is 400 students. 
The auditorium seats 696 persons. The stage 
is on the same level with the gymnasium. The 
gymnasium is 50 by 70 ft., and is finished from 
floor to roof in tan-colored brick. 

The building is heated by steam, with direct 
radiation. A thermostat system of heat control 
is installed. An extensive fan system insures 
proper ventilation and air changes. 

The plans were prepared by Berry, Wain- 
wright and Company, but the construction was 
in charge of Addison C. Berry, architect, located 
at Hammond, Indiana. 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

The board of education of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., has decided not to permit the use of the 
high-school auditorium for political meetings. In 
criticizing the action of the board in denying the 
use of the auditorium to a United States senator, 
the local newspaper said: “Here we have a demo- 
cratic form of government, of which the political 
party system is the backbone. Here we are ap- 
proaching a general election, and everyone agrees 
that as wide as possible a presentation of the issues 
is desirable. And here we have an eloquent mem- 
ber of the world’s greatest legislative body, offering 
to come to us to present his views on the issues and 
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is “The ALTERNATOR” 


With The Alternator, the teacher may prepare her blackboard 
lessons in advance and thus save time during the school period. The 
lessons and tests need not be exposed to the scholars until the proper 
time. To swing the board in any position, the teacher: merely gives 


a gentle push. The boards move freely, and stand in place at any 


andle 


123 West 8th St. 





angle where stopped. Think how convenient this would be! 


The Alternator saves time, enabling the teacher to keep lessons 
from day to day. It is easy to handle, as there is nothing to lift. 
And there is nothing to get out of order, for the patented swinging 
device always works perfectly! The cost is amazingly low. 


Write for our interesting new sixteen page booklet, showing 
pictures of The Alternator as installed and in use—together with 
informative and authoritative statements from school officials re- 
garding this efficient swinging blackboard. Ask for Catalog A-3. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





personalities of the campaign, and he 
the use of our public auditorium.” 


is denied 


—The policy of the board of education of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., is to give preference to unmarried 
women teachers. The board employed nine married 
women during the past four years. The new rule 
provides that any woman teacher who marries 
while engaged to teach, automatically resigns her 


position. : 


“One of the greatest problems in our schools to- 
day is the proper education of the thousands of 
pupils who are handicapped hecause of maladjust- 
ment due to the type of school, kind of subject 
matter, method of work, or the time element in- 
volved. The lame, the halt, and the biind are as 
numerous in the mental as in the physical realm,” 
said Principal Michael Lucy of Julia Riehman High 
School of New York City recently. “What can the 
society do to help solve these and other problems? 
T shall shortly send to the Chairmen of sections a 
list of problems and suggestions which have been 
submitted to me by district superintendents and 
high-school principals.” 

—The publie schools of Lynn, Mass., opened the 
school year 1928-29 with an enrollment of 16.266 
pupils. The percentage of attendance throughout 
the city for the month of September was 96.6, which 
is considered the best record ever made for the first 
month of a school year. 


The report shows that the distribution of pupils 
in the primary grades was 28.9 per cent; in the 
elementary grades, 26.4; in the junior high school, 
26.3; and in the senior high school, 16.9 per cent. 
The good record made by the schools this year has 
been attributed largely to the reorganization of the 
census and attendance department. The depart- 
ment now consists of a director, a visiting teacher, 
four attendance officers, and a full-time clerk. 


—The establishment of state boards of education 
in the states, with power to appoint their own 
superintendents, commissioners, and staffs, instead 
of having these officials elected, has been urged hy 
Prof. George D. Strayer of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. In support of his contention, Pro- 
fessor Strayer stated that the school systems have 
a large degree of uniformity only because of a 
national ideal, and not because of national control. 
He declared that state educational control is often 
placed in the hands of incompetent officials, and 
that the time has come to take it out of politics. 


The establishment of such a state ollice does not 
necessarily mean uniformity through the state, 
according to Professor Strayer, nor does it mean 
a bureaucratic control of the schools. In the states 
in which the office today is held by competent exe- 
cutives, the influence of the state superintendent 
and his associates is felt in the leadership offered 
rather than in the direct control exercised over 
local school systems. 

—Supt. Arthur C. Deamer of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
in a statement to the local board of education, 
recently issued an order that the schools remain 
absolutely neutral in the recent political campaign. 
In a letter which he sent to the principals of the 
schools, Supt. Deamer directed them and the teach- 
ers under them, to refrain from all political dis- 
cussions in the schools. He pointed out that the 
public schools must make no distinction in their 
policies as to the political beliefs of the children, 
or their parents. He held that the private views of 
the students along both religious and political lines 
should be respected. 

The action of Supt. Deamer followed a discus- 
sion which arose after Governor Smith declared in 
his Oklahoma City address that the Cedar Rapids 
school children were taught that another war 
would be started if he (Smith) were elected. 

—The board of education of Pratt, Kans., has 
been sued by Mr. Ike Devour, a farmer, who 
charges that the half-million-dollar schoolhouse is 
located on a lot belonging to him. Mr. Devour 
asks $25 and interest from May 1, 1914. 

—Superintendent D. B. Clark of Kenton, Ohio, 
has issued a warning to parents not to let their 
children accept free rides from strange automo- 
bilists. 

—Supt. C. F. Ridgley has announced a new sys- 
tem of standard tests to be used in grades four to 
eight of the city schools. The tests will form the 
basis upon which a diagnosis may be made as to 
the needs of the pupils in the fundamental sub- 
jects. Two tests will be given each year, one early 
in the school year, and the other preferably at the 
close of the school term. 

—‘Twenty-five years ago teachers were heard 
urging boys and girls to remain in school,” said 
Charles W. Taylor, state superintendent of Nebraska 
in a recent public address. “We do not hear that 
talk now. The value of remaining in school is uni- 
versally recognized and accepted. We are reaping 
today the harvest of that propaganda.” 
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é housands of blackboards will be 
decorated with holiday designs this month. 
Why not treat both pupils and blackboards to the best? 
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are made by the pioneer chalk makers of this country 
and are backed by 93 years of expert experience. 
Che wide range of brilliant colors and their velvety 
texture are a delight to teacher and student alike. 


VB iirc tania 
“HYGIEIA DUSTLESS and WALTHAM’ WHITE CHALK 


THE AMERIGAN @ CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES > 621-721 HAYES AVE, ,SANDUSKY OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE . 130 WEST FORTY- SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO: 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS : SANTA FE BUILDING 





LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835-93 YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICE » 











Film Courses 
That Inspire Ideals! 











































A scene from the film, “School Discipline,” in 
the course in Citizenship, DeVry School Films. 


OOD CITIZENSHIP cannot be taught like the facts of 
arithmetic. It must permeate the spirit and inspire the ideals 
of true patriotism. 


In the DeVry School Film Series on Citizenship, the elements of per- 
sonality, drama and romance which have made the motion picture such a 
great influence on the thought and conduct of people, have been used as 
a stimulus to desirable conden on the part of the pupils. 


Edited by C. A. Stebbins, formerly with the United States Bureau of 
Education and the California State Normal School at Chico, the course is 
based upon sound pedagogical principles. This is the distinguishing 
feature of all Del ry Se ool Films — they are prepared by educa- 
tors and definitely correlated with the regular courses. 


A striking tribute to the worth of these courses has just been paid by 
the University of Kansas, Charles Ellsworth Dent, Director Bureau of 
Visual Instruction. The university has obtained the complete series of 
DeVry School Films for use of all schools in its territory. The Field 
Museum, Chicago, uses these films in connection with their educational 
exhibits. The school systems of New York, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, 
Newark and many others use DeVry School Films. 


DeVry School Films come in both 35 mm. and 16 mm. widths and 
all are on non-inflammable stock. 


Send now for complete information including samples of the teacher’s 
lesson plans which accompany each film. No obligation, of course. 


Eight Complete Courses Now Available 


18 Lessons By Dr. C. Clyde Fisher, 
American Museum of Natural History 


American Statesmen 6 Lessons By Jas. A. Fitzpatrick 


Citizenship 12 Lessons By C. A. Stebbins, formerly with 
U. S. Bureau of Education 


By DeForest Stull, Columbia University 
By Fred C. Smith, Harvard University 

By Dr. Morris Meister, College of 

the City of New York 

Health and Hygiene 9Lessons By Dr. Benj. C. Gruenberg, Director 
American Association for Medical Progress 
By J. W. Coffman 


Nature Study 


World Geography 9 Lessons 
Vocational Guidance 9 Lessons 
General Science 9 Lessons 


Electricity 14 Lessons 


DEVRY SCHOOL FILMS, Inc. 


( Formerly Neighborhood Motion Picture Service, School Division ) 


131 W. 42nd St., New York 1111 Center St., Chicago 


Dept. 12 S.B. ( Please address nearest office) Dept. 12 S.B. 






















WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
STANDARD MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PORTABLE PROJECTORS 


Mail This Coupon Without Delay 


Gentlemen: Please send complete information, including 
sample of teacher’s guide, on DeVry School Film Courses in 


(Subject)__ 


Name 





Street 


City 





State. 
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.” SHAKESPEARE 


now fully covered by educational filmslides in the 


SPENCER FILMSLIDE LIBRARY 
How many times have you wished for illustra- 
tions of these particular subjects? Illustrations 
which would help you, once and for all, to im- 
mortalize events and characters. 

The HISTORY filmslides cover the United 
States, England, France, Europe, Ancient Greece 
and Ancient Rome. 

In the LITERATURE group are such old 
friends as The Lady of the Lake, Courtship of 
Miles Standish, The Ancient Mariner, and a 
dozen others, equally popular. 

IF YOU WISH YOUR CLASS TO BE A 
CREDIT TO YOU—USE SPENCER FILM- 
SLIDES. Literature sent upon request. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Washington 


New York 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Boston 








SIMPLEX 
PROGR AM 


CLOCK 
$110.00 


This is the simplest 
and least expensive 
bell ringing device 
on the market for 
use in Grade and 
High Schools. It is 
so simple that any- 
one able to set a 
clock can arrange 
the contacts to ring 
almost any program 
desired. There are 
no paper tapes or 
drums which can 
tear, wear, or cause 
trouble. The weath- 
er has no effect upon 
the accuracy of this 
program clock. It.is 
no more expensive 
to maintain than 
door bell equipment. 


Make Every Minute Count 


Cc #4 ad s , 
7 iT Lae a 





GIVE CHILDREN THE MAXIMUM BENEFIT 


OF THEIR SCHOOL HOURS 


SIMPLEX TIME RECORDER CO., Gardner, Mass. 


December, 1928 
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Petersom 


poxatory and librar 


... ESTABLISHES A HIGH STANDARD FOR EFFICIENCY AND QUALITY 


L-5060 
LIBRARY TABLE 


The table has a one-half-inch, five-ply 
top. The legs are rigidly held by braces 
and lag screws. It will stand hard usage. 
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Student’s Chemical and Agricultural 
Table. A dual-purpose laboratory 
table. Ample storage space for six- 
teen students—open spaces below 
provide knee space when students 
are using tools. 


SALARY SCHEDULES AND RETURN UPON 
INVESTMENT 


(Concluded from Page 38) 


the tenth year. In other words, the minimum 
for a high-school teacher with no experience is 
set at $1,350, and the maximum at $3,250. The 
nation-wide median minimum is $1,438, but in 
most cases in cities of this size, experience of 
one or two years is required. As a matter of 
fact, the Gary minimum is $1,750, but two years 
of teaching experience are a prerequisite. The 
nation-wide median maximum is $2,462, which 
is approximately but 75 per cent of the maxi- 
mum proposed here. In considering the prob- 
able savings, as illustrated in Column 4 of 
Table I, we find that only after sixteen years 
beyond the high school, and with twelve years 
of teaching experience does this position begin 
to show an advantage in financial return over 
the clerkship. 


Factors Not Considered 

Table I shows only the relative value of the 
salary schedules when considered from the 
standpoint of income. The probable actual sav- 
ings are not considered. No provision in any 
ease is made for the maintenance of a home or 
dependents, nor is any consideration given to 
the difference in the standard of living de- 
manded, the expenditure for professional con- 
tacts, and the need for summer-school attend- 
ance, in most of which particulars the 
teacher’s expenditures are materially larger 
than those of the clerk. Nor is the sex factor 
considered. It only shows that even when a 
salary schedule has many steps, with liberal 
annual inerements and maximums practically 
33 per cent above the national median maxi- 
mums, then only does teaching make possible 
a greater saving than a clerical position, but 
not for the first sixteen years beyond the high 
school. 


etc., 





1222-34 FULLERTON AVENUE 


The efficiency in every PETERSON 
unit is the result of over thirty- 
seven years research and study of 
modern requirements. The quality 
of PETERSON FURNITURE is 
built into high-grade materials by 
craftsmen long skilled in their 


trade. 


PETERSON laboratory and library 
furniture will last for the life of 


your building. 


rough sketch will suffice. 


Office and factory 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 





In cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population, 
according to data compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Education? in February, 1928, and 
reported in May, 1928, a total of 59 out of 100 
cities reporting on salaries of elementary teach- 
ers, were paying $1,000 or less to the teachers 
entering upon their service for the first time, 
while only seven paid more than $2,400, which 
is the maximum cited in the study reported. 
The medium and model increments are $100 and 
their number, eight. Thus again, the current 
practice does not compare favorably with the 
schedule used in the comparison where there 
are nine steps of $150 each, and one of $50. 
In the ease of the junior-high-school teachers 
and the senior-high-school teachers, the cur- 
rent practice in cities of this size seems to call 
for eight steps of $100 each. In the schedule 
cited there are nine or ten steps, with incre- 
ments of $150 or $200 respectively. Even in 
cities of 100,000 population and above, as re- 
ported in the same report, the median number 
of steps in nine, with $100 as the mode and 
median, while only 15 out of 52 of these cities 
have a maximum above $2,400 for their ele- 
mentary teachers. 


Conclusions 

If in the salary schedule, in the city under 
consideration, the return to teachers does not 
compare favorably with that made to persons 
in clerical positions, what then must be the 
conclusion as to the return which teachers in 
cities throughout the nation are receiving, and 
what must be the logical and economical step to 
take ? 

In short, we shall be compelled to advise our 
high-school graduates that, if the current 





4City School Circular No. 5, 
Elementary, 


May, 1928, Salaries of 
Junior High and High School Men and 


Women in Citles Having a Population of 10,000 and 
above. 


U. S. Bureau of Education. 


PETERSON SERVICE 


Our floor planning service has in 
many instances been a distinct fac- 
tor in eliminating unnecessary ex- 
penditures. If you are building or 
remodeling, our SERVICE DE- 
PARTMENT will gladly submit 
blueprints and specifications upon 
receipt of your floor plans—just a 
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L-5042 
MAGAZINE RACK 
Especially designed for the 
children’s department of the 
Library. It has five compart- 

ments of various sizes. 


WRITE FOR THESE CATALOGS 
LABORATORY CATALOG No. 14-N 
LIBRARY CATALOG No. 15-N 


LEONARD PETERSON & COMPANY, INC. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


salary schedules are continued, insofar as mere 
financial return and possible savings are con- 
cerned, it is more profitable to enter a clerical 
position upon completion of the high school 
at $16.25 per week, and advancing very slowly to 
less than $32 per week, than to begin teaching 
in the grades even though the maximum salary 
is $2,400, or in the high school with a maximum 
salary of $3,250. The only qualifying condition 
we must make to this is that the teaching posi- 
tion becomes more desirable from the stand- 
point of return upon investment, provided the 
teacher expects to make it a life profession and 
remains actively engaged in it for more than 
sixteen years beyond her completion of the high 
school. 

And we are compelled further to say to the 
business man and to the taxpayer in the com- 
munity, that he is bringing greater financial 
returns to the clerks who keep his books and 
write his letters than to the teacher who teaches 
his child, unless he and his community are pay- 
ing teachers of the children of that community 
a salary considerably above the salaries shown 
in this already-above-the-average schedule. 


PERSONAL NEWS 
—Mr. L. H. Lamb of Flint, Mich., has been elected 
president of the Michigan Council on Immigrant 
Education. 


—Mr. Frank E. Bishop of Tekamah, Nebr., has 
been elected president of the Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association (Dist. No. 2). 

—Mr. John A. Cheney, former superintendent of 
schools at Taylorville, Ill., died at his home in 
Shenandoah, Iowa, on November 3. Mr. Cheney 
who was 69, left the school field some years ago 
to become a practicing lawyer. 

—Miss Florence V. Essery, of the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed research agent for the Hamtramck, Mich., 
schools. 

—N. D. Showalter has been elected state super- 
intendent of public instruction in the state of 
Washington. 


oe 
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marred? 


scraped and worn? 


Will the janitor still be piling stu- 
dents’ stools upon the tables in 
order that he may sweep? 


Or will you install 


t 
A 


The B. L. Marble Chair Company 


School Seating Division 


Bedford, Ohio 





PRINCIPLES OF TEACHER PARTICIPATION 
IN ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 42) 

for some principals to catch the “we” spirit in 
school accomplishment rather than the “I.” In 
announcements and bulletins, in publicity and 
in ordinary conversation, the principal who 
wishes participation to amount to anything, will 
speak of what the faculty is doing or has done, 
rather than what he is doing or has done. 

Finally, too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the need of caution so as not to get the 
form and machinery of teacher participation 
ahead of the spirit of cooperation among the 
teachers, and between the teachers and the 
principal. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books 

1. Almack & Lang. Problems of the Teaching Pro- 
Session, 1925, Chapter VII. 

Emphasizes purposes, principles, advantages, and 
Saeerenengne of teacher participation in administra- 

on. 

2. Lewis, E. E. Personnel Problems of Teaching 
Staff, 1925, p. 383. 

States that in many cases a formal organization for 
participation could not improve upon the existing co- 
operation between teachers and administrators. 

3. Whitney, L. W. The Growth of Teachers in 
Service, pp. 77, 218, 219. 

Shows that participation has been successful in both 
large and small schools and that it promotes self- 
discovery, professional growth, and self-realization 
among teachers. Teaching profession is helped by 
stimulating leadership, a sense of responsibility, pro- 
fessional solidarity, and public confidence. 

Periodicals 

1. Brainard, P. P. “The First Step Toward a 
United Organization of Teachers.’’ School and Society 
XI: 217, Feb. 21, 1920. 

Shows the need and sketches a plan for nation-wide 
organization of classroom teachers. 

2. Coffman, L. D. ‘The Need for the Substitution 
of a Cooperative Type of School Organization for the 
Present.”” AMERICAN ScHooL BoArD JOURNAL, Sept.. 
1919. 

Participation must be based upon cooperation be- 
tween groups, not by dictation of either one. There 
must be a community of interest and an organization 
which will insure it. 

3. Deam, T. M. “Teacher Cooperation in Adminis- 
33 2126-30. 


tration of High Schools.” School Review. 
February, 1925. 

Secures participation through three channels, a 
principals’ cabinet of nine, and organization of eight 
department heads, and fifteen standing committees. 
Gives list of committees, their duties and accomplish- 


Will the edges of tables be nicked and 


Will the floor around the desks be 
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Full information on the Law Non- 
Colliding Chair and other types of 
school seating will be sent to inter- 
ested school executives on request. 
There is no obligation involved. 


“C@LLIDING CHAIR, 
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From the standpoint of economy, and aside from the 
saving of money ordinarily spent for repairs to desks, 
tables and chairs themselves, the Law Non-Colliding Chair 
effects an additional saving worthy of consideration — 


increased pupil capacity. 


The swiveling feature permits the chair to be occupied 
or vacated by means of a ninety degree turn, the pupil 
arising from or occupying the chair from a side position. 
The ordinary chair necessitates its being pushed back until 


sufficient space is provided for arising or sitting. The Law 
Non-Colliding Chair, therefore, requires considerably less 
space, thus permitting more economical placing of desks 
and tables. The ultimate result is one or two additional 
rows of tables with no sacrifice of working area. Investigate! 


ments, and finds that teachers enjoy contributing their 
talent and thereby add enormously to the effectiveness 
of the principal. ; 

4. Ettinger, Wm. L. ‘“Democratized School Admin- 
istration.” AMERICAN SCHOOL BoarD JOURNAL. Novem- 
ber, 1920, p. 54. 

Schools in a democracy ought to be organized on a 
democratic basis. The administration should reflect 
the best judgment of a majority of teachers in the 
school. Class distinctions should be broken down by 
teacher participation. 

5. Gardner, Ethel M. “Constructive Participation 
in Organization and Administration by Teachers.” 
AMERICAN ScHOOL BoAaRD JOURNAL, Sept., 1919, p. 32. 

The administrator has the “broad and distinct view” 
while the teacher has the “close-up view.” It takes 
both for effectiveness. Teachers will express them- 
selves. They should have an official and recognized 
way to do it. Many forms have been found effective. 

6. Gosling, Thomas W. ‘Cooperative Intelligence 
in City School Administration.” AMERICAN ScHOOL 
Boarp JouRNAL, Aug., 1919, p. 29. 

The great executive does not crush the initiative 
of those about him; he calls it into action. The super- 
intendent should exercise leadership, not domination, 
in education. The superintendent who guarantees par- 
ticipation performs an act of justice and gives evidence 
of far-seeing wisdom. 

7. Harris, M. C. “Teacher Participation in School 
Administration.”” AMERICAN ScHooL BOARD JOURNAL, 
Sept., 1919, p. 30. 

Advocates real conference among teachers and ad- 
ministrators which results in the whole force working 
with one single aim. Participation adds to knowledge, 
understanding, and sympathy, all of which are essential. 

8. Hunter, F. M. “Teacher Participation in the 
Determination of Administrative Policies.” School and 
Society, Nov. 28, 1925. 

Teacher participation is necessary to “institution 
building’ which is the great task in public education. 
It creates an interested group. 

9. Herron, Stella, and Clark, M. G. “The Part the 
Teacher Should Play in the Administration of the 
School System.” AMERICAN ScHoon. BOARD JOURNAL, 
Aug., 1920, p. 40. 

Claims that dictation by administrator makes crea- 
tive-minded teachers leave the profession. Participa- 
tion awakens enthusiasm among teachers for education. 
Functions of groups are outlined; results tabulated. 

10. Rice, Geo. E. ‘More Democracy for Teachers.” 
School and Society, XI: 230. Feb. 21, 1920. 

Urges that “policy making”’ be taken from boards of 
education and definitely given to teachers, since they 
are the only ones who really know what succeeds and 
what fails. Present plan makes mere clerks of teachers, 

11. Sears, J. B. “Teacher Participation in Public 
School Administration.”” AMERICAN ScHooL BOarpD 
JOURNAL, Oct., 1921. 

Movement for participation demands more _ than 
academic freedom. It demands both direction and in- 
formation. Should not limit the authority of the 
superintendent but should coordinate “line” and “staff” 
in the school. Gives definiteness and declares prin- 
ciples. 

M2. Shinn, Henry J. “The Functions of a Teacher's 
Committee.” AMERICAN ScHoon Board JOURNAL, Feb., 
1920, p. 43. 

Maintains that the teachers’ committees of the school 
board should get into direct contact with teachers and 





not take superintendent's report alone. 

13., Stillman, Chas. B. “Democracy in the Man 
agement of Schools.””. AMERICAN ScHuoo. Board Jour- 
NAL, June, 1920, p. 39. 

Democracy cannot be handed down from above. The 
system is to blame for present situation of dictation. 
Participation would prove a stimulus to school and 
community. 

14. Thompson, Frank V. “Democratization of School 
Administration.” AMERICAN ScHooL Board JOURNAL, 
July, 1920, p. 42. 

Participation offers larger opportunity to serve. The 
purpose of education remains the same but more minds 
will participate in judgments as to what should be the 
practice. Under participation, teachers will work with 
the artist’s zeal. 

15. Updegraff, Harlan. “The Participation of 
Teachers in School Management.” Educational Review, 
June, 1920, p. 52. 

A thorough statement of principles, points of view, 
and advantages. Discusses forms of organization and 
subjects upon which teachers deliberate with admin- 
istrators. 

16. Updegraff, Harlan. “Report of Committee on 
Participation of Teachers in School Management.” 
Klementary School Journal, June, 1922. 

What is being done is critically evaluated with rec- 
ommendation that some organs should be stimulated, 
some changed, and some abolished. A criteria set up 
to determine success or failure of organization for 
participation. 

_ 17. Washburn, Carleton. ‘“A Democratized School 
System.” AMERICAN Scnoorn Boarp JOURNAL, March, 
1921, p. 42. 

Specifies limits to teacher participation and then 
concludes that if teachers can be trusted with educa- 
tion of our children, they can surely be trusted with 
a voice in school management. 

18. Wilson, H. B. “The Participation of the Teach- 
ing Staff in School Administration.”” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, Feb., 1920, p. 61. 

Participation must be more than mock effort. Teach- 
ers are well qualified to participate if they are able 
to teach. Larger, more adequate, and complete educa- 
tional programs will result from cooperation. 


THE INCOME VS. PROPERTY TAX AS A 
SOURCE OF SCHOOL REVENUE 


(Continued from Page 44) 

tax upon income can be collected on the basis 
of returns, with the general cooperation of the 
taxpayers and with the minimum amount of 
evasion. What is sought is a personal tax which 
will not be shifted and which will bring home 
to the taxpayer, in the most direct form possi- 
ble, his personal obligation for the support of 
the government under which he lives. 

Some authorities have recommended the total 
abandonment of the state property tax so that 


this overburdened source of revenue would be 
(Concluded on Page 118) 
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Underwood. In the schools of ee a TTI 
every nation—in the cities and ” 
far off corners of the world— 
in fact, wherever human ee ; eas. 
thoughts and deeds are recorded -— | 
— there you will find the 
Underwood — the standard of 
typewriter efficiency. 


UNDERWOOD 


TheMachine of Champions 
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The Following Speaks For Itself: 


Mr. A. W. Munson, Supt. of schools, Taylor Falls, Minn., writes 
in a recent letter: 


“7 wish to compliment you on the construction, 
the completeness, the finish, in fact on every 
detail of the Chemical laboratory desks, 
recently shipped to us.” 

“My school board, my teachers, and my pupils 
are all enthusiastic about the furniture. 
You may refer to us at anytime.” 





LABORATORY AND VOCATIONAL FURNITURE DEPT. 


A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director of Sales 


1403 Kimball Building, 306 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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WHEN IN CHICAGO, VISIT OUR FACTORY — OVER 20 ACRES OF WORKING FLOOR SPACE. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY Chicago 


5 Established 


: Manufacturers of Dependable — Guaranteed 
Laboratory and Class Room Furniture 
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(Concluded from Page 116) 
somewhat relieved and left free for the purposes 


of local taxation.14 If the state should keep the 
entire revenue from incomes, then every section 
of the state would benefit to the extent that 
such revenue would reduce the direct state tax. 
On the other hand, if the revenue from the 
income tax is distributed wholly to the local 
units, as is now the case in Massachusetts, the 
lightening of the local burdens tends to reduce 
the pressure of the direct state tax. In regard 
to this matter, the National Tax Committee 
says: “Since this entire question of distribu- 
tion must be so largely affected by local con- 
ditions, the committee prefers to do no more 
than to offer general suggestions.” 
Some Conclusions 

The conclusions to be drawn from the above 
observations are: (1) That the general prop- 
erty tax, under modern conditions, is inadequate 
to support an efficient educational system; (2) 
that the economic resources of the nation are 
ample to supply revenue for educational pur- 
poses if tapped in an ideal manner; (3) that 
a graduated income tax, levied and collected by 
the state or National government, would help to 
distribute the burden of taxation more justly 
with the taxpayers of the states or nation; (4) 
that the adoption and successful administration 
of the Federal income tax has greatly increased 
the practicability of putting a state income tax 
into effect; (5) that the existence of a well- 
developed Federal tax machinery greatly reduces 
the administrative organization which a state 
must provide in adopting the income tax; (6) 
that the returns made by the individual to the 
Federal government may be used in reporting 
to the state government; and (7) that a state 
income tax would involve a minimum of state 
administrative machinery for collecting the tax 


147'agw Burdens and Evemptions. National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York, N. Y. 1923. 


and a minimum of inconvenience to those from 
whom the tax is collected. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION SPEAKS OUT 
(Concluded from Page 42) 
Sacramento may not be slackened because of 


lack of proper facilities.” 
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Bureau of Census, 
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Mrs. H. S. Wanzer, another member, says, 
among other things, that: “The board of edu- 
cation of this city aims to promote education 
on a high plane and to give to our boys and 
girls every possible advantage to obtain a good 
education. There is nothing so vital in this 
world for our children than for them to go into 
life with a fine well-rounded education. It is 
our duty as citizens to see that this is possible.” 

A third member, A. R. Galloway, Jr., notes 
that the public is critical over increased school 
costs, but he believes that the board of educa- 
tion has a plain duty and cannot escape the cost 
item. “I would summarize the obligation of 
the board of education,” he says, “as being first, 
to follow the state law rigidly; second, to be 
cautious in the purchase of supplies; and third, 
and to my mind by far the most important, 
extremely judicious in all appointments in the 
school department.” 

The board of education consists of J. E. Lynn, 
president, Dr. A. M. Henderson, Mrs. George 
B. Lorenz, A. R. Galloway, Jr., and Mrs. H. 8S. 
Wanzer. 


THE NEW PARIS HIGH SCHOOL 
(Concluded from Page 55) 


The total cost of the building is $91,502. Of 
this amount, $69,477 is charged to the school 
proper and $22,025 to the gymnasium. The 
per-pupil cost is computed at $315.77 for the 
school and $100.11 for the gymnasium, or a 
total of $415.88. 


Griffith, Goodrich and Waterfall of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., are the architects. 


—Springfield, Ill. The elementary-school prin- 
cipals have recently organized an elementary-school 
principals’ association, which is affiliated with the 
national school principals’ association. A meeting 
is to be held in the near future, at which time 
officers will be elected and by-laws adopted. 
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“ BUY THE FENCE WITH THE STROW 





Six years is not 


the age of discretion 


O a child a ball is a prized possession 

and “tag” a serious game. So when 
his ball bounds into the street, or when 
the road helps to elude a pursuer, you 
cannot expect “six years” to remember 
that passing automobiles may cripple for 
life. 


Older folks whose days of ball and “tag” 
are over — who now sit in Principals, 
Directors and Teachers’ chairs — must 
ward-off danger from play-intent children. 


Make the play period as safe as a study 
period. Enclose the playground with an 
Anchor Playground Fence. A fenced play- 
ground enforces safety. 


Four exclusive features make Anchor 
Fences both attractive in appearance, and 
exceptionally strong. A local Anchor Fenc- 
ing Specialist will gladly advise you and 
take charge of erection. Our nearest office 
will send him, or a Catalog. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 


Eastern Avenue, and 35th Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cleveland, Detroit; 
Hartford; Houston; Indianapolis; Los Angeles; Mineola, 
L. I.; Newark; New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. 
Louis; San Francisco; Shreveport 
Representatives in other principal cities 
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It is easy to build a Coaster to sell for a low price. 
It’s easy to build a Coaster that will last for years. It’s 
easy to build a Coaster that combines both low price 
and years of life. But that’s not the idea. 


The Idea is, to build a Coaster that is 
low in cost when that cost is measured 
in Units of Use! 


Fun-Ful playground equipment is lowest in cost 
when you consider service. Place two pieces of equip- 
ment side by side—both intended to fill the same re- 
quiremnts—one Hill-Standard and the other any other 
make—then figure costs. If both pieces of equipment 
were priced the same—if both endure for the same 
number of years—the Fun-Ful equipment will still cost 
far less, for it will be used far more. 


Fun-Ful equipment, over the same period of years, 
renders far greater service than any other playground 
equipment, for children are quick to learn which “works 
best”—where they get the most for their money. They 
prefer Fun-Ful equipment and they show their prefer- 
ence in use. That’s why Fun-Ful playground equip- 
ment is built to stand greater use and abuse — that’s 
why it costs less. 


Our catalogue not only shows the greatest line of 
play equipment made, but it also shows why that equip- 


ment appeals to children—why it is used. 


. i 


Hitt-STANDARD (op. 


EsT.1900 


Anderson, Indiana,U.S.A. 
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¥ This is the harmonica orchestra of 
Sy the Milam School, Dallas, Texas, com- 
prised of members from all classes. 


Educational and Social 
Values of ze Harmonica 


By WM. J. HAUSSLER 


O SOME teachers and musicians, the results claimed for har- 
aka instruction sound so extraordinary that it may be of 
assistance to them in viewing this instrument in correct perspec- 
tive to quote verbatim from a few of the thousands of reports 
made each year on harmonica activities as carried on in educa- 


From kindergarten to grad- § 
uating class, the harmonica & 
proves valuable and interesting. 
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tional institutions throughout the country. 


taken at random. 


Mr. Edward R. Maguire, Princi- 
pal, Junior High School No. 61, 
New York City, says: 


“T have been using harmonicas in 
schools for many years. The harmon- 
ica is a real musical instrument, pure 
in tone and accurate in pitch. It is of 
great value because of its motivation 
power in interesting those big boys 
whose voices are apparently hopeless 
and who are discouraged in their at- 
tempts to take part in the usual vocal 
school music lesson. The members of 
my Harmonica Band have developed 
the instrument to the point where they 
are able to render high class selections 
in a musicianly way, and through this 
they are led to a greater interest in 
music and in instrumentation. They 
graduate from the harmonica to the 
more complicated wind instruments of 
the band and orchestra. 


“As a socializing factor the har- 
monica ranks high. I have had expe- 
rience with the so-called ‘bad’ boy. 
His interest once awakened and en- 
couraged by his success with the in- 
strument. I have, through this, an ad- 
ditional hold upon him, a leverage with 
which to work.” 


* * * 


Ruth Townsend, Supervisor of 
Music in schools of Paducah, Ky., 
reports: 


“We have a harmonica band in each 
of the grade schools in Paducah and 
are more than pleased with the re- 
sults. We find it arouses interest in 
music and creates a desire for further 
musical development. The harmonica 
is of sufficient value that we make it 
a part of our regular school work. 
We hesitated about taking up harmon- 
ica work, owing to our lack 
of knowledge of this instru- 
ment, but found that with the 
aid of free instruction books 
and charts it was easy for 
the children to learn to play. 
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j! scriptions of the practical helps 
which are available without 
charge for use by teachers. 


Following are some 


C. F. Miller, Supt. Galesburg Pub- 
lic Schools, Galesburg, Ill, makes 
the following statement: 

“We are very much pleased with the 
harmonica work which is being con- 
ducted in the Galesburg Public Schools. 
It is remarkable to see how rapidly chil- 
dren are able to master the harmonica. 
We are not attempting to stress this 
work over our regular music work in 
the school but we feel that from the 
standpoint of rhythm it has been a de- 
cided help to our regular course of 
instruction in music.” 

* * * 

Dr. Moritz Stoehr, Professor of 
Physics at Mt. St. Vincent’s College, 
New York City, and Professor of 
Acoustics at Mt. St. Mary’s College, 
in Plainfield, N. J., gives this studied 
opinion: 

“To me I think that the greatest 
point of advantage in using the Hohn- 
er Harmonica consists in the following 
physiological phenomena. If adults or 
children use such an instrument as the 
harmonica, even with no intention of 
playing in itself — merely producing 
sounds, those sounds, which are all of 
a correct and definite pitch, as I have 
ascertained by careful investigation, 
will leave impressions which are de- 
posited through the labyrinth and the 
acoustic nerve in the brain and will be 
a musical education and may lead to 
the acquiring of absolute pitch, which 
so few possess. ‘Therefore, I highly 
recommend the Harmonica as an inter- 
locutory teaching device —an_ instru- 
ment that puts anyone on the proper 
path for a musical education.” 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


The brochure shown to the left is mailed 
without charge to adults interested in the 
possibilities of harmonica instruction. Its 
scope is indicated by its title. 
It contains full information on 
the development of harmonica 
work—with illustrations and de 
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Dept. 534-M 114 E. 16 St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Please send me your free brochure on ‘The Harmonica as an Important Factor in ] 
the Modern Education of Girls and Boys.”’ | 
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BRING YOUR CLASSES 
UP-TO-DATE BY USING 
The 
TRANS-LUX 
AIR-COOLED OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
Equipped with HANDLES 


THIS ADDS MATERIALLY TO EASE OF PORTABILITY 










Opaque Projection makes it possible for you to 
bring all subjects up-to-date, as all current publica- 
tions are immediately available for projection. 







Also, remember that it is so efficiently cooled by 
its suction blower that sufficient light intensity is 
used to give excellent opaque projection, — under 
daylight conditions with the Trans-Lux Daylight 
Picture Screen. 








Upon ordering, please be sure to specify current 
on which projector will be operated. 








Further particulars will 
be sent upon request. 









TRANS-LUX 
DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 


247 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 









































Remembered 
Lessons! 


Leading educators endorse the use of motion pictures as a vital 
aid to textbook work in making the teaching of many difficult 
subjects more stimulating and impressive. 

Special educational releases are now available, some on 16 mm 
as well as standard films. Included are the series on Human 
Geography and Physical Geography edited at Harvard, Nature 
Study, Current Events, and single pictures relating to other 
studies. Teachers Aid Pamphlets are issued with all educa- 
tional pictures. 

Classified lists of all Pathé releases for classroom use are now 
ready for distribution. Write for a copy. If you will indicate 
the type of picture in which you are especially interested, we 
will gladly suggest the releases best suited for your purposes. 
Use coupon below. Pathé Exchange, Inc., Dept. R1, 35 W. 


PATHE 


Educational 


MOTION PICTURES 


Pathé Exchange, Inc., Dept. R1, 35 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 
Gentlemen: Please send me full information on the PATHE’ PICTURES. I am interested 


in a Program of motion pictures for the purpose Of........cccccccccceccsccceccecvccceces 
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ply dealer can stock you. 








INDEX OF SCHOOL-BOND PRICES 

(Concluded from Page 59) 
in the market, the attitude of some of the large 
corporations might” be watched to advantage. 
Large commercial or industrial bond issues 
have been conspicuous by their absence recently. 
However, a few large issues are beginning to 
appear now. One of the most outstanding was 
announced in the papers on November 8—the 
$50,000,000 bond issue of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The bonds earried an interest rate of 434 
per cent and were priced at 99 to yield 4.81 
per cent. 

Table IV shows that there has been a decrease 
in the yield of Federal-government bonds. After 
reaching a yield of 3.56 per cent in August, 
the yield is dropping well down into the 40’s 
now. The yield of government bonds is still 
10 points above what it was a year ago. 

As Table V shows, October set a new all-time 
high record for stock prices. Part of this buy- 
ing of stocks is with borrowed money. This 
process has taken very large sums of money 
that might otherwise have gone to bonds, but, 
what is much more important, this great de- 
mand for money and the high interest rates that 
are being paid for the money borrowed for pur- 
poses of stock speculation are important rea- 
sons why the interest rates on bonds have gone 
up. Table V contains very important informa- 
tion for anyone who wants to be well informed 
about the probab’e trend of bond prices. In con- 
nection with the total amount of money loaned 
against stock-exchange collateral, Table V_ af- 
fords a good basis for estimating the direc- 
tion of bond prices. The average price and 
vield of the bonds in Table V follows about the 
course we would expect from our knowledge of 
the movements of school-bond prices, but these 


AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless Blackboard Crayons 
make pure white marks which erase easily. They 
are packed in the new metal box which keeps thein 
safe from moisture and breakage. Your school sup- 


prices in turn enable us to estimate what schoo!- 
bond prices will do. 

Table VI shows that the prices of all com- 
modities have fallen since September and are 
now almost 2 per cent under the high point for 
the year. There has been some slight falling 
off in the prices of building materials. The 
prices of iron and steel, and metals in general, 
have held firm, but other bui'ding materials 
have decreased. In choosing a time to issue 
school bonds, it is important not only to sell 
the bonds when the high price can be obtained, 
but, if possible, also at a time when building 
costs are low. It is to assist the schoolman in 
picking such times that the material on build- 
ing prices is included along with the material 
on bond prices. Our aim is to include along 
with the bond index whatever material will 
assist in deciding when and how to issue school 
bonds. 


THE NORCATUR RURAL HIGH SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 54) 
with the first floor. It has a seating capacity 
for 600 persons. A playing space of 34 by 64 
ft. is available for basketball. Storage space 
for the folding chairs is arranged for under the 
stage. A balcony seated with two rows of opera 
chairs surrounds the room on three sides. 

The basement provides a large room for shop- 
work, an agricultural classroom, boiler and coal 
rooms. These rooms are all semibasement 
rooms with full-length windows. 

The special features of the building are the 
thermostatic heat control, automatic ventilating 
system, and the provision for natural light in 
the hallways. The heating system is provided 
with twin boilers which may be used together 
or separately. Full-length steel lockers are 
found in the first-floor corridor and second-floor 









BINNEY @&® SMITH 


41 East 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 


vestibule. Corridors and vestibules are floored 
with cement. 


The cost of the building is $70,000, and the 
equipment $5,000. The building was planned 
and constructed by Mann and Company, archi- 
tects, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN FIRST 
R. E. Hardaway, Bartow, Fla. 

Seven years ago, when the widows’ pension law 
was first taken advantage of by the taxpayers of 
Polk county, Florida, very few thought that it 
would mean so much in the economic life of the 
county as well as the educational life of its chil- 
dren. It was enacted together with a one-mill tax, 
the entire proceeds of which go to help widowed 
mothers clothe and feed their helpless little half- 
orphans and to keep them in school. 

This year, the number will not fall far short of 
five hundred applications, and if all are granted, it 
will result in the taking of twenty-five hundred 
children. Not all these are even half-orphaned, but 
a wise provision of the law specifies that, where the 
husband is ccnfined to some state institution or is 
the victim of an incurable disease, the wife and 
children get this help. In other cases it assists 
aunts, uncles, and other relatives in caring for 
helpless nieces and nephews. If this help was not 
forthcoming from the county, it might result in 
many children being sent to the already over- 
crowded orphan asylums. 

The applications are filed each year, .two for 
each child, who must have been previously 
examined by a practicing physician. These ap- 
plications are closely investigated by the school 
attendance officer, who reports to the county school 
board as to the financial and other standing of the 
person making the application. The board with 
the facts before it, accepts or rejects according to 
law. If the school board approves the application, 
it goes before the county commissioners in the same 
manner, and upon their approval the stated amount 
for each case is allotted and monthly checks issued 
by the clerk. Heretofore the boards have not set 
any limit on the amount paid an applicant, but in 
order to make the funds last longer, they have this 
vear set the amount contributed at five dollars 
for each child, and five for the mother, but in no 
case to exceed twenty dollars. 
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TEXTBOOKS 


Members of the state legislature of Mississippi 
have recently received from the Employing Book- 
binders’ Association of America a memorial calling 
attention to the uneconomical phases of the state 
manufacture of textbooks for school use. 

“At the last meeting of the executive committee 
of this association, its attention was directed to the 
fact that the legislature of Mississippi contemplated 
passing a bill providing for the state manufacture 
of school textbooks. Your name has been given to 
me as a member of the legislature who would give 
consideration to this question. 

“This is not a new question, nor is the state of 
Mississippi a pioneer. It has been tried in the states 
of California and Kansas with most unsatisfactory 
results, 

“It is true that the legislature in connection with 
problems of education is especially interested to see 
that the children have the best textbooks, but in the 
states of California and Kansas it has been found 
necessary to purchase large numbers of textbooks 
from publishers because suitable books could not be 
procured for private manufacture by the state. 


The Hazards of State Publication 


“Undoubtedly what is urging the matter is the 
question of economy and unless a person is familiar 
with the experience of those who have tried that 
plan, namely, operating an extensive printing and 
binding plant, he may not know that where it has 
been tried it has always been a failure. The initial 
outlay for equipping a plant on the scale you would 
need to supply the requirements of the state of 
Mississippi is tremendous. The depreciation, how- 
ever, of such a plant is considerable. Type, for 
instance, depreciates at least 25 per cent every year, 
so that the whole set of type used in the plant 
would have to be renewed every four years at least 
and probably before that because much type is 
destroyed and lost in the course of being used. The 
presses depreciate at least ten per cent a year, and 
if there are new inventions they depreciate a larger 
percentage. Then there is, of course, the interest on 
the investment which is also lost. The result of all 
this has been that large concerns, such as Sears, 
Roebuck Company, the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, and the Pictorial Review, have sold their 
manufacturing plants for what they could get for 
them and have turned over the printing of their 
publications to printing plants engaged in general 
printing. It must be constantly remembered that 
the overhead of a printing plant goes on year in 
and year out, and where the plant is simply for a 
special purpose there are always periods in the year 
when there is very little to do, but the general ex- 
penses go on just the same. These so-called slump 
periods in private plants are filled in by long time 
work, which would not occur in a state plant. 


Interference With Private Enterprise 


“There is also this to be borne in mind in con- 
nection with such a problem, that the more the 
state goes into business the weaker the state be- 
comes because it destroys business for the private 
citizen and takes away his opportunity to earn 
money to pay taxes to maintain the state. If the 
state goes into the schoolbook business, there is no 
reason why it should not also go into the shoe busi- 
ness or the clothing business. Persons who have 
spent years studying the process of government, 
are unanimous in the conclusion that that govern- 
ment governs best which governs least, and that 
the fullest and widest opportunities should be given 
to the people of the state to carry on their enter- 
prises free from the competition of the state itself. 
It has always been found to be a failure. It was 
found to be a failure during the war when the Na- 
tional government went into the railroad business 
and it always will be. It is impossible to keep 
politics out of a state activity, whether it consists 
of entering upon a field which should be left en- 
tirely to private enterprises or whether it consists 
in the ordinary matters concerning government. 


“It has also been found from experience that a 
state activity is not so efficiently managed as an 
ordinary private plant. 

“These observations are submitted to you for your 
consideration and we earnestly hope that the state 
of Mississippi will not adopt a policy which the 
experience of other states has already shown to be 
unsatisfactory and will probably be abandoned. 


Secondary Education in Country and Village 


By Emery N. Ferriss, Ph.D. Cloth, 401 pages. 
Published by D. Appleton and Company. New 
York City. 

This volume is an interesting contribution to the 
solution of the problem of rural education on the 
secondary level. The author approaches his sub- 
ject by a historical survey of American secondary 
education, followed by a very thorough and satis- 
factory presentation of the present status of 
secondary education in rural and village commun- 
ities. His statistical data relative to curricular 
tendencies and requirements on the part of state 
boards and accrediting agencies are particularly 
helpful. 

Much of what is said about the aims and objec- 
tives of secondary education has been said before 
and it is difficult to see the need of its rather 
tedious repetition here. However, there is genuine 
utility in the sections devoted to the problems of 
curriculum organization in the small secondary 
schools and to the educational materials and means 
of solving these problems. The third part of the 
book is devoted to the junior and senior high school 
and junior college in the small community. Much 
factual material is presented here that will help 
to clarify the thinking of those that have charge 
of administration of secondary schools in rural 
districts and small towns. 

The most valuable section of the book is that 
devoted to the internal organization of the 
secondary school in the small community. Many 
helpful suggestions are given concerning schedule- 
making, pupil guidance, extracurricular activities. 
and general problems of administration that con- 
front the rural educator. Dr. Ferriss’ book should 
find a place in every teacher-training institution. 
It would make an excellent textbook for a course 
in rural secondary education, and it will prove a 
boon not only to high-school principals in the 
country, but to principals of small private high 
schools wherever they may be located. 
Extracurricular Activities 

By Harry C. McKown. Cloth, 617 pages. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co., New York City. 

This is a thoroughly helpful book for the high- 
school principal and his staff. There has been a 
growing tendency in our city high schools partic- 
ularly to curricularize the extracurricular activ- 
ities, to place the responsibility for their conduct 
on the faculty instead of on the student, and to 
dislocate the academic schedule to find place for 
the multifarious activities wrongly called, accord- 
ing to the pessimist, extracurricular. That is a 
danger, no doubt, but the objective fact remains 
that the enrichment of the extracurriculum, if one 
may coin an ugly word, proceeds apace at a be- 
wildering tempo. If chaos and disaster is not to 
be the end-product, the principal and the faculty 
must take a hand, encourage and direct these activ- 
ities into helpful channels. Theoretically, the 
extraclass activities should probably be a problem 
only for the student body; actually, if they are to 
be profitable, it is a problem for the faculty as well. 
The present volume is a useful manual for the 
faculty member appointed to direct a student organ- 
ization. No one can find fault with the author 
for failure to be comprehensive; every possible 
extracurricular lane that Tommy Baxter or his 
sister can wander into, from a saxophone club to 
a kite contest, is treated here. Most of all, prac- 
tical suggestions, that have stood the test of ex- 
perience, are given generously. Especially valuable 
are the sections devoted to student councils, school 
publications, and commencement programs. The 
chapter on athletics is worth reading and weighing, 
but alas, for human frailty, despite all the printed 
wisdom, the student body—and the faculty—at 
Zenith High School will continue as of old, more 
interested in winning the county championship in 
football than in getting honorable mention in the 
State University’s scholastic contest. 
Secondary-School Curricula 

By William L. Uhl. Cloth, 582 pages. Published 
by the Macmillan Co., New York City. 

In this volume the author has made a very in- 
teresting contribution to the literature of curri- 
cular development. He first traces the origin and 
development of the secondary-school curriculum; 
this is followed by constructive criticism of these 
curricula. This is probably the weakest part of 
the book and shows a notable lack of proportion. 
The author has something to say about the schools 
of the Pietists, the Port-Royalists, the Oratorians; 
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he discusses Luther, Sturm, Melanchthon, Petrarch, 
Erasmus, Vives, Rabelais, Ramus, and their con- 
tribution to educational policy of their day, but 
there is not a word in the book to indicate that 
western Europe ever knew of the existence of a 
Jesuit school, or that the Jesuit Order had a sys- 
tem of education -and applied it in its far-flung 
line of colleges. One may condemn the system, 
but a scholar can hardly ignore it. This omission 
is the more significant because in the excellent 
bibliographies appended to each chapter, the author 
gives first-class reference books that discuss the 
influence of Jesuit education at length. 

However, the real value of the book lies not in its 
appraisal of historical curricula, rather it consists 
in collating the determining principles that have 
been operative in recent times in curriculum con- 
struction. The author has shown the weakness as 
well as the strength in the various bases for formu- 
lating the curriculum. He has provided students 
of education with norms whereby they may evaluate 
the adequacy and reliability of their particular 
technic. It is not precisely the author’s fault that 
after finishing the book one feels that there is a 
good deal of criticism, a good deal of explanation 
of prevailing procedure, but only a modicum of 
definite prescription in the matter of curriculum 
construction. That is the present state of the case 
in the secondary field; the curriculum is in a pro- 
cess of flux. The present book has enabled school- 
men to see what is being done. Perhaps from it will 
be evolved principles and a philosophy of education 
that will tell us what should be done. 


The Changing College 

By Ernest Hatch Wilkins. 
Price, $1.50. 
Chicago, Ill. 

The former dean of the colleges of arts, literature, 
and science of the University of Chicago presents 
in these papers the fruit of his experience. Not 
all the essays are of equal merit, probably due to 
the varied circumstances under which they were 
first prepared, but all of them are useful to college 
administrators desirous of clarifying their think- 
ing in the midst of this mad swirl of educational 
change. The question of orienting the student, of 
adjusting the freshmen to a new world, the problem 
of providing sufficient activity for the gifted stu- 
dent, the rescue of the curriculum, sadly battered 
out of shape by the orgy of electivism in which 
American colleges indulged—all these and others 
are treated adequately and interestingly in this 
little volume. All college educators will not agree 
with his solution of the problem, but at any rate it 
is a solution, and a solution put into practice in one 
American college, largely by Dr. Wilkins himself. 
The paper on Freshman Week presents the pro- 
cedure at the University of Chicago for making the 
newcomers feel at home, for getting them off to a 
good start in the university world. Many honest 
men will disagree with the dictum, enunciated in 
“Who Shall Go to College?” that only the poten- 
tial leader shall be admitted to the academic por- 
tals. Hasn’t leadership, and preparing for leader- 
ship been a bit overworked in the educational 
world? We want leaders, yes; we welcome them to 
our colleges but we need followers too, intelligent 
followers, men and women who will be willing to 
take their part in the world’s work, even if that 
part is off stage and doesn’t appear on the printed 
program. A refreshing paper is “College Teach- 
ing,” with its earnest plea for college teachers that 
teach and are not merely research machines. All 
in all an interesting book, one that should be on 
every dean’s shelf. 


The High-School Library 

By Hannah Logasa. Cloth, 283 pages. Price, 
$1.75. Published by D. Appleton and Company, 
New York City. 

Teachers and librarians alike owe a debt of 
gratitude to Miss Logasa, librarian of the Univer- 
sity High School, University of Chicago, for this 
book. The cause of a lack of library development 
lies fundamentally in the lack of understanding 
between library and school people, and in the fail- 
ure of educators to appreciate the library as the 
most essential laboratory supplementing the cur- 
riculum throughout the school system. The purpose 
of this book is to show the function of the library 
in secondary schools and to state the underlying 
educational principles upon which modern high- 
school library service is based. Stress is laid on 
the contributions of the library to the objectives 
of education. Teachers as well as librarians in 
secondary schools need the orientation and_ back- 
ground provided by the volume. Technical library 
devices are merely indicated, not treated in detail, 
as such matters have received proportionally far 
more treatment in other publications during the 
past ten years. 

The twelve chapters of the book deal with ob- 
jectives, high-school library development, organizing 

(Concluded on Page 124) 


Cloth, 132 pages, 
The University of Chicago Press, 
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If You Have A 
Commercial Education 


Problem — 


an investigation of our com- 
plete and comprehensive list 
of commercial textbooks and 
teaching materials may help 
you to solve it. 


Gregg texts are supported 
by 30 years of experience in 
the field of commercial edu- 
cation. 


Gregg texts, laboratory ma- 
terials, methods books, tests, 
measurement scales, charts, 
etc., for all commercial sub- 
jects, are now serving thou- 
sands of all types of schools 
and courses. 


It costs you nothing to investigate. Our nearest 
office is at your service. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


CRUMPTON and HOSIC’S 


Junior High School English 


By Claudia E. Crumpton, A.M., Head of 
English Department, Hutchins Intermediate 
School, Detroit, and James Fleming Hosic, 
Ph.M., Ph.D., Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


This fresh, stimulating series provides an 
independent book for each year in the junior 
high school. All the important topics are 
treated systematically and thoroughly in each 
of the books on successively higher levels. The 
subject matter is so interestingly connected 
with the daily life of the pupils that they soon 
come to feel a real need of the ability to use 
good English, not only in the schoolroom but 
also in their social life and later business life. 
The treatment throughout is in the laboratory 
style. The directions are ample even for teach- 
ers of limited experience. 


Book One (Crumpton) $1.00 Book Two (Crumpton) $1.12 
Book Three (Crumpton and Hosic) $1.24 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22d Street, Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Announcing 


The LAIDLAW 
READERS 


A COMPLETE SET OF BASAL READERS 
Primer Through Book Eight 


M Madilene Veverka, Head Supervisor, Kindergarten- 

* Primary Department, Los Angeles, one of the 
authors, has contributed much to these books which are 
based upon an outgrowth of the content and method of 
The New Barnes Readers. 


Among the many developments resulting from this 
revision, the following five points are indicative: 


. A small Primer vocabulary. 
. Extremely simple sentence structure. 


. Home life is the central thought of the early 
pages of the Primer. 


. Extremely rich response material on various 
levels of difficulty to take care of individual pupil 
differences. 


. Decorative end sheets serve as a key to practically 
every noun in the Primer —a child’s dictionary. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Avenue 36 West 24th Street 
Chicago New York 





WINSTON 


A New Series 


with “features which make traditions look like 
ox-carts in the presence of automobiles.” 




















—Journal of Education. 


THE TRIANGLE 
a ARITHMETICS 


Published in both a Three-Book Edition and a 
Six-Book Edition for Grades Three to Eight 


SOME OF THE FEATURES 


A content based on the results of exhaustive research— 
Scientific step by step development of the processes— 
Standardized tests — Standardized problem scales — 
Motivated problem material — Diagnostic tests and 
remedial exercises—New type objective tests—Wealth 
of practice material, reviews, and periodic cumulative 
exercises—A work book (pad) for each grade. 


Illustrated literature upon request 


THE JOHN ©.WINSTON COMPANY : 





WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago Dallas San Francisco Atlanta 
cinema eines | 











FOR TEXTBOOKS ——— 
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(Dept. M-94) 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
270 Madison Ave. 536 So. Clark St. 











A New Lead in Geography 
THE DODGE-LACKEY 





By Richard Elwood Dodge, formerly Professor of Geography, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Earl E. Lackey, Department of 
Geology and Geography, University of Nebraska. 


The Dodge-Lackey Geographies for the 
schools are human geographies. Today re- 
lationships of human groups economically, 
commercially, and socially, are the larger 
world problems. Hence, in this series the 
emphasis is on man himself as to his back- 
ground, and the use he makes of the area 


There are many new pedagogical fea- 


Numerous fine maps and many interest- 
ing photographs illustrate the book. 


Dodge-Lackey Elementary Geography 
Dodge-Lackey Advanced Geography 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
559 Mission St. 
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(Concluded from Page 122) 

the library for education, the school librarian and 
her work, the high-school pupil, pupil guidance and 
adjustments, reading as a leisure occupation, de- 
vices for increasing voluntary reading, teaching 
pupils to use books and libraries, the library in 
the school community, in relation to modes of 
teaching, as an adjunct to the classroom. Ap- 
pendices inciude the North Central Association 
score card for school libraries, a list of book lists 
for high ,schools, a selected list of books on school- 
library organization and administration, books on 
vocations and vocational guidance. Besides, there 
are bibliographies at the end of each chapter 
giving an average of a dozen references to books 
and periodicals. An 8-page, double-column_ index 
is provided. The book is appropriately dedicated 
to Mr. Certain, “to whose untiring efforts the 
school library movement owes its growth.” 


Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 

By George Drayton Strayer and Clifford Brewster 
Upton. Cloth, 394 pages. Published by the 
American Book Company, New York. 

This is the third book of a three-book series of 
arithmetics. It covers the work of the higher 
grades. The authors call attention to the fact that 
the book primarily presents the applications of 
arithmetic as found in business and industry. The 
formula and the simple equation are here presented 
as important aids to arithmetic and are applied 
generously in mensuration, in the work of pro- 
portion, and in indirect problems in percentages, 
areas, and volumes. 

The book is divided into four chapters, the first 
two covering the work of the seventh grade and 
the last two that of the eighth grade. The first 
chapter deals in everyday problems, such as find- 
ing per cents, commission, discount, profit and loss, 
ete. The second enters upon studies which have 
to do with savings and commercial banks, geometric 
constructions, measuring circles, ete. 

The third chapter goes more intimately into busi- 
ness procedure and engages in lessons dealing with 
percentages, checks, drafts, borrowing money, in- 
stallment buying, buying houses, and measuring 
solids. The fourth chapter covers thrift and com- 
pound interest, stocks and bonds, building and loan 
associations, fire and life insurance, equations and 
formulas, ratio and proportion, square root and the 





metric system. Each chapter is followed by review 
work, 


Scott’s Kenilworth 

Edited by Eunice Cleveland. Cloth, 570 pages. 
Price, 80 cents. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
Chicago. 

A scholarly introduction, an ample glossary, 
questions for study, and a format that makes the 
volume most attractive for the home reading table, 
distinguish this latest addition to the Modern 
Readers’ Series. 


Easy-to-Make Toys 

By C. A. Kunou. Cloth, 80 pages, illustrated. 
Published by The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Th author produced a textbook some time ago 
entitled, “American School Toys,” which met with 
popular approval in school circles where the sub- 
ject of toymaking was appreciated. The present 
volume is a continuation of the plan adopted in 
the former book and embodies some surprising 
elaborations. The designs which the author has 
adopted cover a variety of new subjects. He has 
brought to his subject new ideas and figures, and 
some charming forms of expression. 

The main text deals with the mechanics of toy- 
making. It enumerates processes and procedures, 
and deals with the materials employed. Then fol- 
low a seriés of full-page designs which include 
children, pet and wild animals, clowns, boats, 
automobiles, garages, soldiers, household parapha- 
nalia, ete. 


The Story of Figures 

Paper, 39 pages. Illustrated. Published by the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 

The story of figures is charmingly told in a series 
of sketches which begin with the stone age. Fig- 
ures are carved in stone. Then comes the period, 
4,000 years ago, when Egyptians did their arith- 
metical calculations on parchment. They learned 
how to record “one skin” and “two skins” and then 
five skins and one skin.” and later began to grasp 
fractions and decimals. Thus, the progress of deal- 
ing with figures is told, beginning with a remote 
period and brought down to the present day. The 
climax in the story is reached when the Burroughs 
adding machine attained its highest stage of per- 
fection. The romance of the adding-machine in- 
dustry with its humble beginning, its struggles with 
improvements, and its ultimate success, is well told. 


Seven Important Reasons for Selecting 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 
For All Your Textbooks 


It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock. 
This stock is as tough as cloth and will outwear three 
ordinary covers. 


TWO: It is cut and folded true and exact. 


: The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
THREE: enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 
easily and quickly. 
FOUR: It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue, which do 
* not come loose. 


FIV E: It is absolutely waterproof. 
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SIX: It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


SEVEN e Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 
¢ ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 
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NEATFIT 


DJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


NEW MODEL 


‘OLD OVER ON THAT SCOR- 
ING WHICH REPRESENTS 






PERFORATIONS TO THAT 
LINE 







THE BEST BOOK COVER 
EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 


Each Year 


THE em ot yy BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 


LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 





IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Home Office—Syracuse, New York 


ATLANTA DALLAS CHICAGO 


Famous Seamen of America 

By Hanson H. Webster and Ella M. Powers. 
Cloth, 390 pages. Price, $2. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Tales of the stirring deeds of American seamen 
in war and in peace. It is of interest to any live 
boy or girl, and splendid for the school library. 
Roller Bears and Safeway Tribe 

By Edith Fox. Cloth, 274 pages. Published by 
the Macmillan Co., New York. 

An original reader developed from classwork in 
the Jefferson School, Bakersfield, Calif. A better 
argument for safety than a hundred formal texts. 
Oral Drill Book in Arithmetic 

By L. I. Everly. Cloth, 160 pages. Published by 
the Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Il. 

Carefully tested drill material in the fundamental 
processes and in fractions. Attention is given to 
the four forms of number combinations—vertical, 
horizontal, equation, and missing element—and_ to 
the difficult combinations, correct psychology and 
motivation. 

Idylls of the King 

By Alfred Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth 
Nitchie. Cloth, 402 pages. Price, 80 cents. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Another volume of the Modern Readers Series. 
Edited for rather mature readers. 

Laboratory Manual of High-School Chemistry 

By George Howard Bruce. Cloth, 112 pages. 
Price, 76 cents. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Sixty experiments, quite enough for a complete 
high-school course, are here outlined. Directions 
and explanations are ample to reduce the teacher’s 
work to a minimum. Questions and directions for 
written reports are included to insure the observa- 
tion of essential phenomena and to clinch the stu- 
dent’s understanding of theory and fact. The work 
is entirely practical. 

The Dawn of American History 

By W. L. Nida. Cloth, 534 pages. Price, $1.28. 
The Maemillan Co., New York, N. Y. 

A revision of and enlargement of a book first 
published in 1912. The new chapters on the history 
of science, music, art, and invention add much to 
the understanding of many elements of modern 
progress. The new edition, like its predecessor, is 
not always accurate in its generalizations. It fails 
altogether to reflect the growth of knowledge and 
social theory in the late middle ages, and it min- 
imizes the political, economic, and nationalistic 
aspects of the religious wars. 
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KNOWLEDGE 
PENCIL TABLET 











Adopted as standard by 
hundreds of Pennsylvania 
Schools and by many 
others in every state of 
the union. 


Made in two sizes — 6x9 
and 8x10’). 


In two papers — White 
and Canary. 


In a variety of thicknesses 
—From 50 to 100 sheets. 


In perforated style — So 
that any sheet is instantly 
removable. 





Complete information available thru any Service 
Wholesaler or direct from the manufacturer. 


J.C. BLAIR COMPANY 


Manufacturing Stationers - - Huntingdon, Pa. 
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Photo graph through courtesy of the Macmillan Co., Publishers. 


Childhood’s ruthlessness 


what will it 
do to your text books? 


i ae only way to lengthen the life of books 
used by children is to build them strong and 
sturdy—resistant to both use and abuse. 


Covered with durable Fabrikoid, textbooks 
stand up under the most severe treatment, the 
most strenuous service. Scuff-proof, water- 
proof — Fabrikoid resists wear and tear. And 
the longer life that it gives textbooks decreases 
your replacement costs. 


Fabrikoid is thoroughly washable. Fingerprints, 
ink stains, grease spots, and other defacing 
marks are instantly removed with soap and 
water, leaving the books clean and sanitary. 


Through term after term of service Fabrikoid 
covers keep their strength and good looks. And 
wherever they are used they effect important 
economy. 


We cordially invite Principals, Teachers, and 
Board of Education members to correspond 
with our Textbook Department, which will 


give prompt attention to every inquiry. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Fabrikoid Division 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


JUPONT) 
fABRIKOW 


REG.U.S. PAT. 


FABRIKOID 
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to your new school buildings. 


catalogue is ready for mailing. 


enestra 
SCHOOL WINDOWS 


They’re NEW 


Distinctly different in design and more 
sturdy in construction, these new Fenestra 


School Windows will add architectural 
beauty and much-to-be-desired conveniences 


Write today for complete details —a new 





DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2266 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Canadian Metal Window and Steel Products Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Factories: Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Canada. 
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Notice how completely 
Weatherstrips seal the 







hard to open and close. 
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Cold Scholars 


cannot study 





ATHEY 
window 
against drafts, dust, and smoke by 
the cloth-to-metal contact—the only 
method devised that makes windows 
weather-tight without making them 
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or concentrate on class work. 
It costs very little to make 
schoolrooms draft-proof when 
compared to the saving in fuel 
and the benefits to the school 
averages. Records show that it 
seldom takes three years for the 
saving in fuel to pay for the 
installation of ATHEY Weath- 
erstrips, not taking into account 
the saving because of cleaner 
rooms and less fuel and ashes 
to handle. 















Cloth Lined Metal WEATHERSTRIPS 








ATHEY WINDOW SHADES 
The Perfect School Shade. 


Send for our New Catalog 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6023 W. 65th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Detroit: 
W. O. LeSage & Co., 410 Donovan Bldg. 
Cresswell-McIntosh, Reg’d— 
420 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Quebec 


UTI RAAT 








SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 


legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill: 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Ten Years of Educational Research, 1918-1927. 
By Walter S. Monroe. Bulletin No. 42, 1928. 
Price, $1. Published by the Bureau of Research, 
College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
The present bulletin traces the progress of educa- 
tional research under the Bureau of Research of 
the University of Illinois. The rather extensive 
enumeration of studies made by the bureau, cover- 
ing a wide range of educational subjects, is indi- 
cative of the general status of educational research 
during the period. The booklet contains a list of 
the printed publications of the bureau, the reports 
of educational research and related materials, and 
a list of the doctors of philosophy in education. 
The material for the booklet was prepared by a 
committee, working under the direction of Mr. 
Walter S. Monroe, director of the bureau, and has 
been edited by Miss Mabel Hull. 


_ A Study in the Equalization of Educational Op- 
portunity in Kentucky. By Jesse E. Adams, Paper, 
268 pages. Price, 50 cents. Published by the 
Bureau of School Service, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky. The present study was 
begun as the result of a determination to equalize 
educational opportunity in Kentucky and to pro- 
vide means for meeting the situation. The study 
covered more than a year and a half and was suc- 
cessful in offering methods which provided the 











CHARLES FOSTER 


Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. | 





Professional Service for Architects. I 


Duluth, Minn. 


512 Sellwood Bldg., 





basis for building a program of education offering 
equal opportunity for every child in the state. The 
pamphlet takes up such important points as the 
holding power of the schools, the factors affecting 
the efficiency of the schools the cost of the schools, 
the support of the schools, and the proposed budget 
for maintaining a minimum program of achieve- 
ment in each local community. 

A Competitive Master Specification for a Perfect 
Painting Job. Compiled by Frank B. Stevens. 
Paper, 15 pages. Published by Paint Engineers, 
Ine., 1009 South Kolmar Ave... Chicago, Ill. Con- 
tains a standard form of contract with instructions 
for painting and wood finishing. The material 
should prove helpful to school authorities and 
architects who are confronted with the problem 
of securing a good painting job. The firm offers 
the services of its research laboratory to anv school 
official who is in need of accurate and practical in- 
formation regarding wall troubles, wall finishes, 
paints, or varnishes. 


Fifth Edition of Standards of the Hydraulic 
Society for the year 1928. Paper, 80 pages. Price, 
fifty cents. Published by the Hydraulic Society at 
90 West St., New York, N. Y. The present 
pamphlet is a revision of an earlier one, which con- 
tains a revision of the extracts taken from the 
A. 8S. M. E. test code for centrifugal and rotary 
pumps, and changes in the materials recommended 





| RANDOLPH A. WIESE | 
| CONSULTING ENGINEER 


| Science Laboratory Equipment and Furniture 


| 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 


for the construction of special service pumps, in 
line with the latest and best practice. It contains 
the standard classification for pumps, instructions 
for installing and operating pumps, and data on 
water working pressures, materials for pumping 
different liquids, and other information concerning 
pipe friction, flange dimensions, and friction of oil 
in pipe lines. 


Third Edition Trade Standards of the Com- 
pressed Air Society for the year 1928. Paper, 47 
pages. Price, fifty cents. Published by the Com- 
pressed Air Society at 90 West St., New York, 
N. Y. This pamphlet is an enlarged and improved 
edition of an earlier one, with numerous tables and 
illustrations concerning the treatment of compressor 
problems. The new material includes a description 
of the A. S. M. E. standard air receivers, with a 
list of the standard sizes for these receivers, pneu- 
matie tool standards, portable compressors, and 
additional information relating to the installation 
and care of compressors. 


Teachers’ Salaries in Certain Endowed and State- 
Supported Colleges and Universities in the United 
States, for the year 1926-27. By Trevor Arnett. 
Paper, 83 pages. Published by the General Educa- 
tion Board, 61 Broadway, New York City. The 
report represents the results of a study of teachers’ 
salaries intended to show the present status in the 
institutions of higher learning in the United States. 
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N OW being specified for 
those buildings where a fine 
type of toilet partitions is re- 
quired at prices only slightly 
higher than metal. 


“IE 


THE MILLS COMPANY 
915 Wayside Road 
Cleveland, O. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


THE GREATEST SHOWER 
IMPROVEMENT 
Made in Years, 
Is The Easy Clean 
Feature Of 
THE NIEDECKEN 
SHOWER HEAD 


THE 
NIEDECKEN SHOWER STALL 


Patented 


A LEAK PROOF FIXTURE 
For School Installation 
Complete With Niedecken Shower 
CAN BE SET IN BATTERIES OF ANY NUMBER 


The walls of the Stall are made of a continuous sheet of 
\y-inch copper bearing steel which with the riser are welded 
to the bottom. After installation the stall must be finished 
with water-proof enamel paint. 


Write for Bulletin S. B. 15 X 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS. MFG. Co. 


RA 1 LW uK E CE, u. S. A. 
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Palmer Liquid Soap 
Tank System. 


Most satisfactory, sanitary and economical soap 
service in School Wash Rooms containing two or 
more wash basins. Soap Valve service at each 
basin: as pictured. Can readily be installed in 
building already erected without defacing walls: 
as well as included in new building plans. Highly 
developed and perfectly practical in principle, 
material, construction, workmanship, finish AND 
SERVICE PERMANENCY. Write for fully de- 
scriptive literature. 


bi ODUCTS < 


WAUKESHA,.WIS. 
Adjacent to Milwaukee 


Individual Soap Dispensers 
Improved Floor Brushes 
Paper Towel Fixtures 
Toilet Paper Fixtures 
Floor Dressing 
Vacuum Eraser Cleaners 
Sanitary Dusters 












Janitor 
Sanitary 
School 
Supplies 
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No Squirting 
No Waste 
W ith Century 


Once outside the school doors chil- 
dren are bound to be playful. It’s 
only natural. But when their play 
turns to fooling with the drinking 
equipment it’s a different story. 


A special feature on Century foun- 
tains prevents squirting if the hand is 
placed over the bubbler top. This fool- 
proof feature keeps the children out 
of mischief and at the same time saves 
water. Other economies and the dur- 
ability of Century fountains make 
them the logical school installation. 


Write for a catalog of the 
complete line before you decide. 





Century Brass Works, Inc., Belleville, IIl. 










DRINK-KING 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. RAT. OFF. 








FOUNTAINS 
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Bausch & Lomb 
Double A Microscope 
is a practical, inexpensive, dur- 


ably constructed 


instrument 


especially designed for the ele- 
mentary biological laboratory. 
Being of standard size, the 
parts are interchangeable with 
those of the standard B & L 


microscope. 


The _ illustration 


shows a 


DOUBLE A with a revolving 
nosepiece and a wide field tube 
in place, the detachable base 
removed and the mirror insert- 
ed above the stage for illumi- 
nating opaque objects. Thus 


equipped, this 


instrument is 


excellent for dissecting. 
information and prices on this instru- 
ment will gladly be furnished on request. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
680 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Panelboards 








in 
Schools 


Where tiny, trusting hands 
are apt to grope for a switch, 
there is a hazard — unless 
the switch is safeguarded. 
All € Panelboards are 
dead-front panelboards. 
Their safety is equalled only 
by their service. 


A catalog, describing 
every fA detail, will 


be mailed free. 


Frank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


sT. Lous 


a EDS 









The & Major System, for auditorium 
lighting control, is “dead-front” and a re- 
mote control—therefore absolutely SAFE 


for players and audience. 
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NO PIG TAIL TWIST MOTION PICTURE 
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LOW IN PRICE 


yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 ft. 
picture up to 100 ft., equal in 
quality and definition to pic- 
tures in moving picture houses. 


15 Days Free Trial 


Compare it with any other make; 
if not perfectly satisfactory, return 
it and your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Many exclusive me- 
chanical features in point of ease 
of operation, long life, safety, ad- 


justable take up, focus adjustment, simplicity throughout. 
US. Navy IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


e That’s why the United States Navy is using 150 machines 
has just and 51 being used by Hollywood’s most famous celebrities, 
directors and producers. 


bought 1tS professional quality with portability. Weight 44 pounds. Can 
151 be operated from any light system, farm lighting included. 
st Write for interesting details. 


HOLMES = HoLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Projector 1640 No. HALSTED sT. CHICAGO 


Also made with special base 


FIRST CHOICE 


among the schools of America 


BECAUSE— 


The guaranteed Dudley 
combination locker lock is 
both pick-proof. and fool- 
proof. It eliminates your 
key nuisance and gives pos- 
itive safety and control to 
student property. 

Send today for sample 
lock for free examination 
and easy self-financing plan. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORP’N 
Dept. A-112 
26 North Franklin Street 


CHICAGO 
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In the Handley School there is embodied one of the finest 
examples of modern school building practice in America. 


After a careful investigation, Landis equipment was 
adopted because it met the most exacting requirements 
of their highly diversified curriculum, and because of its 


LLL rrr 


ELECTRIC TIME 


and 


Program Clock Systems 


Handley Memorial School, Winchester, Va. 


requirements. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. — WAYNESBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 
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simplicity, quality, and dependability. 


When contemplating installing this type of equipment 
write us for details and we will gladly furnish full infor- 
mation and suggestive layouts to meet your particular 










WHEN A SCHOOLMAN NEEDS A JOB! 


(Continued from Page 32) 

About your picture: we are having it enlarged 
as one of the board uses the squint system, 
diagnosing each picture applicant, first covering 
up one eye and then another, in this way draws 
conclusions that are very accurate and enables 
the board to decide the teachers to hire. We 
nearly hired a teacher with a glass eye if it 
hadn’t been for this method. 

We would be glad to hear from you soon, Mr. 
Gurton. I assure you Montana is a nice place 
to live in. About salaries paid, superintendent 
gets $2,400 first year; $2,200 second year, etc., 
as long as he cares to stay. This downward 
sliding scale keeps them longer on the job; they 
finally go on the county and retire from active 
duty. Yours truly, B. A. Salter, Clerk. 

Becoming Well Acquainted 

My Dear B. A.: You have not said whether 
your name is Bertram or Bartholomew. So I 
was afraid to call you Bert for fear that it 
should be Bart. You might elucidate a bit on 
your cognomen, since we have become well 
acquainted as to use nicknames. 

The date of this letter compared with the date 
of your last epistle will reveal that the space 
of considerable time has intervened. It has re- 
quired this space for the proper assimilation of 
the weighty pronouncements of your last mis- 
sive. Especially, to find answers to your six 
imponderables, much time has been consumed. 
But the most gray matter is called for in com- 
prehending the complicated salary schedule you 
people have so ingeniously concocted to guaran- 
tee permanency in your teaching staff. 

This ought to be written up and published in 
the ScHoot Boarp JournaL. I compared the 
beginning salary with the one paid by your 
board for the year 1925-26, and find that the 
beginning salary must have slipped on the down- 
ward sliding scale one two-hundred-dollar peg 


also, for it was reported that your superintend- 
ent then received $2,600 and not $2,400, as you 
mentioned in your last letter. The difference 
of $200 one way or the other in the beginning 
salary would be next to nothing, however, when 
one keeps in mind the certainty of the sliding 
scale future, and contemplated the rare oppor- 
tunity afforded to live care-free on the taxpayers 
of the county. There can be no real objection 
to your salary arrangements. 


This certainty of continuous employment is 
the much sought haven of schoolmen. I note 
that the tenure is rather a fickle thing even in 
California. Today a man sits astride of a fair- 
to-middling job paying upward of three thou- 
sand a year, and looks the whole world in the 
face, as the old blacksmith did in the poem. 
But tomorrow the board has decided that he 
is too old, or the community has expressed the 
sentiment that he does not favor football suf- 
ficiently, or that his wife is not a leader in the 
Ladies’ Aid, and he finds himself sitting straddle 
of the job with both feet on the getting-off side. 


Generally, the head position in a school sys- 
tem is a precarious place to fill. From all I 
can hear, the mighty and high are not exempt 
from this gee and haw of public favor which 
hinders and helps them in the work of admin- 
istering the work of the school district. Men are 
not judged by the big things they do for the 
school, and the future prospects of the children 
given to their system to emancipate and start 
out on an open sesame to happiness and service. 
Schoolmen are judged by the little things they 
do not do for the powers that be in the district. 
They ought to be judged by the effect they have 
on the powers that are to be—the effect they 
have on the lives of the children in the schools. 


But this is not a lecture on things as they 
should be. I simply want to congratulate you 
on having evolved an arrangement which will 


take all this fear of failure out of your superin- 
tendent’s position and permit him to engage 
himself freely and whole-heartedly in the busi- 
ness of building better boys and girls out of 
the rough-and-tumble lot the homes are furnish- 
ing. You deserve the thanks of the school peo- 
ple of the nation. You have mine. 


But, there seems to be one fly in your oint- 
ment. You have only hired your superintendent 
for another year. And I presume you have 
placed him under the sliding-scale tenure rule 
by which he is taken care of for life. Forth- 
with, you are calling for applications for the 
position a year hence. If you retire superin- 
tendents at the rate of one per year on the 
county with board-and-bed found, you will soon 
be so swamped with applicants for the position 
that you will have to hire several stenographers 
to keep up with your correspondence, and 
finally, you will have enough applications com- 
ing in that you can put in a specially con- 
structed furnace in your school and heat the 
entire plant all through the long, long, cold 
winter. ; 

Perhaps that is what the schedule was in- 
tended to do. There does seem to be a contra- 
diction in the layout, or a nigger in the wood- 
pile, or something of a bugaboo somewhere. I 
wonder what security I would have against the 
same treatment you are giving your 68-year-old 
boy of a superintendent. Perhaps when you 
would see me you would be ready to say like a 
board member, I once had said in secret about 
me: “He never will do, he is too small and 
wizened a creature to live the year, not alone to 
run the school.” 


I tell you in spite of the photograph you have 
enlarged and framed and treated to the inqui- 
sition of the “squint system,” I am homely. 
They say Socrates was so homely the people 
thought he must of necessity be wicked. Abra- 
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Troy Big Six Roll Flatwork Ironer. Feed side showing motor belt drive. 


Ironing out the wrinkles in 
setting quick laundry service 


CHOOLS that operate their own laundries 
find Troy Ironers, Premier Washers and 
other Troy laundry machinery of dependable as- 
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sistance in making possible a quick and conven- 


ient laundry service. 


Towels, aprons, football jerseys, bed and table 


linens, aprons, swimimng suits—all can be laun- 
dered so much more quickly that fewer towels 
and other washable articles are needed. 


Feel free to consult TROY ADVISORY SERV- 
ICE when planning and laying out your laundry 


equipment. No obligation. 


TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., INC. 


Chicago - New York City -San Francisco - Seattle - Boston- Los Angeles 
JAMES ARMSTRONG ®& CO., Ltd., European Agents: London, 
Factories: East Moline, Ill., U.S.A. 


TROY | 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Paris, Amsterdam, Oslo. 





ham Lincoln was also a prize winner of a cer- 
tain type of downright ugliness. But I have 
a map for which sheer ugliness of contour and 
outline puts me in a class of my own. [I hire 
the photographer to do a lot of extra work on 
my photos because I know if he made a true 
likeness the movie companies would all be 
scrambling to get me to do their devil, demon, 
and villain stuff. I am so devoted to the three 
vows a schoolman must live up to that I do 
not dare to have these movie hounds get a 
glimpse of my real physog. 


You ought to patent that squint system. But 
you see there are ways of evading even such 
inquisitorial procedures. Take my own method, 
for instance. 

I see I have been doing more and more 
writing and saying less and less. I have, how- 
ever, attacked your letter at both ends. Now I 
must deliver a solar-plexus drive! 

1. Volstead is the guy what knocked the bee 
out of beer, and the I out of wine and whisky; 
and the country has been going blind ever since. 
Yes. 

2. The hen and the egg came together; for, 
how could the hen hatch but from an egg, and 
how could the egg be layed but by a hen? 
Simple. 

3. The Einstein theory is better because no- 
body understands it, while there are a few people 
who can learn algebra. 

4,. Eat the grapes from the vine and let the 
stomach make the wine. 

5. Because he is not a daughter. 

6. Connect a dumping arrangement to the 
electrical controls in the office so that every five 
minutes the teachers’ chairs jump three feet to 
the side. Have this so that the superintendent 
can work it at any time at will, but be sure to 
guard against possible reverse on the superin- 


ideas. 








tendent. The device used by John Muir to 
topple himself out of bed in the morning might 
serve as a model.—David E. Gurton. 





And to this day the two men, Gurton and 
Salter, have not yet set eyes upon each other. 
Gurton never accepted the superintendency job, 
and Salter regrets that fact. 


HANDLING THE PROBLEM OF TARDINESS 


AND ABSENCE 
(Concluded from Page 36) 


Pupils are required to report to the main 
office fifteen minutes early for four mornings 
after they have been tardy. Apparent failure 
to make a real effort to do this causes suspen- 
sion. They make the effort, and get a good start 
on an “on time” schedule. 

When a second tardy occurs in a pupil’s rec- 
ord, one of the parents is summoned. In the 
interview it is explained that they will be asked 
for each time the pupil in question is late, and 
that the pupil will be held out of class until 
they arrive. In three years we have had to do 
this twice. 

At first the regulations caused some absence. 
Pupils knowing they would be late, sometimes 
went back home, or played truant. Since the 
home-room teachers keep in daily touch with 
the homes of absent pupils, these cases soon 
came to light. They are no longer a factor. 

We have greatly benefited cases of chronic 
tardiness by calling the home about eight o’clock 
and making certain that the “case” was up and 
about to eat breakfast. The excitement of hav- 
ing the assistant principal call at this hour is 
stimulating. 

Summary of Results 

We believe we have reduced irregularities in 
attendance to a minimum. We know when our 
pupils are absent and why. We have about one 
third the tardiness we had before adopting these 
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Alexander Hamilton School of Cleveland 


A Planning Service 
That Really Helps School Architects 
in Designing Kitchens and Cafeterias 


We maintain an experienced engineering department 
to aid you in securing the latest and most practical 


Our suggestions on layouts, lists of equipment, and 
estimates are available regardless of the size of in- 
stallation desired. 


You are invited to make use of this plan and specifi- 
cation service. Merely send sketch with dimensions 
and data, for prompt cooperation. 


The CLEVELAND RANGE CO. 


General Offices and Factory 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


EVERYTHING 
or THE DINING ROOM AND K/TCHEN 


rules. Days when every one of one thousand 
pupils are on time are frequent. Late pupils 
cannot slip in, and truancy is detected almost 
the minute it begins. 

One person in the main office of the school 
handles this work. It takes about two hours 
per day and is worth it. He soon becomes 
familiar with cases in need of attention so that 
he can exert unusual pressure, and he is free to 
visit a home at any hour of the day. We did 
not find the home-room teacher successful in 
this, since it requires an expert to handle these 
eases, 

THE WEAK LINK IN SCHOOL PURCHASING 
(Concluded from Page 40) 

is small, however, in comparison with the sav- 

ings effected by safeguarding the concern from 

errors or dishonesty on the part of suppliers. 

“Necessarily the investment in equipment and 
personnel for inspection will be regulated by the 
volume and diversity of the company’s pur- 
chases. The only general rule which applies 
is to provide for adequate inspection and test. 
Even the small concern may do this econom- 
ically by using the facilities of competent out- 
side laboratories and inspection bureaus as occa- 
sion requires. 

“Continued development of purchasing is 
bound to emphasize the importance of testing as 
a corollary of purchase specifications. Adequate 
specifications indicate that the buyer knows 
what he wants. Adequate inspection insures 
that he will get what he wants. These are com- 
panion principles of purchasing, and a_pur- 
chasing department not equipped for both essen- 
tials has a weak point in its organization. 

“Because that weakness characterizes many 
industries today, the purchasing agent who 
seeks to increase the efficiency of his department 
is likely to find the greatest opportunities in the 
field of inspection.” 
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Top Light And Ventilation 
Mean Health In Houston 


The students in the new Central High School at 
Houston, Texas, have a beautiful, up-to-date, and 
healthful school. 


The plan of beauty, utility, and healthfulness was 
carried on throughout the building. Of course when 
they came to the question of proper shading, Draper 
Adjustable Shades were selected. 


Draper shades can be adjusted to properly diffuse 
the sun’s direct rays while allowing top light, the 
most valuable, to enter. They also permit proper 
ventilation without the constant flapping of shade 
against window. 


Our specialists are ready to show you the advan- 
tages of an installation in your school. 


‘Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Spiceland - Indiana 


ANN I> 
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STANDARD COLLEGE MICROSCOPES 
In Stock for Immediate Delivery 





Model “LL” Model “O” 


In precision of optical and mechanical workmanship the above microscopes 
are equal to the elaborate Leitz Research Microscopes, having, however, been 
simplified in their adjustments so as to give the greatest practical usefulness 
in classroom and student laboratory work. 

If the purchase of classroom microscopes is anticipated, ask for our liter- 
ature and estimate; we satisfy the most discriminating requirements and 
through the use of Leitz College Microscopes, institutions will realize the 
importance of superior quality. 


ASK FOR CATALOG NO. P (DD) 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 


60 East Tenth Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS: 

For Pacific Coast States: Spindler & Sauppe, Offices at San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, Calif. 

For Washington District: Paul L. Brand, Investment Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

For Canada: The J. F. Hartz Co., Ltd., Toronto 2, Can. 

For Philippine Islands: Botica de Santa Cruz, Manila, P. I. 

For Cuba: Antiga & Co., Havana, Cuba. 
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Write for 
“The 
Lighting 
of 


Schools” 
—a guide 
to 
good 
practice. 





HOLOPHANE 


New York — San Francisco — Chicago — Milwaukee — Toronto 





and Folding 


are harmless. 


who is trying to concentrate. a 
Hamlin Sound-Proof Doors Schools, 
Partitions do cee. 
everything a practical door itoden 
can do in keeping distract- Churches, 
ing sound waves where , Banks, 
gZ sc aves where they Offices, Eit., 
all over 
America. 


IRVING HAMLIN Stockton, Cali: 
Manufacturers of Sound-Proof Doors Heller. 
and Folding Partitions Co., Architects. 


1504 Lincoln St., Evanston, IIl. 


made 


The most beautiful music 
becomes noise to a person 










Poor lighting wastes physical, nervous, 
and mental energy. 
Oft times, poor lighting alone retards 
the pupil’s progress and makes neces- 
sary an extra term or year in public 
schools. 
Statistics show it costs the community 
on the average, $300 per pupil for each 
year of public schooling. 
Good lighting—Planned Lighting with 
Holophane — will save this waste of 
public money as well as conserve the 
children’s eyesight. 
Planned Lighting, while requiring a 
slightly higher initial investment in 
equipment, is the cheapest course in 
the final analysis. 
HOLOPHANE COMPANY, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Music College 








fornia. Davis, 
Pearce 











catalog 
on request 
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Protect them with 
PAGE FENCE 


You can keep children SAFE from the hazards of modern 
traffic or other danger with PAGE Chain Link, either steel 
galvanized after weaving or Copperweld fabric, or Wrought 
Iron Fence. It provides a positive protection. 


53 Service Plants Erect Fence Everywhere 


Right in your locality is a PAGE Service Plant ready to give you com- 
plete service from your first plans to the final erection. Write for name 
and address, also interesting literature. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
215 North Michigan Avenue — Dept. 12-J 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






ENCE 


fence — since 1883 
WROUGHT IRON 






Americas first wi 
CHAIN LINK — ORNAMENTAL 


The Ideal Indoor 
Grandstand 


Where Floor Space Is Limited. 
The 


Wayne Type “‘C” 
Safe Steel Grandstand 


Especially designed to provide the max- 
imum seating capacity in small areas. 
Easily erected, will not mar floor. Can 
also be used outdoors. 





Prompt Shipment. Order now 
for your basketball games. 


Catalog and prices on request. 


Wayne Iron Works 


Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Ave. 
Wayne, Penna. 


Representatives in: 
BALTIMOROE; CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; NEW YORK; 
INDIANAPOLIS; LANSING, MICH.; EAU CLAIRE, 
WIS.; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; LINCOLN, NEB.; 
KANSAS CITY 











Every School Playground 
Needs a MERRY-WHIRL 





The Mitchell Merry-Whirl will accommodate 
as many as fifty children at one time and it oper- 
ates so easily on its roller and ball bearings that 
a little tot of five or six can manipulate it alone 
without excessive exertion. Its ample capacity 
and variety of motion—swinging in and out from 
the mast as well as around it—adapts it to places 
where limited space precludes the use of more 
than one Playground attraction. A plot 30 feet 
square is room enough for the Mitchell Merry- 
Whirl. 


Send For Free Catalog 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1801 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


a orem 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADE 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


ALSO 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
AND ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 





CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


18635 W. LAKE 8ST. 
Send for Descriptive Catalog. 
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Ge OP Beret 9 Rerrres Seed 07 Se 


pe 


A 


service for over 20 years. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 











NARRAGANSETT 


Standard Equipment 
GYMNASIUM-PLA YGROUND-STEEL LOCKERS 








TRUE ECONOMY! 


When you make your purchase of gymna- 
sium mats, you want assurance that they will 
give good service. With 45 years’ experience, 
the making of Narragansett Mats has become 
a science. Special materials are used to give 





MAKING YOUR BASKETBALL 


BRING MORE FANS 


Too often, good basketball games 
must be viewed from poor seats. 
That fact keeps many would-be 
fans away. 


But, with Circle A Bleachers, 
the customers can see every play 
from safe, comfortable seats, 
and the capacity of your gym- 
nasium can be increased. So, 
Circle A Bleachers almost inva- 
riably mean a bigger crowd to 


They don’t scratch floors. And, 
they really are safer than nec- 
essary. All stringers are braced 
and locked against slipping or 
splitting by an iron nose fitting 
into a rolled steel stirrup. 


Because these seats are truly 
portable, they can be taken down 
after each game if space is pre- 
cious. In spring and summer, 


long life— some Mats have been in constant 


Replacements come once in a lifetime. 


a 
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NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
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every game. 


blue prints, etc., 


NEW YORK 


214 East 40th St. 600 So. 25th Street, 





use them at fairs, pageants, pa- 
rades, and all sports. Get de- 


They are set up fast—no tools, tailed information on these safer 
are needed. more comfortable seats. 


CIRCLEGQBLEACHERS 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Newcastle, Indiana 


SECTIONAL AND PORTABLE 





THE EVOLUTION < iy PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
y 


(Concluded from Page 62) 

The Maybee and Kennedy schools were of the 
basement, two-story type. In the basement were 
located a gymnasium, domestic-science, sewing, 
manual-training rooms, and toilets. The heating 
plant was located in an attached one-story ad- 
dition. Over the gymnasium was an auditorium 
and the rest of the first floor provided classrooms, 
a kindergarten, and an office. The old recitation 
room still remained, as the building was de- 
signed to meet the requirements of a traditional 
eight-grade organization. The second floor had 
the so-called “double-A room” and a second reci- 
tation room. In the Maybee building provision 
was also made for medical- and dental-clinic 
rooms. The floor plans of both schools are re- 
produced here. 

The completion of these buildings brought 
with it an organization problem. The tradition- 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 





al type, applied to this building, would have re- 
sulted in a very uneconomical use of space, for 
classrooms would not then have been used at the 
same time as the auditorium, gymnasium, and 
manual-arts room. To meet this situation Dr. 
Charles L. Spain developed experimentally the 
platoon, or duplicate, organization. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Personal and Social Traits Requisite for High- 
Grade Teaching in Secondary Schools. By John 
Raymond Shannon. Paper, 112 pages. Published 
by the State Normal Press, Terre Haute, Ind. The 
pamphlet presents the results of a study which is 
intended to determine the personal or social traits 
necessary for high-grade teaching in secondary 
schools, and incidentally it makes some evaluation 
of procedures of investigation in this field. It offers 
an analysis of rating scales and contains informa- 
tion pertaining to certification and tenure laws, 
codes of ethics for teachers, the use of check lists, 
and traits most worth while. An appendix and an 
annotated biblography are provided in the final 
section of the booklet. 
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Rollers, Cords and Accessories. Bulletin 368 of 
the Bureau of Standards, U. 8S. Department of 
Commerce. Contains the specifications of the 
government for types, material, and workmanship 
of window shades, together with methods for 
sampling and testing. 


U. 8S. Government Master Specification for Shade 
Cloth. Specification No. 364 of the Bureau of 
Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce. It 
contains the specifications for types, materials, 
and workmanship of window-shade cloth, together 
with methods for sampling and testing. 


Language, Arithmetic, and Spelling for Achieve- 
ment in Grades One to Sia, for the second semester, 
1927-28, West Allis, Wis. Prepared by H. B. Nash. 
Bulletin IX-1, October, 1928. Issued by the de- 
partment of educational research, West Allis, Wis. 
The bulletin contains a report of the results ob- 
tained by the pupils in the Wilson language tests, 
the West Allis reasoning test and the Bucking- 
ham problem scale, and the West Allis spelling 
test. The results and interpretations of the tests 
are given by subjects. 


Domervec 
Jetence 


BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN 


FLOOR PLANS OF THE MAYBEE SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH. 
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SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
SCENERY 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
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Complete Stage Equipment 
For School and College Auditoriums 


Velour Curtains and Cycloramas 

Curtain Tracks—Curtain Control 
Painted Curtains and Drops 
Framed Painted Scenery 


Asbestos Curtains—Picture Screens 
Stage Hardware and Complete Rigging 
Estimates furnished for any Stage 
No obligation to Purchaser 


THE WARD-STILSON COMPANY 
ANDERSON INDIANA. 


tickets 


Reserved Seat Tickets: for all 
auditorium and athletic events 
and amusement enterprises. 
Roll and Book Strip Tickets: 
for all purposes. Folded Ma- 
chine Tickets: for all machines. 
Thousands of customers all 
over the country and a nation- 
al reputation for accuracy, 
dependability and quality. 
Write us for samples and 
prices. 


WELDON, 
WILLIAMS 
& LICK 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Specialists in. Numbered 
Printing Since 1898 
















Luther Burbank School, a California 
Opening 20'-9” «= 9’-8 


EFFICIENCY 
The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 
makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 
moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
room. 


The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 

The entire partition coils overhead out of the 
way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
room for assembly purposes. 

Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 
is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 
bearing shaft construction. 

Send for complete details. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
3538 Peralta Street Oakland, California 





ANOVIVE 
=a JCENICE 
all Oa 


BUILT ON MERIT— 
DRAPERIES STAGE SETTINGS 


SCENERY RIGGING 
ASBESTOS CURTAINS 


for schools, little theatres, clubs, halls, 
auditoriums 


Booklet “$1927” describing the NOVLFLEX setting 


will be mailed om request. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


340 WEST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Dougherty Cafeterias 


mean complete satisfaction 


Equipped by DOUGHERTY 


Ocean City High School, Ocean City, i. a 
Vivian B. Smith, Architect, Ocean City, N. J. 


Over seventy-six years’ experience has 
proven that DOUGHERTY Cafeteria Equip- 
ment for schools means efficiency, durability, 
and complete satisfaction. 


When Kitchen and cafeteria equipment is 
needed, it is well to remember that none is 
more rightly selected or satisfactorily used 
than DOUGHERTY’S. 


Write today for our 
complete catalog cover- 
ing every item needed 
for a School Cafeteria. 


W.F. DOUGH ERT Y & SONS 
Y Lverything aI%6. We Wat aS hae alae 
LF 


1009 ARCH sT PHILADELPHIA 








HARRIS SCHOOLS 


Unit Built — Comply With All Building Codes 
Built f YX. Perfect Light and Ventilation 
for i . 

Safety 
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EXCLUSIVE CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 
Patented From Foundation to Roof 


Here’s the immediate solution of the school question for fast- 
growing districts and the limited school board budget. These splen- 
did buildings recognize no competition where quality of material, 
construction strength, and the welfare of the children are consid- 
ered. No other buildings can give you our ingenious in-built fea- 
tures, for this construction is exclusive in Harris Schools and is 
covered by patents from foundation to roof. 


MODEL CLASSROOMS 
for 40 to 400 Pupils Built in 10 Days! 


Harris Unit-Built buildings are invariably specified when the bids 
are opened. Why? Simply because they give you stronger, better 
made, better looking buildings at by far the lowest prices. All made 
possible because they are built in the largest and best equipped 
factory in America, backed by our own lumber and millwork fac- 
tories. And we pledge ourselves to give you the satisfaction you 
have a right to expect. 


Hundreds of These Buildings Now In Use 


Our School Building Experts are waiting to help you. Act now—These modern 
buildings are quickly and easily erected. We furnish FREE blue prints and speci- 
fications of material and labor and large-sized photoprints of schools recently 
erected by our experts. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


35th and Iron Streets 


NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. 


DETROIT 
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You Receive Full 
Value When You 


Buy 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 


Sterling and Defiance 


All Wool Double Warp 
Bunting 


Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
Sold by dealers everywhere 


ge ARTGLO FLAGS FOR SCHOOLROOMS “1 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO. 


Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK 
The Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use 
more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. 
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Detroit Atlas 


Portable Bleacher Seats 
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THE COMBINATION OF ALL THE FOLLOWING VITAL 
POINTS IS EXCLUSIVE WITH DETROIT ATLAS. 


Lowest Average Yearly Cost— No Upkeep; Strong, 
Safe; Good Looking; Speed and Ease of Erecting— 
Dismantling and Transporting; Freedom From Fre- 
quent Repairs and Replacements; Occupying Least 
Space in Storage; Most Attractive in Appearance; 
Malleable Seat and Foot Board Irons Straddle Stringer 
and Bolt Through; Level Seat Boards—No Overlap- 
ping; Every Section an Independent Unit With 4- 
Stringers; Steel and Malleable Castings Carry Every 
Strain. 


Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Seat Co. 
520 Free Press Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 


Pacific Coast Branch: H. C. MOWER CO. 
210 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The 
EYESAVER 


(Patent Pending) 


see A new idea in ruler 
scales, designed by an 
educational authority. 
Practical for school 
and general use. 
Eyesaver scale in three colors. Reverse has combination inch scale 
and protractor. Brass edge. 





Manufactured exclusively by us. Stocked by leading wholesale 
distributors throughout the country. 


Sample sent gladly on request. 


SENECA FALLS RULE & BLock Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 
~-«{ Makers of SENECA RULERS }*.- SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 
OVA 4 
SANITARY INK-WELLS 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 

eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 
2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 
tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 
tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 
has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 
nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


BOQMQOMr PAPO 


BUILDINGS 


oe ¢ - 
pad eH enecenseeseseusseen 


TEC) TN ee 


oe - caer, 4 / . : é *, 
JOUR PLANS ~~~ OY hae oa AND MEET EVERY | 
© APPROVED “=< ON eee REQUIREMENT © 
y BY YouR * OF YOUR+ =” 
; seal _. BUILDING CODE | 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Write Us for 
Specifications 
and Prices 


+++ 


Quotations gladly 
given on special 
Chairs 


INSTITUTIONAL 
SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


OWENSBORO, KY. 
NO. 1800 Box 406 


Dudfield’s Dustless All Metal Crayon 
Trough with Metal Blackboard Trim 
should be used on all blackboards. 


Our improved dust tray for use in wood 
or metal troughs with a slotted metal 
eraser cleaner, 24% inches wide, is es- 
pecially adapted for use in old schools 
as a chalk rail cover. 


For samples or details address, DUD- 
FIELD MFG. CO., 116 West Kansas 
St., Liberty, Missouri. 


Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
- boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 


UILDING CON 
AUGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN. F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 
GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
a EARL M NELSON 


HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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American Portable Schools fill the 
need for classrooms now—so that 
the new, permanent building can be 
planned, the funds provided for 
and built conventently in 
a year or two. 


Laboratory Vocational Library 


WELCH 
FURNITURE 





7 No. 6000 Instructor’s Desk 
The Instructor’s and Demonstration Desk illustrated 
above is one of the many new pieces of laboratory, voca- 
tional and library furniture which embodies sturdy con- | 
struction, with modern design, being manufactured at , 
our Manitowoc, Wisconsin, plant. | 
Catalog F should be in your hands if you are interested 
in laboratory furniture. A copy will be promptly sent 

| upon your request, giving your official position. 

L 


Address Dept. B-2 
QUALITY 





Write for catalog and further information 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CORP. 


601-611 ALASKA ST., SEATTLE, WASH. 





—_—_—_———— 
Represented by: CA Sign of Quality ELC CA Mark of Service 
H. R. SHEPHERD AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. HENRY WIGGS 
7981 Coles Ave., Chicago oo Serest, 1649 osteand Ave., SERVICE — 
THE ACME COMPANY t. Louis rooklyn, . 
19-21 West Third St., EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. W. I. JOHNSON W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING CO. 
Cincinnati, O. Painesville, O. Waynesburg, Pa. School and Laboratory Furniture, Apparatus and Supplies 
SALESINCORPORATED VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. T. R. WOODBURN CO. 
Easton, Penna. Richmond, Va.; Charleston, W. Va. — Terre Haute, Ind. Laboratory Furniture Factory and Warehouse, 


Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. | 
DOOD? DO? OOOO OO LOO OG OO LSID O OG OS | 
| 
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STAGE 
SCENERY 


VELOUR CURTAINS 
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This two-unit EVANS Vanishing 
Door Wardrobe holds 60 hangers 


HIS is the EVANS Class R Class-Room 

Wardrobe, made in two six-foot units instead 
of the four-foot size usual with all built-in ward- 
robes of other makes. The space required, taken 
from the finished plaster line, is 12 feet wide, 
2 feet 6 inches deep, and 6 feet 2 inches high, and 
the capacity is such that even if there are more 
girls than boys in the class, there is plenty of 
room to segregate their garments. Soundless, 
mischief-proof, operated at a touch, and aston- 
ishingly economical of space, EVANS Vanishing 
Door WARDROBES are being accepted as 
standard school equipment everywhere. May 
we send our architect’s filing-size illustrated 
catalogue, with ALL the facts on ALL the types? 


W. L. EVANS 
Washington, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Patented in U. S., Trademark “Vanishing 
Canada, and E VA N Door” registered in 


Foreign Countries U. S. and Canada 


VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 


UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


378-380 FIFTH ST. 
MILWAUKEE 
(Formerly St. Paul, Minit 


OL OLN LOLOL OL OL OLN ROL OL OI ON) 


Any One of Our Representatives 
Will Answer Your Request 
for Information 


H. S. REVELLI W. B. CLINARD 
Memphis, Tenn. Winston Salem, N. C. 
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Associated with 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 








Thurston Teachers’ 
Agency 





OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively | : 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject = 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and vemerens Education. ; 

Covers all 


KS: TROL IER 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 


A goodly number of excel- 
lent teachers available at this 
time. Discriminating service. 
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Please remember us when you need grade teachers, high 
school teachers, principals, superintendents and college pro- 
fessors. We appreciate all courtesies. 


The H. D. YATES TEACHERS BUREAU 
1377 Arcade Building 


St. Louis, Mo. 





THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Uninn. 





224 South Michigan 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Established 1890. 






JACKSON TEACHERS’ AGENCY ” Sevier. RoE 
Worthwhile opportunities for able teachers. 
CLARA I. BINNING, Manager 


Established 1885 











management. Best Schools 
and Colleges permanent cli- 
ents. Best qualified men 


Teachers’ Agency Still under same active 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 5 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York : 


Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington @nd women on our avail- 
York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas able list. Prompt service. 





For many years familiar with placement problems, 
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Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Cary Teachers’ Agency 
36 Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Boston, Mass. 


Our business is done by recommendation 
in answer to direct calls from employers 


“Distinguished Personnel Service" 


CLARK - BREWER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
E. L. GREGG, Mgr. 

SIX OFFICES—One Registration for ALL 


The Davis-Stewart School Service 
W. T. DAVIS, Manager 
Successor to the Stewart School Service 


10th year 
Has the Confidence of Nebraska School Men 


Try us. 


LINCOLN NEBRASKA 


CLASSIFIED WANTS 


Aznoe’s School Nurse Available: R.N., 
age 31, normal trained, post-graduate work 
Columbia in Public Health and Practical 
nursing; four years superintendent of 
nurses’ training school; two years instruc- 
tress of nurses in 275-bed accredited hos- 
pital; desires school appointment; asks 
$2000. 1994, Aznoe’s Central Registry for 
Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 








We make a complete line of various felt 
specialties for parades, home comings, ath- 
letic events, ete. Send for our catalog 
showing our line and prices. Bradford & 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


One of the oldest and largest manufactur- 
ers of portable buildings, and portable 
bleachers, is looking for a representative 


Company, Inc., 





The Honor Mark of Teacher Agencies 


The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


or 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee No charge to school officials 


Interstate Teachers’Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. Write for information 





The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 
308 Peoples Savings Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


25th Year 
State licensed and regulated 
Willard N. Parker, Manager 


14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 








capable of handling territory in Western 
Pennsylvania. Apply to Mr. W. T. Deadrick, 
632 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh. 


TICKETS 


School Superintendents and Buyers take 
notice. We offer an unexcelled service to 
schools in the printing of tickets for all 
school activities. Roll, strip, or book tickets 
for use at games, entertainments, or in the 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 7 





The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
35 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 





Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 


1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only 


Reliable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. 













Southern Teacher’s Agency 
Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 

Continuous registration in four offices 


No advance fees 
Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 


We place teachers in the leading schools and 
colleges of many states. 


The 
H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
1377 Arcade Building St. Louis, Missouri 


cafeteria, and reserved seat tickets for your 
auditorium printed at reasonable prices. 
National Ticket Company, Shamokin, Pa. 


INKWELLS 
School Desk Inkwells—We manufacture the 
“Cleveland,” “Universal,” and improved 


“Chicago” school desk inkwells. Write for 
samples and prices. Cleveland Inkwell Co., 
6529 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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Asbestos curtains, 


Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 





INCORPORATED 1905 


TABLETS 


BRONZE, BRASS, ETC. 


PLAIN OR ELABORATE 
ANY SIZE 


BUSINESS EST. 1807 


> NA 
ae 
or Ok. 


N 


1Q07 > 


LINCOLN SCHOOl 
BOARD OF EDUCATI©): 


hs 





THE FORMAN co. 


48 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 






INVESTIGATIONS 


are more profitable before a 
Catastrophe than 


—— § ee. 
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38 States now have 
schools safe in case of fire. 


FIRE DRILLS, when using a cen- 
tral hallway and staircase, are 
always a danger ,as the world’s 
greatest school catastrophes have 
proved. A scream oracry of FIRE 
can easily create a dreaded panic 
even during Fire Drill. 

A POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE 
coasts the pupils away from the 
center of the building to the outside 
air without the least danger from 
smoke, gases or fire, and Panics 
cannot happen. 


Write for Details and Specifications. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1858 Conway Bldg. — CHICAGO 


The POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE is the only Fire Escape with a service record 
that is approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 














Winter is FIRE danger- 
ous. Potters are the best 
protection from fatalities. 











































For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 





ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 


MILWAUKEE. ee WISCONSIN 
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“QOBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 







WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 







“STANDARD” 
CORK 


sent Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


y 
/ 


fl 



























VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


Established 1858 
2104-2110 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


aiemeadl 
















ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 


Automatically 
Produce 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
outthecountry. 








WALRAVEN BOOK COVERS 


Write for our plan of furnishing “free?” Book Covers 


to the Schools. 


A. T. Walraven Book Cover Co. 
DALLAS CHICAGO 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books designed for 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


Book I The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book II High and Far Grade V 
Book III The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS. PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 


ice—it’s cheaper. 
Cut about % actual size. pe 


Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 





Beautiful - Practical - Economical ; 


The stage curtain is the most con- ( 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric and 
finish our proscenium curtains sat- 
isfy the most exacting observer, and 
their correct construction assures 
perfect operation. 
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A. P. JACKSON CORP., HERKIMER, N. Y. 
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Save On Your Cleaning Bill 


The reservoir is filled with 
kerosene or Arbitrin — the 
most effective cleaning fluid. 





"| 8 charged with the mainte- 


nance of school property can WITH THE MILWAUKEE 


learn much of value from the 


experience of the DeVilbiss Company DUSTLESS BRUSH METHOD 


in 20 years of developing spray-paint- 


ing methods and equipment for use by 

industries, boards, institutions, and all TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
having painting and surface mainte- s s . 
nance problems. We will ey _ It will pay you to inquire into 
you to a better understanding of what . ° ‘> 

you will gain by having a suitable De- this economical—efficient method 


Vilbiss spray-painting outfit in your 


permanent maintenance equipment. of cleaning your school floors. 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY 
268 PHILLIPS AVENUE TOLEDO, OHIO 
a Sales and Service Branches 
New York Bhiledelphia Cleveland Detroit 


We will gladly send you 
further detailed information 
together with our special 
proposition to schools upon 
receipt of this blank. 


DeVilbis 


Spray-erancine System 
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Superintendent 


eeereeeeeeeest eet eeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
102-22D STREET :: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 





“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, II. Apreference tor 
pean 
Cand Engraving 
Our catalog gives in ae justitied ~ from 
eet cer a a ae the standpoint of 
| iS host ond most ad- sound ss 
} vanced in modern economy as wellas 
a , from alove of good 
crafts 


| Sent free on Pp ow 
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request. 
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STEEL FURNITURE Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
New York Office, 1560 Broadway 





. MILWAUKEE SX 














Sample Problem. Book II. 


a 


Veen 
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A Revised Edition of 


Beem and Gordon’s 


FREE-HAND DRAWING 


BOOK I 


In editing the second edition of this unusually successful drawing book, 
the authors have made some minor changes, and have amplified and clarified 
certain sections so that the new edition offers an even better course in drawing 
than the popular first edition. 

In addition to several new features in the shape of added color plates on 
book and magazine covers, posters and object drawing, the work has been re- 
arranged to emphasize design and color. The problems on perspective have 
been completely revised to simplify and arouse interest in this difficult subject. 

The course outlined in this book includes lessons on circular and linear 
perspective, lettering and block-drawing, posters, show cards, simple geo- 
metric problems, working drawings, color and design, book plates and book 
covers. It is planned for two semesters work of the first year drawing course 
in high schools. 









Paper, 64 pages, 834 by 1134 inches. Price 88 cents. 





BOOK II 


This book follows BOOK I in logical sequence and covers a complete 
course in design, color, object and figure sketching, composition lettering and 
poster work. Emphasis is placed on work from the model, and on the study 
and technique of ink drawings, the use of charcoal, and work in various color 
media. It offers two semesters work for the second year of high-school draw- 
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ing, serving as a basis for advanced study. 
Paper, 64 pages, 834 by 1134. Price $1.04. 





OTHER BRUCE DRAWING BOOKS 


COLOR TABLET by H. Francis James. 


A NEW EDITION of COLOR TABLET 
consisting of a series of nineteen plates, 
each presenting the student with a different 
phase in the art of color scheming. Practi- 
cal problems such as rugs, linoleums, tex- 
tiles and dress models have been brought 
up to date. 


19 plates, 854 by 115% inches. Price 35 cents. 


BEGINNER’S COURSE IN SHOW 
CARD WRITING by Ray J. Matasek. 
Complete course for beginners in show card 
writing, covering every phase of the work. 
Methods and lesson well illustrated. 


Paper, 64 pages; 534 by 63% inches. 
Price 55 cents. 


DESIGN PLATES by Sara E. Cohoon. 
Group of plates forming excellent material 
for courses in applied art, design and dec- 
oration. 


12 plates, 854 by 115% inches. Price 35 cents. 


DESIGNING WITH WILD FLOWERS 
by Nettie S. Smith. 
Presentation of principles of design as ap- 
plied to nature, put into concrete expres- 
sion. Elementary methods leading through 
to logical difficulty. Thirty-two pen and ink 
plates full page sizes and color plates. 
Cloth, 104 pages; 7% by 10% inches. 
Price $2.50. 


DRAWING FOR ZINC ETCHING by 
Ray J. Matasek. 

Contains a variety of drawings and illus- 

trations for instruction in drawing for zinc 

etching to be used for graduation annuals, 

year books, etc., requiring art work. 

Cloth, 64 pages; 6 by 9 inches. Price $1.35. 


FIRST STEPS IN WATER COLOR 
PAINTING by Martin F. Gleason. 
A teacher’s manual for the first elementary 
steps in water color painting. Excellently 
written, illustrated in color, pedagogically 
correct. 
Cloth, 100 pages; 714 by 10% inches. 
Price $1.75. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


312 Montgomery Building 





Milwaukee, Wis. 
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School Board Journal 


'Dimecrory OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


3 The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place = 
in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
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ACOUSTICS 
Celotex Company, The 


AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
U.S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


ALUMINUM WARE 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ 
Directory) 


ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
New Jersey School Furniture Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Stee] Furniture Company 


BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


BENCH LEGS 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


BLACKBOARDS—MFRD. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Company 


BLACKBOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Wayne Iron Works 


BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Ill. 


BOILER COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


BOOK CASES 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 


BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 

Gregg Publishing Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 

Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Winston Co., The John C. 


BRUSHES 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Barrett Company, The 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Indiana Limestone Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


BUILDING STONE 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 


BUSSES 
General Motors Corporation 
Graham Brothers 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Blickman, Inc., S. 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products Co,. The 
Van Range Co., John 
CHAIRS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 


Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Institutional Supply Co., Inc. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Company, B. L. 
Peabody Seating Co. 

Standard School Equipment Co. 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Company 

CHAIRS—FOLDING 
Maple City Stamping Co. 

New Jersey School Furniture Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Standard Mfg. Company 

CHALKS 

American Crayon Company 

CHARTS 

Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Weber Costello Company 

CLEANING COMPOUNDS 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Hillyard Chemical Company 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 

CLEANING PRODUCTS 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 

U.S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 

CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Time-Systems Company 

CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

COOKING APPARATUS 
Cleveland Range Seueene, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 

CRAYONS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith 
National Crayon Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 

CRAYON COMPASSES 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
Weber Costello Company 

CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Compan, 
Weber Costello Company 

DAMP-PROOFING 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 

DEAFENING QUILT 
Celotex Company, The 

DESKS—OFFICE 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Gunn Furniture Co. 

Imperial Desk Company 
Institutional poe Co., Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

DIPLOMAS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

DISHWASHERS 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 

DISHWASHING COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 

DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 

Cleveland Range Co. 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Pick & Co., Albert 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

Van Range Co., John 

DOOR CHECKS 
Sargent & Company 

DOOR HOLDING EQUIPMENT 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

DOORS 
Irving Hamlin 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 

DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 
Christiansen, C. 

Kewaunee Mfg. yen 
Sheldon & Co.. E. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons. James B. 
National Utilities Corp. 

Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company. Halsey W. 

ELECTRIC CALCULATORS 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Company, Frank 
Cleveland Range Company, The 

ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 


(Continued on Page 145) 


Palmer Products, Inc. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 

Palmer Products, Inc. 

Weber Costello Company 
FENCES 

Anchor Post Fence Company 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 

Siewart Iron Works Co., The 

Wayne Iron Works 
FILING SYSTEMS 

Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
FILING CABINETS 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 
FILM LIBRARY 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 

Standard Electric Time Company 
FIRE ESCAPES 

Potter Manufacturing Corp. 

Standard Conveyor Company 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 

Potter Manufacturing Corp. 

Sargent & Company 

Steffens-Amberg Company 

Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIREPROOF DOORS 

Detroit Steel Products Co. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 

Asbestos Buildings Company 
FLAGS 

Annin & Co. 
FLAG POLES 

Biefeld & Company, Otto 

Nelson Mfg. Co.. N. O. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
FLOORING 

Bonded Floors Co., Ine. 

Bruce Company, E. L. 

Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. 

Oak Flooring Bureau 

Rubberstone Corporation 

United States Quarry Tile Ci. 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 

Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 

Rubberstone Corporation 
FLOOR COVERING 

Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 

Hevwood-Wakefield Co. 

Rubberstone Corporation 
FLOOR FINISH 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 

Palmer Products, Ine. 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
FLOOR TILES 

Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 

Norton Company 

Rubberstone Corporation 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 

Palmer Products, Inc. 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
FLUSH VALVES 

Clow & Sons, James B. 
FOLDING CHAIRS 

Clarin Mfg. Company 

Maple City Stamping Company 

New Jersey School Furniture Co. 

Peabody Seating Co. 

Standard Mfg. Company 

Tucker Duck & Rubber Company 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 

Hamlin, Irving 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
FURNITURE 

American Seating Co. 

Arlington Seating Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Cleveland Range Company, The 

Columbia School Supply Company 

Gunn Furniture Company 

Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Imperial Desk Company 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Kimball Company, W. W. 

Kundtz Company, The Theo. 

Maple City Stamping Company 

Marble Chair Co., Th > 

National Schoo) Equipment Ce. 

N. J. School Furniture Company 

Peabody Seating Co. 

Readsboro Chair Company 

Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Royal Metal Mfe. Co. 

Standard School Equipment Co. 

Steel Furniture Company 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 
GAS MACHINES 

Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GLASS 

Manufacturers Glass Company 

Vitaglass Corporation 


GLOBES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 
GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam”’) 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Ill. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


INCINERATORS 
Kerner Incinerator Co. 
Yard-Boy Incinerator Company 
INKS 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 
INK WELLS 

Squires ‘Inkwell Company 

Tannewitz Works, The 

U. S. Inkwell Company 

JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Sagan 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 

Pick & Co., Albert 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
Troy Laundry Machinery Co. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Gaylord Brothers 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Gaylord Brothers 

LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
Gleason Tiebout Glass Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holophane Glass Company 
Miller Company, The 

LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Ine. 

LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 

LIQUID SOAPS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Ine. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 

LOCKERS 
All-Steel-Equip Company 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 

LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 

LUMBER 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company 

MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 

MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Forman Company, The 
Russel] & Sons Co., Albert 

METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 

METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 

MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 

Spencer Lens Company 

MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 

MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
DeVry School Films, Inc. 

Pathe Exchange, Inc. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Hohner, Inc.,M 

PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Hockaday Company, The 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 

PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co 

PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 

PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
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NIBROCS for HEALTH 





IBROC Towels serve both buyer and user. Each towel is highly absorbent 
and of sufficient size and strength to thoroughly dry the wettest pair of 
hands. Hence, Nibrocs bring economy to the buyer. 


To the user, Nibrocs promote health. Each towel is individually served from a 
white enameled, dust proof, steel cabinet, one at a time. Nibrocs are good to the 
most sensitive skin, as they are free from any injurious chemicals. 


Your schools should have the best—and Nibrocs ave the best. ONE WIPES DRY. 
Handsome, white enameled steel cabinets are 


loaned without charge to all users of Nibroc 
Towels. 








Sample packages of Nibrocs will be sent upon 
request and without obligation. 


FOUNDED 1852 


Portland, ane 
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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place 
in this Directory. Everything required Im or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firma 


PASTE 
American Crayon Cemsene 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 
PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Company 
PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 
PIANOS 
Cable Company, The 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Hill-Standard Company 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 
PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 
POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Co. 
PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Ce. 
Armstrong Company, The 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 
Circle A Products Corporatien 
Harris Brothers Company 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 
PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Holmes Projector Company 
International Projector Corp. 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
RANGES 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Acme Partition Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
ROOFING 
Barrett Company, The 
RULERS 
Seneca Falls Rule & Block Co. 
SANDERS 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, Steel 
David Lupton’s Sons Co. 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
SCIENTIFIC “oo. 
Rowles Co., E. W. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
SCREENS—PICTURE 
bg ye Picture 
cree 
SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Finnel) System, 
SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
SKYLIGHTS—METAL 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
SLATED CLOTH 
ae mpany 
N. Y. Silicate kk hag Co. 
Weber Costello Com: 
SOAP DISPENSING EQUIPMENT 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
SOAP—LIQUID 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DeVilbiss Mfz. Co., The 
STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 


STAGE yg EQUIPMENT 
AND SCENER 
Acme Scenic Btodice 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Lee Lash Studios 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Ward-Stilson Co., The 


STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
Mills Company, The 
Sanymetal Products Company 


(Continued from Page 143) 


STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 
STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Stee] Company 
8TEEL SASHES 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., vid 
TABLES 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Institutional Supply Co., Inc. 
Kimball Company, W. Ww. 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Rineheimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 
TABLETS 
Blair Company, J. C. 
TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Johnson Service Company 
TICKETS 
Weldon Williams & Lick 
TIME RECORDERS 
Simplex Time Recorder Company 
TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Bay West Paper Company 
Rrown Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Litterer Bros. Mfg. Company 


Structural Slate Company 

Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 
TYPEWRITERS 

Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 

Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 

Spencer Turbine Company, The 

Invincible Vac. Cleaner Mfg. Co. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
VACUUM PUMPS 

Dunham Company, C. A. 

Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 

Clow & Sons, James B. 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 

Buckeye Blower Company 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Dunham Company, C. A. 

Nelson Corp., The Herman 

Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Ine: 

Sturtevant Company, B. F. 
VENTILATORS 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Globe Ventilator Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 

Buffalo a. Company 

a 

Columbi: hool Supply Co. 

Kimball Company, W. W. 

Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

Wallace & Co., J. D. 
WARDROBES 

Evans, W. L. 

K-M Supply Company 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 

National Vulcanized Fibre Ce. 
WASTE RECEPTACLES 

Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 

U.S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
WATER COLORS 

American Crayon Company 
WATER PURIFIERS 

Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 

Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 





WATER SYSTEMS 
National Utilities Corp. 


WEATEEOTERrS 
ey Company, The 
WINDOWS aps USTABLE 


Austral Window Compan: 
ne ; Gumpaee 
Detroit Stee] Products Com: 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David nel 
n Steel Company 
Universal Window Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
bey oe 
ustra indow Com 
polumbie Mile, Ine. Ine. — 
eerless Unit Ventilation Co., Ine. 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
ba ot eons 
merican Fence Construction 
Badger Wire & Iron Works - 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
nts yy 
illiams Pivot Sash Compan 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH . 
Columbia Mills, Ine. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Beckley Gatdy be 
eckley. 1m: 
Columbia Mills, — 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
WINDOWS—STEEL 
David Lupton’s Sons Co. 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
WIRE GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Buffalo Forge a 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 
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Frugal as Usual 
Near the close of the spring term of school, the 
principal of a western school announced that all the 
children who wished might attend an interhigh- 


school athletic meet. In the previous year, he said, 
the children had been asked to bring a dime and 
their car fare, but this year only five cents would 
be asked of each pupil. The money would be used 
to provide refreshments. 

Sandy McPherson reported in detail the prin- 
cipal’s announcement to his father and asked for 
a nickel. 

“Na, son,” said his father, “better wait till next 
year. Mayhap, they'll let you in frae nothing.” 

To Let 

First Soph: Why do freshmen resemble real 
estate? 

Second Ditto: Why? 

First Soph: Because they’re a vacant lot.—Pro- 
gressive Teacher. 

“Do you think a college education is valuable in 
the struggle of life?’ 

“Yes,” answered Miss Cayenne. “But they ought 
to teach the boys to sing something besides ‘Sweet 
Adeline.’ ” 


Teacher: “In what condition was Napoleon at 
the end of his life?” 
Freshie (solemnly): “Dead!” 


Heritage 

Bertie’s school report had just come in. It wasn’t 
very good. 

“I’m losing patience with you!” exclaimed his 
father. “How is it that young Jones is always 
at the top of the class, while you are at the 
bottom ?” 

The boy looked at Lis father reproachfully. “You 
forget, Dad,” he said, kindly, “that Jones has aw- 
fully clever parents.”—Tawney Kat. 


The other day Small Sister came home from 
school proudly flourishing a paper, “It’s a com- 
position about Socceratees,” she said, handing it 
to mother with a grand air. “Teacher told us 
about him and then we wrote it. You can read 
it if you want to,” and mother read: “Socrates 
was a great man. He was sort of a tramp. He 
told everybody what to do and they gave him poi- 
son.”—Fortnightly Review. 


Watch Your Step 

The professor was putting the finishing touches 
on the sidewalk he was laying down. Tommy, 
aged six years, had been watching the proceedings 
with great interest, and at length deeming the 
time right for trial, started to cross before 
the mixture had time to dry. 

When the professor displayed some slight pique 
@ passerby observed: 

“Why, professor, I thought you liked children.” 

“I like ’em all right in the abstract,” the profes- 
sor replied, “but not in the concrete.”—Prize Story 
in Judge. 


Instructor: I have made clear, I believe, in this 
lecture that the brain of man is larger than that 
of woman. What do you conclude therefrom, Miss 
Smith? 

Miss Smith: That in the matter of brains, it is 
not quantity but quality that counts. 





She Lied 
“Well, Johnny, are there any nice little 
girls at school?” 
Johnny: “Yes, mother, but the little girl who sits 


Mother: 


in front of me is an awful liar. She says she comes 


from Manhattan, but I know that’s the name of a 
cocktail.” 
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BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY OBSERVES 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

The Buffalo Forge Company of Buffalo, N. Y., 
is this year_observing the golden anniversary of 
the founding of the Company. The firm was estab- 
lished in 1878 by Mr. Charles Brunke and Mr. 
Charles Hammelman, who began the manufacture 
of the portable forge orginated by Mr. Hammel- 
man. The first shop was located on the fifth floor 
of a small building on Washington and Perry 
Streets, Buffalo. 

For a time the Company was obliged to have 
outside machine shops make their products, but in 
1880 the business had reached such proportions 
that it became necessary to purchase a manufactur- 
ing plant. A small frame building was selected as 
the factory, and work was begun upon the manu- 
facture of new and varied styles of forges, blowers, 
and other equipment for use in blacksmith, rail- 
road, and other shops. 

In 1884 the Company entered the heating and 
ventilating field, which proved to be a wise pro- 
cedure since this line comprises the greater part 
of the firm’s present factory output. 

In 1888 Mr. Henry W. Wendt was admitted as a 
member of the firm and later became the traveling 
salesman. Mr. Wendt early conceived the idea of a 
down-draft forge, which eventually became very 
popular throughout the industrial world and in 
95 per cent of the forge shops in industrial schools. 
Additional ground was obtained near the plant 
and a substantial factory was erected, with equip- 
ment for a foundry, a pattern shop, a machine 
shop, and a storage department. 

In 1903 the company secured the business of 
the Squier Mfg. Company and the Buffalo Steam 
Pump Mfg. Company. With the three firms under 
their immediate control, the business of the firm 
continued to grow, and in 1905 was incorporated as 
the Buffalo Forge Company with a capital invest- 
ment of $1,500,000. In 1914 the three plants 
afforded employment to more than 1.500 employees, 
the greater portion of whom are skilled mechinists 
and mechanics. 

In 1916 Mr. W. F. Wendt sold his interests in 
the firm to his brother, Mr. H. W. Wendt, and the 
company was reorganized with the following offi- 
cers: President, Mr. H. W. Wendt; vice-president 
and treasurer, Mr. E. F. Wendt; vice-president and 
secretary, Mr. H. W. Wendt, Jr.; vice-president 
and sales manager, Mr. C. A. Booth; assistant 
secretary, Mr. H. 8. Whiting. 


BRITISH HOUSE OF DUNHAM OPENED 
IN LONDON 

The C. A. Dunham Company has announced the 
incorporation of a British Company at London, 
known as the C. A. Dunham Company, Ltd., of 
the United Kingdom. The British house will 
handle all the business of that country, as well 
as that from Europe, New Zealand, and Australia. 
The business of the great Britain branch was 
formerly handled by the London office, through the 
factory of C. A. Dunham Company at Toronto, 
Canada. 


ISSUE NEW TIME-CLOCK CATALOG 

The Time-Systems Company of Detroit, Mich., has 
issued a new booklet on clock and program systems, 
which takes the form of a reference book and specifi- 
cation manual for architects and school authorities 
who are confronted with the problem of installing 
clock systems in schools. 

The booklet describes and illustrates clock system, 
fire alarm systems, telphone systems, and _ push- 
button boards for schools, and offers typical layouts 
and specifications for hall and master clocks, tele- 
phone connections, tower clocks, and universal pro- 
gram clock systems. 

Complete information and price lists can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Time-Systems Company at 
Detroit, Michigan. 


NATIONAL EXPERIMENT PROVES VALUE 
OF MOTION-PICTURE FILMS IN 
CLASSROOM TEACHING 
—The Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, 
N.Y., in a recent report, calls attention to the 
marked superiority of classwork done by children 
taught with motion-picture films over that of chil- 
dren taught by other classroom methods. An 
extensive experiment recently undertaken by the 
Eastman Company shows that there has been a 
gain of 33 per cent in geography and 15 per cent 
in general science by a group of 5,500 children 
taught with especially prepared films. Over 5,500 
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were taught the same subject material without the 
aid of motion pictures. The experiment was con- 
ducted by Dr. Ben D. Wood of Columbia University, 
and Dr. Frank N. Freeman of the University of 
Chicago, and represents the first attempt to prove 
the actual value of motion-picture films in class- 
room teaching. 

The experiment was conducted as a regular part 
of classroom work. The films were of the standard 
16-mm. size and were of safety material so that 
they could be projected in the classrooms without 
the use of a projection booth. The films were 
studied not as a panacea for present methods in 
the schools, nor as a means of changing the aims 
of education, but were intended as an addition to 
the present teaching devices as a help in the at- 
tainment of the present accepted goals in education. 
The 12 cities which participated in the experiment 
were Rochester, New York City, Chicago, Detroit, 
Newton, Atlanta, Winston-Salem, Lincoln, Kansas 
City, Mo., Denver, Oakland, and San Diego. 

NEW BURROUGHS ELECTRIC 
CALCULATOR 

An electrically operated calculator, with a speed 
limit beyond the skill of a human calculator, has 
been placed on the market by the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company of Detroit, Mich. 

The electrical feature has the advantage of re- 
ducing the physical effort on the part of the opera- 
tor. The light touch, uniform for all keys, actuates 
the motor and the motor constantly completes the 
operation. Another advantage is the positive key 
action, through which errors are reduced to the 
minimum through the elimination of incomplete 
key strokes and misoperation of keys. 

The new calculator is similar in size and appear- 
ance to other machines of the Burroughs type and 
is equipped for operation with alternating or direct 
current. It is built in the ten-column_ totaling 
capacity size, which is adequate for almost all 
calculating purposes. 





THE NEW BURROUGHS ELECTRIC CALCULATOR 


Complete information and prices of the new 
eetric calculator may be obtained by writing to 
ihe Burroughs Adding Machine Company at De- 
troit, Mich. 

NEW CATALOG OF KEWANEE BOILERS 

The Kewanee Boiler Corporation of Kewanee, IIL. 
has issued its new Catalog No. 85, describing and 
illustrating its steel riveted fire-box boilers. These 
boilers are built of steel plate firmly riveted together 
for safety, strength, and durability, and comply 
with the rules of the A. 8S. M. E. boiler code. The 
boilers are built regularly for fifteen pounds steam 
pressure, and are made on order for 100, 125, and 
150 pounds pressure, and carrying ratings based 
on a standard steam pressure of two pounds to the 
boiler, and for water a mean temperature of 180 
degrees F, 

The catalog contains complete specifications, lay- 
outs, and tables for the installation of steel boilers, 
which are intended to be of help to school architects 
and contractors who are confronted with the prob- 
lem of installating heating plants in school build- 
ings. 

Complete information and prices of the Kewanee 
steel boilers may be obtained by writing to the 
Kewanee Boiler Corporation at Kewanee, III. 

WATER STERILIZATION WITH R. U. V. 

STERILIZERS 

The James B. Clow Company of Chicago, Illinois, 
has issued a booklet entitled “An Idea Stolen from 
Sunlight,” in which are described and illustrated 
the sterilization of water with ultra-violet rays. 
The equipment is used in school swimming pools 
and includes a quartz mercury vapor lamp, a 
cylinder or tube as an inclosure, a control panel 
and rectifier, together with pumps and filters. 

The pamphlet contains a table of capacities and 
specifications for installing a typical outfit in school 
buildings. 

Complete information and prices of these sterili- 
zers may be obtained by writing to the James B. 
Clow Company at 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Tl. 
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the plans are drawn 


Your architect will be interested in the sug- 
gestions of the L. B. Library Department 
Man. Your librarian will profit from his 
aid. But most of all your governing board 
will appreciate his wide and specialized 
experience. As building plans are drawn 
--- questions of supervisory convenience 
arise . . . questions of wise utilization of 
space...questions of economical expendi- 
ture of funds ... questions which he can 
answer — because somewhere, some- 

time he has answered them before. 


Libra 


DIVISION OF 






Behind him are fifty years of intimate 
association with the American library. At 
his disposal are huge factories which for 
decades have built quality into technical 
library furniture. When your newlibrary or 
school is in the blueprint stage, you requi- 
sition advisory service for which there is no 
counterpart as you talk with the L. B. Man. 
He is near you now. Write or ’phone 
him at the most convenient Library 
Department headquarter point. With- 
out obligation of yours at all. 





Aci 


PYDUTCau 


Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 


Headquarter points of the Library Department 


451 Broadway 


214 W. Monroe Street 1200 S. Grand Avenue 39 Second Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Thére is no faster machine for handling 
calculations in administrative work; 
no better machine for teaching calcu- 
lation to the operators of the future. 


| sede ecb MACHINE COMPANY, Gatton oh si edbbbabla 
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A.P.W. PAPER COMPANY. ALBANY, N.Y. U.S.A. 





Better looking .. . 


NLIWON cabinets present a neat 
appearance and will actually save 
you money by eliminating waste. 
For they permit quick servicing . . . are 
easy to refill . . . and do not get out of 
order . . . strong and staunchly built to 


last for years. Onliwon towels help you 


Onliwon 


Onliwon towel cabinet, 
solid white porcelain. 
Can also be supplied 
with nickel silver door 
and lock. 


fool-proof cabinets 


save, too. They are double folded, thus 
increasing absorbency while doubling 
the strength of the towel in the hand. 
One Onliwon towel thus actually does 
the work of two ordinary towels. 

A. P. W. Paper Company, Albany, New 
York, U.S.A. 





TOILET PAPER AND PAPER TOWEL SERVICE 
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Pcie air and sunlight, ven- ™ 
Bes tilation and health, are some 
of the reasons that AUSTRAL 
WINDOWS have been adopted 
as a STANDARD ffor these 


schools. Austral Window Company 
101 Park Ave., New York 
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